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THE POETICAL REMAINS OF THE LATE DR JOHN LEYDEN.* 


WitHovr a strong spirit of national- 
ity no people could build up any thing 
a national literature. Every re- 
flecting mind, therefore, must be dis- 
posed not to m only, but to ap- 
prove all manifestations of it that be- 
token a sense of dignity, and challenge 
an appeal to reason and to truth. The 
ide of intellect, so offensive in an 
dividual, it is delightful to see ex- 
hibited by a whole le—and that 
Peaple does well to din loftily of it- 
self which has good works to shew,— 
nor need Nations fear to proclaim their 
faith in their own exaltation. If there 
be certain virtues and faculties which 
have been, in a more especial manner, 
brought into action through the course 
of their history, they are entitled to 
appropriate them as national charac- 
teristics,—nor would that people be 
worthy of their own ancestral glories, 
who did not boldly avow their pride 
in the moral or intellectual powers b 
which those glories were won, an 
without the continued possession of 
which they could serve only to darken 
the melancholy gloom of present de- 
We ane disposed to think th 
e are di to think that, up- 
on the whole, the national pride of 
Scotsmen is manly and enlightened. 
Within the last hundred years Scot- 
land has produced more men of genius 
than during all her previous history— 
and she who was pe the barbarian 
sister of civilized England has shewn 
herself but little inferior to her friendly 
rival either in stateliness or beauty.— 
But we are greatly mistaken, if along 
with a proper pride in the achieve- 
ments of our own genius, Scotsmen 


do not too entertain an un 
reasonable: impatience of the ascen« 
dancy of the genius ot’. England, and, 
since we must. say so, a very unjust 
and illiberal determination to under< 
value certain excellencies to which 
they themselves have never yet been 
able to attain. 

There is little or no erudition in 
aia a et instead of acknow< 

ng an ring our ignorance, 
decking ceantites aces to the 
reformation of our exceedingly defec« 
tive s of public education, we 
turn about on our ish neighbours 
with an air of most ludicrous and pro- 
voking self-assurance, and la at 
them for possessing that know of 
which we are so di fully desti-« 
tute. With us the epithet of Scholar 
is an epithet of contempt-—and men 
of the very shallowest pretensions— 
with but small acuteness and no read 
ing—are daily heard talking with levity 
and scorn of the best sch of Eng« 
land. In this way, we haye. reached 
to an undi contentment with 
our ignorance—and having discovered 
that book-learning is suitable to pex | 
dants only, we have become, by the 
mere force of theorizing, a nation of 
philosophers. 

The effects of all this are most la- 
mentable. While every little town— 
every village in England contains its 
pet Be scholars, Scotland is con- 
tented with her men of common sense, 
who take the liberty of thinking for 
themselves. A coarseness—a hard« 
ness—and a nakedness of mind uni« 
versally prevails. Men of rich and 
various lore are nowhere to be: found 
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among us. A few gifted spirits have 

ised the character of our ¢ y's 
Spread among the lower ranks of so- 
ciety, perhaps almost to. thgt precise 
extent advantageous to a state, none 
Will be found to deny the higher 
orders are almost universally unac- 
quainted with all ancient literature 
and philosophy, and. that, with few 
exceptions, the Scots literati are the 
most ‘superficial men on earth. 

The inferiority of Scotsmen, in ge- 
neral, to Englishmen, in all those ac- 
com ts which are essentis] to 
ost pouiay edit fils oven by Seer 
pect, pretty forci t even by - 

es, when to cross the 


strangers 
of genuine talent and erudition listen- 


ing, without being aware of the ab- 
surdity, to the emptiest of all pretend- 
ot cpt Supplement, and 


> 


«“ *Twas I, 
wl 
ith my little eye.” 
It is true, that we are yet poor,— 


and perhaps our poverty may account 
our want of erudition. But we 


: him ; and in all his researches, med. ; 
vanced not a single step without a sure ~ 


great acquirements happens to arise, 


we set no bounds to our national pride 
in the on,—and compari 

him, ‘not with the learned men 

learned countries, but with the ineru.« 
dite ane —ed us, bap his ad. 
vent songs of triumph, andmu¢ch 
to our satisfaction, Place’ iin without. 
ceremony at the head of all the scho. 
lars of Europe. We then most incon. 
sistently rave about those acquirements 
in him, which we have all along under. 
valued in others—and in 80, can 
it be denied, that we are exhibiting a 
senseless and ne nationality ? 

We cannot help 

thing of this sort has happened in the 
case of Dr John Leyden,—that his 
countrymen have bestowed on him a 
reputation beyond his deserts,—and 
endeavoured to raise him to an emi- 
nence among scholars, from which, in 
process of time, he must inevitably be 
made to descend. Nothing less will 
satisfy us, than to compare him with 


Sir William Jones,—nor have there - 


been wanting persons eee to afs 
firm, that Leyden was the greater man 
of the two, and that the world sug. 
tained the greater loss in his premature 
death. This we conceive is carrying 
Scotch nationality not to the verge, but 
into the bev of folly. 

It would be to rio purpose to shew, 
that Sir William Jones far 

eater advantages than Leyden; for 

e superiority of the former was 


wholly independent of these—he was, — 


by nature, a far greater man. He was 
an universal, a ect scholar. He 
was not actuated by the vain desire of 
eae more than other men; but 
he lov. 

for its own sake. He had, therefore, 
no satisfaction in any aequirement 


that was not solid and com a. 


Truth, and truth alone, co 


footing, and never journeyed on till 
he had dispersed 
darkness. ‘There was no quackery a& 
bout him. With all his manifold ac« 
complishments, there was a sim 

dignity in his manners and in hi 
mind, that spoke not only the seholar 


but’ the philosopher; and no faith . 
could have been placed in truth, had © 


Sir William Jones but once in his life 
pretended to any knowledge which he 
did not possess. But in every depart- 
ment of learning he was equal to the 
most learned; and it has been well 
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thinking that some- | 


and sought a purely — 


mist and the 
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“ that in the course of a 

uired a degree of 

which the ordinary facul- 

ties of man, if they were blest with 
antediluvian longevity, could scarcely 
to.surpass. His learning threw 
een Saat ee 
on the general literature Asia, 
and on the history of the family of 


The character of Dr Leyden was, in 


i 


8 


all 
is restless love of dis- 
him from one study to 
as if he were afraid of bein 
ignorant of any thing; an 
scarcely entered on one pur- 
ill he darted away with feverish 
ience into yee: - seems 
to have prosecuted his studies on no 
system—to have devoured and 
every thing that came in his 
way, without fear of indigestion. The 
uence was, that the growth of 
his mind was not in proportion to the 
weaeety of victuals which it con- 


He 
ral 


[fF 


Fr 
gE 


rie 


it 


It cannot be denied, and it ought to 
be acknowledged, that Leyden often 
affected to know much more than he 
did; and that he sometimes commit- 
ted such gross and ludicrous blunders, 
as overwhelmed with confusion every 
body but himself. He possessed but 
a very imperfect knowledge, indeed, of 
any of the languages of modern Eu- 
rope; and though he talked of “ pass- 
ing muster with Dr Parr,” all who 
knew Leyden were aware that he was 
no Grecian.. Now, pepple are apt to 

some suspicion a vain and 
blundering man ; and they who know 
how imperfect and superficial a scholar 
was in those languages, with 

which all men of education have some 
acquaintance, may be oned for 
withholding their Full ‘uth fron that 
almost miraculous gift of tongues 
Which descended upon him in the 
His genius for the acquisition 

of Ie was no doubt very extra- 
ordinary ; and, as he finally relinquish- 
edevery thing for the study of oriental 
literature, history, and laws, had he 
lived, it is likely that he might have 
considerable light on the dark- 


than we can now spare, to-prove that 
our observations are just. Yet though 
we may be ‘of under-rating 
the li character of Leyden, in 
denying that he was a wond schoe 
lar‘at all, we are not afraid that any 
competent judge will blame us for ex- 
posing the absurd injustice which they 
shew to the memory of the acute, 
dashing, headlong, and fearless Bor- 
derer,—who are so y ignorant 
both of his merits and demerits—his 
knowledge and his ignorance—as to 
set him up in rivalry with perhaps the 
greatest scholar that the world ever 
uced. Had Leyden lived for ever, 
e had not a mind sufficiently accu- 
rate and comprehensive to master the 
knowledge acquired by Sir William 
Jones. 

Of the poetical genius of Leyden, it 
is not possible for us to speak in terms 
of very high praise. He wrote verses 
because it was that a man of 
talents should be able to do every 
thing. It has been attempted to place 
him among the poets of Scotland ; but, 
though not acknowledged, it seems to 
be very generally felt that he was not 
a poet. No one ever heard a line of 
his quoted, except perhaps by some 
affectionate friend of his youth ; and 
no fancy or feeling in his versifications 
has a dweling-p in the heart of 

is country ! he had no imagination— 
and no profound feeling. He gives long 
and laboured descriptions of the days 
of chivalry ; and we feel indeed that 
the days of chi are gone, not to 
be restored by such a minstrel. The 
inspiration of a poet is one thing, and 
the animation of a moss- is an- 
other. Nodoubt Leyden was a genuine 
Borderer, and consciously proud of the 
heroic character of old Border chiefs. 
But ‘he would ‘have handled a pike 
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Poetical Remains of the 


muse is ever and anon expanding her 
wings, and flying to the uttermost 
parts of the earth. His great object 
seems to have been, to make the poem 
big enough—which it would have 
been had it consisted of one short 


In some passages, it is not to say 
what is wanting—for the versification 
is sonorous—and the imagery profuse. 
But certain it is, that the soul of 
poetry is not there—and without that, 
the pencil of Leyden may touch and 
retouch the canvass for ever, without 
a picture being created. Yet some 
descriptions there are which have been 
greatly admired, and these we shall 
select—happy if our readers, on per- 
using them, shall dissent from our 
critical opinions. 

** On such an eve as this, so mild and clear, 
I follow’d to the grave a sister’s bier. 

As sad by Teviot I retir’d alone, 

The setting sun with silent shone ; 
i i puyer mind ; 
a ee 


Ee ee et as descend, 
Melodious as the strain which floats on high, 
To soothe the sleep of blameless infancy ; 
While, soft and slow, aerial music flow’d, 
To hail the parted spirit on its road. 

** To realms of purer light,” it seem’d to 


say, 
“ Thyself a3 pure, fair sufferer, come away ! 


late Dr John Leyden. 


“ Her watery light, that trembles on the 
died ne 


« Shall safely lead thy viewless steps toma” 
As o’er my heart the sweet illusions stole, © 
A wilder influence charm’d and aw’d my 


soul ; , 
Each form that vernal nature wore 
Rous’d keen sensations never felt before; - 
The woodland’s sombre shade that peasants 


ear, 
The haunted mountain-streams that mur. 


mur’d near, 
The antique tomb-stone, and the church. 
yard green, ‘ ‘i 
Seem’d to unite me with the world unseen: ° 
Oft, when the eastern moon rose 
I heard the viewless paces of the di 
Heard on the breeze the wandering spirits 


‘fits 
Or airy skirts unseen that rustled by. 
The lyre of woe, that oft hath sooth’d my 


pain, 
Soon learn’d to breathe a more heroic strain, 
And bade the weeping birch her branches 
wave dai 
In mournful murmurs o’er the warriors 
grave. swe 


There seems to us to be just enough 
of fancifulness in all this passage te 
destroy utterly all natural pathos a 
truth, without kindling te their ro 
any emotions of a higher character 
To. others it may seein etait a 

It is not possible to believe, ti 
any true poet would thus have writt 
of Bessy Bell and Mary Gray: 
the following cold and artificial 
scription we have heard talked of 
unbounded admiration. 


ethane cto 
un, a 
Where Dena’s valley fronts the southern 
While friendship sweet, and love’s del 
ful power, iy 
With fern and rushes thatch’d their sum 
mer-bower. 3 
When spring invites the sister-friends to: 
One graceful youth, companion of their wa 
Bars their retreat from each obtrusive ef 
And bids the lonely hours unheeded fly, © 
Leads their light steps beneath the 


spray ¢ 
Where moss-lin’d boughs exclude the Blatt 

of day ‘ ¥ 
And ancient rowans mix their berries 
With nuts, that cluster brown above't 

head. , 









He, mid the writhing roots of elms, that 


O’er oozy rocks of ezlar, "d and gre 
Collects pale cowslips for the ital 
And braids the chaplet round their. 
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Wraps the dear rivals in a Caress 5 

; heaving bosoms own responsive bliss, 
> brvatios infvotion'in aos malting Kiso; 
Their languid limbshe bearsto Dena’sstrand, 
Chafes each soft temple with his burning 


Their cheeks to his the grateful virgins raise, 
And fondly bless him as their life decays ; 
While o’er their forms he bends with tearful 


And Ty lives to hear their Intest sigh. 

Aveil of leaves the redbreast o’er them threw, 

Ere thrice their locks were wet with evening 
. dew. 


And sweeter there the throstle loves to sing ; 
The woodlark breathes in softer strain the 


‘VOW 5 
And love’s soft burthen flies from bough to 
bough. 


Leyden wrote an historical essay on 
fairy superstition—but we cannot see 
much beauty in the following aga 
tion of fairy-land. It wants the wi 
touches of the Ettrick Shepherd. 

By every thorn the woodland damp, 
Frag L -worm lights her emerald lamp, 
Like the shot-star, whose yet unquenched 
Studs with faint gleam the raven vest of night. 
The fairy ring-dance now round Eildon-tree, 
Pear wild strains codhedawrande 

queen ; 
rm pal peg 
Whiledandin hand sheleads thefrolic round, 
The dinning tabor shakes the charmed 
ground ; 
Or, mounted on her palfrey gray ; 
Wishes dot goon ike the sun in May, 
With hawk and hound she leads the moon- 
ight ranks 
Of knights and dames to Huntley’s ferny 
Where Rymour, long of yore the nymph 
embrac’d, 
The first of men lips to taste. 
Rash was the vow, and fatal was the hour, 
Which gave a mortal to a fairy’s power ! 
A lingering leave he took of sun and moon ; 
yo eed ppe was the fai sa ape !) 
of and green leav’d tree, 
The haunts of childhood deom’d no more to 
see. 
Through winding i pethashetnoverenw thes, 
Where Eildon hides his roots in caverns dun, 
pass,—the hollow pavement, as they go 
to remurmuring waves that boil below. 
Tene where sounding torrents lave 


and red the tinge of every wave ; 
For all the blood that dyes the warrior’s hand 
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maids alternate burns, . 

eh ee ichiy take their sway by 
hapless day, that from this blest retreat 
Lar’d to the town his slow, unwilling feet ! 
pate tenant sen bay 


j knight ; 
e waves o’er each helmet 
the mail which binds each manly 


breast, 
Girt with broad faulchion, and with bugle 


green— 

Ah ! could a mortal trust the fairy queen ! 
From mortal lips an earthly accent fi 

And Rymour’s tongueconfess’d the numbing 


In iron the minstrel lies forlorn, 
Who breath’d asound before he blew the horn. 
His description ‘of the spectre- 

which has ised by walt 
Scott in his notes to Rokeby, but un- 
luckily far surpassed by a picture of 
the same superstition in the poem it- 
self, is perhaps the best thing Leyden 
ever wrote. It has two pry ent pic- 
turesque lines ; yet, after all, the said 
ship, with its crew of ghosts, seems 
but little different from one of his 
Majesty’s vessels with her usual com- 
pliment of men and boys. There is 
nothing of that spirit of superstitious 
fear thrown over it that attends the 
ship in which Coleridge’s Ancient Ma- 
riner drives along through the snow- 
storm. 

Stout was the ship, from Benin’s shore 
That firstthe ri of bisearhecnintloone 
Bedimm’d with » the sun with shrink- 


ing beams 
Beheld her bounding o’er the ocean-streams; 
Pre tytn: pale fucnomyantney 
Amid the crew e speckled plague appear’ 
Faint and iring on their watery bier, 
To at ae shore Svan steer $ 
Y to sue in vain 
Ant tack with dow cea y sail the main. 
Where ne’er the bright and buoyant wave 
is seen 
To gore t wandering foam the sea- 
wi 
Towers the tall made: ide anid Willtes tases 
Till, self-impell’d, amid the waveless sea, 
Where summer breezes ne’er were heard to 
Nor hovering snow-birds spread the downy 
Ww le 
Fix’d as my queuainehaaen plain, 
The steam stagnant main ; 
Till far through night the funeral flames 
As the red lightning smites the ghastly pyre. 
page pe eemagpwnne yp 
Along the deep their restless course to hold, 
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Soph iaepeeoot eet 
ee. baleful on the de a 


Unblest of God and man !—=Till time shall 


Itsview strange horror to the storm shall lend. 
We hardly think that our readers 
would be greatly obliged to us for 


kind, so we refer 


the miscellaneous verses seem better 
than any thing in the “ Scenes of In- 
per OF aciony i oon te 
sweetness i in the Ode to 
Scottish Music. 


a 
F 
i 


: 
: 
E 
i 
E 


1 hear, I hear, with awful dread, 
The plaintive music of the dead ! 

leave the amber fields of day : 
Soft as the cadence of the wave, 


» breathe the powerful strain ! 
Loch ’s Damsel sails the main ; 
The crystal tower enchanted see ! 


Some of 





CApril 
* Now break,’ she cries, ‘ ye fairy charms!’ 
Ais souni die wails WUN MA Dida : 

* Now break, and set my true love free!” 


Lord Barnard is to greenwood gone, 

Where fair Gil Morrice sits alone, 

Ah! mourn the youth, untimely, slain } , 

The meanest of Lord, Bammard’s train 
The hunter’s mangled head. must beur, 


Or, change these notes of deep despair ~ 
For love’s more soothing tender air; . 
Sing how, beneath the greenwood tree, 
Brown. Adam’s love maintain’d her truth, 
Nor would resign the exil’d youth 
For any knight the fair could see. 


And sing the Hawk o ere : 
To southern climes w. ing’ Way, 
For he could speak as well as fly ; 
Her brethren how the fair beguil’ 
And on her Scottish lover smil’d, 
As slow she rais’d her languid eye. 


Fair was her cheek’s carnation glow, 
Like red blood on a wreath of snow; .. 
Like evening’s dewy star her eye ; 

White as the sea-mew’s downy 
Borne on the surge’s foamy crest, = 
Her graceful bosom heav’d the sigh.” 


) youth’s first ao slant anit gays 
rs "d away, 
Rem a like 6 ering 
I heard these dulcet measures float 
In many a liquid winding note “a 
Along the of Teviot’s stream. ~* 
Sweet sounds! that oft have sooth’d to.rest 
The sorrows of my guileless breast,» - | 
And charm’d away mine infant tears: 
Fond memory shall your strains repeat,” 
Like distant echees, doubly sweet; / 
That in the wild the traveller hears. 


And thus, the exil’d Scotian maid,, _. 

By fond alluring love betray’d ee 
To visit Syria’s date-crown’d shore, 

In plaintive strains that sooth’d 

Did ‘ Bothwell’s banks that bloom so fai, 
And scenes of early youth, deplore. 


Soft syren! whose enchanting strain © © 
Floats wildly round m mart - brain, 
I bid your pleasing haunts adieu! *° 
Yet fabling fancy oft shall lead 
My footsteps to the silver Tweed, 
Through scenes that I no more must view. 











SKETCHES OF SCENERY IN SAVOY, SWITZERLAND, AND THE ALPS. 
Lake of Geneva. 


(Continued from Vol. IV. page 582.) 


the unrivalled grandeur that is com- 

bined and contrasted with their beau- 

ty, and from the rich and 

ble world of associations 
2 


“Ir the borders of this lake are not 
so beautiful as those of the Italian 
lakes, they are, upon the whole, much 
more deeply interesting ; both from 





that is con 


. rk ee 








ghee 








with and dependent upon 


«“ You will not expect, my dear C—, 
I be able to write you any 


that I shall 
sober, , de. 
tions. from eich plce as thi, ar 
rounded and glori as it is by all 
iaat is bright and beautiful, = ae 
fm imagination as reality; en e 
wers that it derives from these two 
inct sources so bound and blended 
together, as to makeit almost im possible 
that oné who is open to the influence 
ef both, should be able to give its 
due share to either. While I stand 
in the ee of these two powers, 
I find I can do little else but admire 
and exclaim; and now that I am 
sitting at my writing-table thinki 
of them and of you, I’m afraid I shall 
be able to a — more. 

“ Here dwe t mysterious bei 
who was made up of all kinds of oa 
tradictions—that living paradox, Rous- 
seu. A man who was formed for 
friendship, and yet never had or could 
have a friend ;—whose soul was the 

birth-place and cradle of love, 
pm oor who never loved any thing 
but a shadow or a dream ;—whose 
spirit could never taste. of true hap- 
iness but when it was pouring itself 
into the bosom of another, and 
yet never once found a kindred or con- 
fident, till it was forced at st to make 
one of all the world collectively: the 
very worst it could have chosen ; and 
this, too, at a time when the very best 
it could have found would have come 
too late;—the purest, the sincerest, 
and most. eloquent worshipper of na- 
ture, and of God, and yet at times—(I 
shrink from confessing it, and yet I 
must confess it)—at times the meanest 
and most paltry of mankind. ~ Here 
used to wander and meditate and 
. Here, at least, he was pure 
and peaceful, if not happy. And here 
it is that I delight to think of and 
watch and accompany him. The mo- 
ment he sets his foot within the walls 
of a city I am obliged to quit him; 
then his spirits sink, his heart 
shrinks inward to an obscure corner 
of his breast, his earthly blood begins 
to ferment,—and poor, pitiful, bodily 
self steps forth, and with its soiled and 
misty mantle, covers and eer all 
things; or so totall changes their 
forms and colours a sounds, that 
his eyes and ears can no longer do 
~ <2 for him ; and thus blind 
OL. Vv. 
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and helpless and miserable, he either 
lies at the merey of those who have 
no mercy; or, in despair, ins 
to the saehak trea 
and as wicked as the rest. It must 
have been a most painful and affecting 
spectacle to haye seen Rousseau when 
his course of life brought him in con- 
tact with the great world; for of all 
men that ever lived he was the least 
fitted to associate with it, and yet had 
the least power to leave it. He was 
“ infirm of purpose,” 


of ours to conterm and trample on, 
and then quit, with 4 lofty disdain, 
a society of beings in whose i 
and pursuits he himself unable 
to feel a sympathy, or to take a share. 
However we may doubt the justice of 
this disdain, or call in question his 
right to entertain it, we cannot. but 
ane e oe is something 

in the unhesitating expression 
of it. If wedo not admiré; we can- 
not despise, still less pity it. But 
Rousseau—the poor, frail, feeble, Rouse 
seau, ggling in the toils and yet 
totally unable to burst them—must 
have been, with all his faults, an ob- 
ject of the truest and deepest commis- 
eration. There he lay—fettered and 
imprisoned—groaning beneath his bon- 
dage, without patience to bear or 
strength to break it—and every strug 
gle fastening the chains still more 
closely about him—till at length the 
iron entered into his heart and brain, 
and corroding there, drove him to des- 
traction :—for such was undoubtedly 
his condition at last. 

“* Here, however, in the presence of 
this beautifnl water—floating upon its 
bosom, or climbing the mountains 
that line its shores—here he was wise 
and good, and (i must think it) hap- 


a I took little notice of Geneva, the 
birth-place of Reusseau ; for we were 
not staying there, but at Secheron, 
about a mile from it. I did not even 
inquire for the house in which he was 
born ; for there are no very pleasant 
associations connected with his earli- 
est youth. But the left bank of the 


lake from Geneva seems, as it were, 


to belong to him, and to the imagi- 
nary beings with which he has every 
where peopled it. And fortunately 
they are —y sy ones, so that we 
do not see t os even fancy that 
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we see them, which might disturb 
our iar associations. But we 
feel their influences are about us 

wherever we go. Their free and ha 
voices,—such as they were while 
bleading ‘wit mn: of the birds, 
ing wi song e birds, 

or flitting by us on the 

t inhabit these delightful 


the same 


Bs 


* It is chiefly in visiting such scenes 
as these that we are made. to feel, in 
its fullest and t import, the mi- 
raculous power of genius. Here are 

imaginary beings, inhabitants of 

a little town at the foot of the Al 
a youth and two maidens, without 
name or fortune—with no nsions 
to distinguish them from the rest of 
the world but their simplicity and the 
of their affections—who meet 
with no events to mark one day of 
their life from another, but a walk in 
a chesnut grove, a water party, or a 
kiss—yet to those who, while they were 
ng, have read the history of these 
Canes in the language in which it 
was written, and supposing them to 
thoroughly understand that language, 
they occupy a larger and dearer space 
in their mind and memory, than all 
the ¢rue history of all the real kings 
and conquerors that ever lived. The 
atmosphere of passion that genius has 
cast around them, has glorified them 
into more than living and breathing 
forms, has. sanctified the imaginary 
marks of their footsteps, and, what 
was more difficult than all, has, by 
and through them, added a thousand 
beauties to scenes that were before al- 

most unrivalled. 

** Would you believe, my dear C—, 
that there are persons—and among 
those, too, who are reckoned the wise 
ones of the earth,—who would feel 
the greatest contempt for all this, and 
for the feelings which dictate it? 


Shall we throw back to them the eons 


tempt they cast upon us? No: we 


will return them good for 

for scorn—pity unmixed with 
bitterness. We can well afford to de 
so—for we have all the delight on our 
side: unless indeed they should choose 
to deny that we have the faculty of 
knowing when we are pleased. If 
they do this, we shall forced to 
suspect that ¢hey do not know what if 
is to be pleased at all.” 

* * * * * 

** Yesterday was a perfectly calm 
clear day, and I went on the lake for 
the first time. I merely passed across 
to the opposite bank ; but notwith. 
standing the scenery that I was on all 
sides surrounded by, the feeling that 
occupied me the whole time arose from 
the sound of the oars dipping into the 
lake, and the dripping of the waters 
drops from their edges in the intervals 
between each stroke. Not to waste 


words in multiplying comparisons, you 
know I have heard nearly all Mozart's 
best music ; much of it over and over 
again—which indeed is the only = 


to appreciate it popes But o 
the sounds that ever fe nm my ear, 
the one I have just alluded to was bes 
ond comparison the most delicious 
breathing the most pure spirit of trans 
quil happiness. Not joy, but happie 
ness: for no two things can be more 
different from each ae I 
acterising spirit of the one is 
that of the other is repetition. The 
song of the nightingale is joy—the 
murmur of the stock-dove is i 
ness.—In a few days I may per 
endeavour to give you some 
idea of the scenery connected with 
this beautiful lake.’ 
- 7 ~ * * 
“* The lake of Geneva is of an irres 
gular oblong form, and is comp! 
embosomed in the Alps, which rise 


most immediately from its banks at all 


parts except the eastern <a 


Here the mountains seem to have 
vided of themselves, and formed’# 
chasm for the pw of admi 

the Rhone to pass through 3 which: 
does at this particular point, and then, 
spreading itself out in all directions, 
forms the lake: for perhaps you are 
not aware that the lake of Geneva is 
nothing more than an accumulation of 
the waters of this river within an im 
mense basin or reservoir formed: by 
the surrounding mountains. 
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Rhone ‘is said to run through the lake ; 
but this is not a correct mode of ex- 

jon. There is no current at all, 
or a scarcely 


ible one, even in 
the centre of the lake. The Rhone, 
indeed, is perpetually rushing in at 
one extremity ; and this of course 
causes a perpetual overflow and rush- 
ing out of water at the other extremi- 
, which stream very properly takes 

} Remon of the Rhone; but it is no 
more or no less the Rhone than the 
lake itself is. From any elevated 
int in the neighbourhood, the vista 
by this chasm in the moun- 

tains is extremely beautiful. The eye 
wanders over the lovely valley of the 
Rhone, dwelling alternately upon the 
hills that bound it on either side ; and 
at length loses itself among the dis- 
tant mountains of the Valais. We 
will take the southern side of this 
chasm as the point of commencement 
and reference. Nearly the whole 
southern border of the lake, begin- 
ning at this point, is bounded by the 
mountains of Savoy, which rise almost 
immediately from the water’s edge, 
and immediately behind them arise the 
snow Alps of Savoy, “‘ Alps on Alps,” 
erecting themselves higher and higher 
behind each other, and stretching out 
interminably into the distance, and 
from almost every point of view pre- 
senting the most splendid, powerful, 
and impressive sight that can be of- 
fered to the eye, and, through it, to 
the mind of man. The effect is 
heightened, and rendered absolutely 
satisfying and complete, by the perpe- 
tual presence of the great lord and 
master of them all, Mont Blanc, who 
seems to stand aloof in his unapproach- 
able grandeur, and to watch over his 
subject-mountains with a look of fixed 
serenity, arising from a fveling of con- 
Sclous and undisputed power. As we 
approach towards the western extre- 
of the lake, the mountains recede 

er from the shore, and leave a 
space of rising ground, which is cov- 
ered by the most beautiful cultivation, 
with here and there a village or a 
mansion interspersed, which admir- 
ably harmonize with the surrounding 
Scenery, and prepare the eye to receive 
and welcome the crowd of objects con- 
nected with active life which now pre- 
sent themselves. Geneva occupies 
that part of the shore which ferms the 
of the western extremity of the 

Jake, and rises, in the manner of an 
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amphitheatre, immediately from the 
water’s edge. h the centre of 
pote an the overflow of water 
ca’ y the oof wep influx of the 
Rhone at’ the other extremity. It 
takes the form of a strong river ; and 
the water at this part is of a deep blue 
colour, and as clear as crystal, which 
is not the case at its entrance. In- 
deed I believe the Rhone is quite tur- 
bid during the whole course of its 
progress, till it reaches this delightful 
resting-place. Here, however, it seems 
to become renovated and purified, and 
sets out again on its new ilgrimage is 
with increased power and with d- 
ed beauty. 

“* We now arrive at the northern 
side of the lake. About half a mile 
from Geneva is Secheron, a charming 
little village, with a capital and exten- 
sive hotel, at which it is the fashion to 
stop, rather than at Geneva. Here 
M. de Jean will do you the favour 
(for it is a favour) to find room for 
you, provided your equipage makes a 
certain figure and a’ nce—and, in 
fact, during the whole of the summer 
and autumn he is compelled to make 
this distinction ; for from the situa- 
tion and conveniences of his house, it 
would always be full in the travelling 
season, if it were three or four times 
as large. But ‘if he does find room 
for you, his accommodotion is excel- 
lent, and his charges not at all extra- 
vagant. 

“ From Geneva, after passing Se- 
cheron, Nyon, Morges, &c. along a 
gradually ascending road the whole 
way, we arrive at Lausanne, which is 
situated on an eminence about half a 
mile from the shore. Here begins the 
classical ground, and continues to the 
eastern extremity of the lake: Lau- 
sanne, Veray, Clarens, Chillon, and 
Villeneure. If I were writing to any 
one but yourself, my dear C—, I 
should hardly dare trust myself to 
think of these places in connexion 
with the associations that spring up 
at every step of them. Associations, 
toe, that have lately been so splen- 
didly multiplied by the Third Canto, 
incomparably the finest of all Byron’s 
works. But with you I need not en- 
deavour to control my thoughts. In 
such scenes as these, they can only be 
of any value when they are left to 
themselves ; and in writing them to 
you, it is delightful for me to feel, 
that the more pleasure the presence of 
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them has given to me, the more the 
repetition of them will give to you. 
Indeed I can never write without res- 
traint, and so I never write at all, 
but to the very few of whom I am 
certain that this will be true. How 
apt one is, and how natiral it is that 
one should be apt to indulge in little 
egotisms, that are not only forgiven 
but welcomed by a friend (properly 
so called), for the very same reason, 
and in the very same ion, that 
they are (to say the t) insipid to 
2 sigma ly inki a 
places, you wi ve patience to let 
me shat your thoughts with Rousseau 
and Byron, and even with Nature her- 
self—but who else shall I find that 
would? Perhaps, indeed—or why 
should I say “ perhaps?”—I'm sure, 
that you will now anticipate the plea- 
sure of visiting these scenes even with 
more earnestness than you used to do; 
just as I, though I cannot imagine a 
greater delight than it has been to see 
them as i have done, should, I am 
certain, have felt it doubled if you had 
been with me. 

“ You know one of my objects in 
taking the opportunity I had of com- 
ing here now, was to determine on 


which part of this neighbourhood I 
should ‘ter choose for the pur- 
of” * * * « [have at once 


on Lausanne :—not the town it- 
self, but its immediate vicinity. No- 
thing can be finer than the site of 
Lausanne. It is built on an eminence, 
and from different parts commands a 
view of all the scenery that is in any 
way connected with the lake of Gene- 
va, which includes every possible va- 
riety of sublimity and beauty. Be- 
hind rises the lofty and regular chain 
of the Jura mountains—to the right 
and left lie the lovely hills of the Pays 
de Mer beautified in a thousand 
ways by towns, villages, country- 
houses, vineyards, meadows, y treet 
groves, and forests—in front the lake 
stretches itself from Geneva on the 
one hand, to Villeneure on the other, 
with the beautiful opening at the east- 
ern extremity, giving an exquisite 
view into the valley of the Rhone and 
the mountains of the Valais—and on 
the opposite side of the lake, almost 
perpendicularly from the water’s edge, 
rise the majestic Alps of Savoy ; not 
forming a regular chain, as the Jura 
mountains do behind, but broken into 
every conceivable form, and opening 








here and there, so as to give @-most 
sublime but indescribable view inte: 
the white and glittering distance ag. 
far as the eye can reach. 

“| saw the house where Gibbow 
lived, and the terrace and little sum~ 
mer-house where he used to wri 
and like him better than I did before, 
for having the taste to choose such @ 
retirement, and the power to be happy 
in it; which he undoubtedly was, more 
than during any of the other more 
busy and brilliamt periods of his life, 
The terrace has a fine view of the 
lake and the opposite mountains, but 
its situation is not to be compared 
with many others in the town and 
neighbourhood. 

*< On leaving Lausanne we descend 
to Vevai, which is followed by Clas 
rens, Chillon, and Villeneure. And 
here I must have done with descrips 
tions—for even while I was 
these scenes | could not bring myself 
to look at them with a view-hunter's 
eye, beautiful as they are :—and now 
that I have left them, my recollet, 
tions are so blended with the fancies 
and imaginations that I had previouss 
ly clustered round them, and that 
were multiplied and rendered tenfold 
more vivid when I did see them, that 
I can give you very little real infore 
mation about them. Indeed if I could 
I think you would be better without 
it. It is much better that you should 
make them just what you wish them 
to be, till you do see them ; and:whés 
you do, I'll answer for them, that 
the fairy-work they will destroy, will 
be replaced by a still more lovely ree 
ality.—It was here, on the bordersof 
this lake, between Vevai and Villem 
eure, that the genius of Rousseu lute 
uriated in all its beauty and in all its 
power. In his earliest youth he 
learned to appreciate these scenes; 
and for ever afterwards, wherever his 
perverse fortune might cast him, here 
and here only could his spirit finda 
resting place and a home. Alb hi 
-_ of future and possible goodfor 

e lived in the future and the poss 
ble—were centered in this spot; and 
yet, sincere and simple as they were, 
they could never be realized. 
very ideal of -his hopes and wishes 
was confined to a cottage and an of 
chard on the borders of this lake, 
with a kind companion to talk to, and 
a little boat to row himself about im 
That part of his life over which he 
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can. be said.to have had any real con- 

trol, has proved, that this was what 

p areti apte Re j 
an wi ve 

him to. But bow did he, in fact, 

his life—he whose love for na~ 


pade it a theory, and that t 

of convention ;—with 
was under the control of fa- 
nature was a thing constructed 
and love an invention of Ra- 
: and who could talk glibly of all 
these things, exactly in proportion as 
they knew and felt nothing about 
them—and, indeed, for that very rea~ 
son.—In the eyes of such people as 
these, Rousseau, when first he came 
among them, must have seemed a liy~ 
ing libel on themselves—a standing 
satire on all their habits and institu- 
tions ; and it must not be wondered 
at, if, when his weakness and vanity 
had once tied him to the stake, they 
should keep him there to “ be baited 
by the rabble’s curse,” that thus 
bound and hampered he should be 
delivered over to the contempt and 
hatred of those very persons “< had 
stood awe-struck before him in the 
light of his natural simplicity. Still, 
however, it is some praise to him, that 
he never learned to wear his shackles 
gracefully ;—and that the glitter and 
noise of them could never destroy the 
sights and sounds that came to his 
imagination from the mountains of 
his native land—that wherever his 
weak and diseased body might be de- 
tained by his still more weak and 
diseased will—there was his spirit 
and his heart. There is not a page 
of his writings but what proves this. 
Even thé existence of those writings 
prove it—for if this had not been true, 
they would never have been written. So 
that it would be very idle in us to la- 
Ment such a state of things—except 


13 
for his sake--for without it we 

hate been See ee 
one, should find. it very dificult to 
point out any one foreign writer that 
I would not rather part with than him 
—and as for the li his own 
language, I believe I sho 7 
ong in deciding to sacrifice it all to 
Rousseai 


u. 

‘* From Lausanne you descend to 
Vevai, Rousseau’s favourite town ; 
and a sweet little town it is.—Clarens 
is a short distance farther. The Cha 
teau and chesnut groves, which are 
the ig ain of part PK. Hé-= 
louise, are si on a slight emin« 
ence about a mile from the lake.—A 
few miles farther, and near to the ex- 
tremity of the lake, is the castle of 
Chillon. It is built in the lake-—the 
entrance next the road being so near, 
however, a8 to be reached by a small 
draw-bridge.. Within a short dis- 
tance. of this eastle there is a very 
small island, with two or three trees 
on it. It.is the only one on the lake, 
Byron has here stepped in and dis- 
turbed the associations which previ- 
ously belonged entirely to Rousseau 
and history. We descended into the 
dungeon which is the scene of his 


m. It is not near so my .as 
his darkening imagination made 
it. You can see to read the names 
that are eut on the stone columns and 
walls. His,own is among the rest-~ 
cut very small, on the column to 
which Bonnivard is supposed to have 
been chained; and that of another 
poet, Percy Byshe Shelley, is cut on 
the neighbouring wall, and occupies 
the space of any fifty others. Is 
this pte Men ?—Whereabout do 
you thiuk I cut mine?—On the co- 
lumn near Byron’s, or on the wall 
near Shelley’s?—Or among those of 
the unknown multitude? Or on the 
floor or the ceiling, where there was 
none before ?—No where at all!—I 
hope that this was characteristic, and 
that the other was not.” | 


(To be continued. ) 


* 





GHOST STORY. 


(From Wit.1aM of Matmessory.) 
THE fellowing Ghost Story must be known in some shape or another to most of our 


readers. But not many, perhaps, are aware how long 


it has been upon record. The 


following are the words, a litle abridged, of William of Malmesbury, written in the 
12th century, of the reign of William the Conqueror. 


“ Ture were in that city (Nantes) 
two ecclesiastics, ordained, ere their 


years allowed, to be priests, the bishop 
yielding the same rather to favour 
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than to desert of a fair life ; at last, 
the woful ending of the one instructed 
the survivor how their road went sheer 
to heli. But so far as the science of 
letters they were excellently taught, 
and from very tender infancy so join- 
ed in pleasant friendship, that they 
would have adventured peril of life for 
one another. Wherefore one day, in 
more than wonted overflowing of mind, 
they thus secretly spake :—That for 
many years they, now in study of let- 
ters, now in worldly cares, had exer- 
cised their minds, and had found no 
satisfaction, intent rather amiss than 
aright. Meanwhile the day draweth 
on which shall sever their loves ; 
wherefore they should prevent this, 
and provide that the same faith which 
had joined them living, go with the 
first dying unto the kingdom of the 
dead. They compact therefore, that 
whichsoever shall first depart, shall 
certainly, within thirty days, appear 
to the survivor, waking or sleeping, 
and declare to him if it be as the: Pla- 
tonists hold, that death extinguisheth 
not the mind, but restores it as re- 
leased out of prison, unto its origin, 
God ; if not, then must faith be given 
to the sect of the Epicureans, who be- 
lieve that the soul, loosed from the 
body, vanisheth into air. To this 
was their faith plighted, and in their 
daily discourses the same oath often- 
tentimes renewed ; nor was it long 
before death suddenly taketh one of 
them away. The other remained, and 
thought with much seriousness of the 


ise, expecting yon that his 
Friend chall come during the thirty 
days ; which being spent, giving up 
his hope, he turneth himself to other 
business, when suddenly the other 
stood beside him, being awake, and 
going about some work, pale, and with 
countenance such as is of the dying 
while the spirit passeth away. Then 
the dead first accosts the living, who 
spake not—‘ Knowest thou me?’ he 
said. ‘ I know thee,’ he made an- 
swer ; ‘ and I am not troubled at thy 
unwonted presence so much, as I am 
in wonder of thy long absence.’ But 
he having excused his delay—‘ At 


last,’ said he, ‘ I come ; and my com- 
ing, if thou wilt, dear friend, 


1 be 


“Ghost Story. 





Capri 
profitable to thee ; but to me utterly 
frui 


tless, w sentence is pronounc- 
ed into eternal punishment.’ And 
when the living man, for redemption 
of the dead, would promise to bestow 
all his substance on monasteries and 
on the poor, and himself to 
nights and days in fastings and pray. 
ers, ‘ It is fixed,’ quoth of * that I 
have said ; for the judgments of God 
are without repenting, by which I am 
plunged into the sulphureous gulph 
of hell. My doom is everlasting—m 
pains eternal and innumerable, th 
all the whole world should seek re- 
medy. And that thou mayest under. 
stand something of my infinite suffer. 
ings,’ stretching out his hand, distill. 
ing with an ulcerous sore; ‘ lo! he 
said, ‘ one of the least. Doth it seem 
to thee light?’ And the other reply~ 
ing that it seemed to him light, he, 
bending his fingers, cast three 
— him of that trickling gore ; where- 
of two touching the temples, and one 
the forehead, entered skin and flesh as 
with fiery cautery, making wounds 
that might hold a nut. He bya 
testifying the tness of the i 
—‘ This,’ said the dead, ‘ shall be to 
thee, as long as thou shalt live, an ad- 
monishment of my great punishment ; 
and, if thou slight it not, of thy own 
deliverance.’ He then enjolanh him 
(as the historian goes on to relate) to 
proceed forthwith to Rennes, and there 
to take the habit of a monk ynder the 
holy Melanius. And the other ap- 
pearing still to hesitate, the dead, cum 
oculi vigore perstringens, bade him, if 
he doubted, ‘ to read these letters ; 
and opening his hand, showed him 
written on it thanks, addressed by Sa- 
tan and his whole crew, to every eccle- 
siastical society (catui) ; because they 
neglected nothing of their own 
ures, and suffered such numbersof souls 
to go down to hell, through the decay 
of preaching, as former ages had never 
beheld. The sinner was overcome— 
distributed all his property to churehes 
and the poor—took the habit under St 
Melanius—and became an eminent 
example to all, not only of a wonder« 
ful conversion, but of a holy conversa« 
tion to the end of life.” 
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TRANSLATION OF AN ARABIC POEM. 


In the Appendix to the second volume of the “ History of the Crusades,” of 
Professor Wilken of Heidelberg, is given a literal translation of an Arabic poem, 
written in reproach of the indifference with which the Moslems prosecuted 
those wars. 

Of the poet, Modaffar of Abiward (a town of Khorassan), nothing farther is 
known, than his song of upbraiding on the slackness of the Mussulmen in the 
contest for Islam against the Crusades, specimens of which are given in differ- 
ent historical works of the Arabians. Abulfeda, in his Annals, has adduced, as 
a specimen, some distichs, to which Reiske, from a MS. of Ebn-Shohnah, - has 

three more (9, 11, a In the History of Jerusalem and Hebron, of 
which Professor Wilken had access to two MSS. in the Imperial Library at 
Paris, varying but little from one another in to this poem, and that 
chiefly in errors of the copyist, nor differing much from the text as given by 
Abulfeda, a few additional distichs are cited. Abulfeda has given only the 
better and more intelligible distichs (1, 2, 4—7, 16, 17), which does credit to 
his judgment. 

It would appear, from the reference made to the poem in the body of the 
work, that it was written soon after the taking of Jerusalem by the Crusaders, 
which assigns its date about the year A.D. 1100. 


1, WE have mingled our blood with streaming tears, 

Therefore is there nothing of us now left for the stroke of the foe. 
2. Oh! ill weapons of the man are tears, which he sheds 

In the time when the fire of war is kindled by the glittering swords. 


3. Hear, sons of Islam! Yet are there copeenel to you 
Battles, in which heads must come under hoofs. 


4. But how can it be that your eye sleeps, the lashes full (sc. of sleep) 
Amidst sorrows, which would awaken every sleeper ? 
§. And brothers in Syri eir place of rest is 
Sue cule oP aan ite etn ho ane of at eames 
6. Them the Roman loads, burdens with dishonour, and ye 
Draw after you the train of luxury, as if ye lived in peace. 
%. And how much of blood is already poured out, and of the beautiful 
How many a one guards the blushes of her beauty with her fingers spread over thei. 
8. During the time that stroke and thrust are but once exchanged, 
Are both her sons grown gray. 
9. And he that draws back in fear, from the whirlpool of this strife 
To deliver his iife, shall one day gnash his teeth for repentance. 
10, This strife puts into the hands of the idolaters s swords, 
Which will one day wound neck and head of the fai 
11. Soon will the prophet, the buried in Taijeba,* cry out, 
With loud voice, ** O race of Hashem ! 
12. I see my le not pointing on the foe 
hate lanes, and the pillars of the Faith totter.” 
13, They shun the fire, fearing to set their foot in it, 
And consider not that shame follows without tarrying. 
16, Can they endure such shame, the leaders in fight of the Arabs ? 
Can they keep silence in such dishonour, the heroes of the Persians? - 
17. Ah! if they will not out of zeal defend their Faith, 
Yet out of jealousy should they guard what is te them precious and holy. 
18. And if they dread, on naked fields without shelter, the raging of the fight, 
Should they not yet engage in the fight for very lust of spoil ?” 


tes 





* An appellation of Medina. + Namely, the persons of their families. 
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HORZ CANTABRIGIENSES., No III. 










Jubente cum primum Deo Britannia 









Arose nS cavis recessibus caput extulit, 

was the charter, the charter of the land, Ei in manus hee charta magna tradita est, 

And ian angels the strain : Celestiumque omnis melos cacinit chotus: | 
Rule, Britannia! Bri rule the waves ! Fluctus regas, domina vegas Britannia; 
Britons never shall ve slaves. Nunquam Britannus imperanti serviet. 

The nations, not so blest as thee, Sua entium minus felieium 
Must in their turns to tyrants fail; Manet viciselm sors, jugum hostile: interim ” 
thou shalt tiourish and free, Tu, Nostra, pulcra, tu vigebis libera, ; 
all. Gens tavifignde, ene meneane omnibus, 






Per damna tu 







que 
Novas tuis vires ministrat quercubus 








itannia Fluctus §c. 
‘Thee haughty tyrants ne’er shall tame: Non te mus perdomabit insolens, __. : 
All their otters to bend thee down . Ut thronoque te dejectum eat : : 
Will but arouse thy generous flame— = tua, ae calcare incita, 
And work their woe, and thy renown. oy Soleo 
eee Ce 





Rule, Britannia! &c 
To thee belons the rural reign: Ruris colonos imperia beant tua; 
Thy cities shall with commerce shine; Cives beant in Erbibus commercia : ’ 
All thine shall be the subiect main, Tibi equor omne obtem ee subditum, 
And ev'ry shore it circles thine. Et omne, cujus alluit lit solum. 
Rule, Britannia’ &c, Fluctus, Sc. 















The muses, still with freedom found, Camena, Libertatis usque ‘oo ext ctenas, 
Shall to thy happy coasts revair, Viset tuam, visamque on aunenit insulam ; 
a e! with matchless eed crown’, Felix nimis! nam fillas armat Veniis, 
eel eee nee Et filias qui p t, Mars filios. 
Rule, ni cule the waves! Fluctus My = jomina regas Brittania ; 
Britons never shall be slaves. Nunquam Bri rittanus imperanti serviet. 














‘ 






Says Plato, why should man be Cur vana mens hormini, ey 
ince bounteous Heaven has A. great? Bearit itum Jovis manus? 
Why look, with insolent disdain, pasion he a t. ille fr-lices 4 ee 
it? - 





On those unde undeck’d with wealth or state? 
@anonaig token , or beds of um oo ome. num we tumens 
Or all ms that deck the fair, Torus, puelle gemma num piler# decus, 
Can all the ries of a crown Diadema num samle sollicitam potest 
tem explicare ? num salutem reddere? 


Give health, or ease the brow of care? 
The sceptred king, the burthened ad dave, sceptrigerque obit, obit et servus miser, 
pati; } 













The humble an/ the haugh' —te Onis anole vit apate St aeneguns 
Therich, the poor, the base, ot Fortes, fugaces, divites, pau los 
In dust, wi Pulvis—nec est discrimen—i contegit. 
Go, search the tombs where ~ rest, Regum sepulchra quzre, queis vivis caput 
a once the greatest titles wore: Corona cinxit sstmim mic¢ans : 4 
Of wealth and p they're dispossest, Prise nee ultra opes, nec ultra gloria 
Comitatur; aufugit throno excussis honos. 





And all their honours are 0 more. 










So flies the meteor through the skies, Sic que citato pervolant axe xthera 
And spreads along a gi train ; Meteora, dispergunt inauratum juvar : 
When shot—'tis gone—its beauty dies, En! jam micant—volant—cadunt ! extinguitur 
ee eee Omnis venustas ; ni! nisi aer est levis, rt 
So ’tis with us, my social so Nostrém hac, sodales, usque lege res fluunt; 
Let friendship reign while here we stay; Ergo et sodalitium colamus $ 
Let’s crown our joys with flowing bowls— Cratera, dum licet, coronemus—Jove os 
Jubente, cunctis (ut negent) abeundum erit.: * 





When Jove commands, we must obey. 





ll 
3. . 
The sun sets in night, and the stars shun theday; Sol nocte conditur, astra Lucifer fugat: 
But glory remains, when their light fades away. Condantut astra solque, gloria — 
aoe ye tormentors; your threats are in vain ; Uras secesve, tortor; incassiim furis, ef 
the son of Alnomoc shall never complain. Satus Alnomoco, uftut fremas, nescit queri. 


Remember the arrows he shot from his bow Cornu memento quot torserit, 
. Quot straverit e svtie tipematfor duces 









Wiysostow’ Do youwairdlll surinktromy pain? ‘Moratur ecquid ?—An dolorem wt deprecer? 
so slow ou wait — rem w 
the son of J will never complain. Perge—Alnomoci filius nescit queri. 
Remember the wood where in ambush we lay, Memento vastis quam latuerim in saltibus, 
And the scalps whichwe borefrom yournation away. Ovams quot et victor tropeaevexerim! 
Now the flame rises fast ! yon oxalt in my pain; Ardescit ignis—jam triumphus vester est : 

But the son of Anomoc shall never os At Alnomoci filius mescit queri. 4 
I tae ely by hes Eo ipse terram, qud prior venit pater» 

His, in the fame of his son : Gawkebit umbra filii fama sui: 










pn rejoice 
Deat comes like a friend; he nere me coun pain, Cunctos amica mors dolores eximit, 
‘\nd the son of Alnomoc has seorn’d to complain, Satus Alnomoco nee seme! voluit queri. 





—— 
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THE TRAGI-COMICAL HISTORY OF THE LOVERS OF QUIMPER-CORENTIN. 


Mapame pe Marcet was about for- 
ty years of age, rich, and lived at Pa- 
ris in a handsome style: She was 
aecustomed, the greater part of the 
year, to have at her house. select so- 
ciety of men of letters, and of women, 
who were interested in the snenet 4 
all new publications, particularly su 

as the theatres. She was, 
however, obliged, by the will of an 
uncle, to pass six weeks or two months 
every autumn at a country seat in 
Poitiers ; but to console herself for the 
ennui of a country life, and of coun- 
try company, which she could not 


avoid seeing, she had taken care to. 


have her chateau well filled with a set 
of acquaintances sufficient for her a- 
musement while thus banished. 

The company consisted, independent 
of her husband, the president (who 
found enough of occupation in the 

ent of his land, in settling 
with his tenants, and in the embellish- 
ment of his place), of Madame d’ Ai- 
gremont, nearly of her own age, and 
whose taste, as to literature, was per- 
fectly conformable to her own. ‘This 
lady was accompanied by her daugh- 
ter, an exceedingly handsome girl, six- 
teen or seventeen years old, who had 
an Fang herself mistress of every 
agreeable talent, and gone through a 
r course of reading to form the 
eart, taste, and mind of a young per- 
son. 

The president’s brother, called the 
Chevalier de St Marcel, had been in 
the army many years, and had been 
thought amiable in all the towns 
where his regiment had been garrison- 
ed. He was indeed thought so in 
many parts of Paris, but, to be sure, 
they were not the most fashionable. 
He frequently attended the theatres 
from want of something to do—read 
all new pamphlets and journals for the 
same reason—and saw and heard the 
discussions of the learned at his sister- 
in-law’s. An abbé, the complaisant of 
Madame de Marcel, known as the au- 
thor of some works of science, but 
who, to extend the atmosphere of his 
reputation, had condescended to dis- 
cuss works of lighter importance, had 
agreed to pass the autumn with the 
persons before named, and so much 
the more willingly, as the house was 

> ~ and convenient, and the ta- 

OL. 7 » 


ble excellent. He had brought with 
him his nephew, @ young man really 
amiable, whom the.abbé was introduc 
ing into life, and who joined to a fair 
outside a brilliant and well cultivated 
mind. ( tek had an earnest desire to 

an presence of the young 

y seemed to animate his exertions), 
it was without any fixed plan ; but it 
is always right to endeavour to be 
amiable, for that leads to every thing. 

The first week after their arrival 
was taken up by receiving formal com< 
pany, and cards were of course intro- 
duced, which tired our a ex- 
dent a+ § abbé find time for a ph ry 
chess after dinner,’ or Madame de 
Marcel in the evenings for a game of 
tric-trac with her brother-in-law the 
chevalier. 

After some time the influence of 
eompany diminished, and they were 
left to amuse themselves, or rather to 
their own tranquillity. Madame de 
Marcel lost no time in ing an 
amusement that would occupy the 
mind and employ the memory—a plan 
she had formed the preceding winter, 
and it was instantly put inte execu- 
tion. At first, when it commenced 
after supper, it consisted of inno- 
cent games, in which forfeits are paid, 
and punishments ordered to m 
the forfeits. These punishments were 
always to relate some story, to recite 
verses, or to sing; and the company 
were delighted whenever the yw 
of the abbé incurred a penalty, for he 
never failed to produce ing a~ 
greeable, inspired, no doubt, his 
wish to , and to display his ta~ 
lents before the object who seemed. to 
notice him. 

Madame de Marcel and her friend 
had very cultivated minds, and if they 
did not trouble or fatigue their imagi< 
nations, showed off at least their me- 
mories. The abbé was not behind 
hand ; but he was diffuse, often ob- 
scure, and a in prose. The ches 
valier related feats of war, and mo- 
destly owned they were not his own. 
But the two persons who were the 
most embarrassed, and whom they 
were 4 soon forced to excuse from 
paying their forfeits, were the presi- 
dent and the young lady. The first 
excused himself y saying, that no- 
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thing was so difficult to him as the 


making @ tale off hand—that he would | 


a thousand times rather sum up the 
evidence. in the longest 
ever — i by fal a he ‘soon 
i it, falling.asleep im- 
Srodiately’ after ‘supper, which pre- 
is taking any part in the 

The young lady did not want either 


ng or talents, but it was: 


thought unbecoming her age or situa- 
tion to appear too well informed. The 
nephew therefore willingly undertook 
Seingnent of ere a and his 
securi accepted, e con 
‘tinned. Sor el nights. m4 
Atlength, Madame de Marcel wish- 
ing to refine upon this kind of amuse- 
ment, said to M. de Verbois, “ Sir, 
seem to have so much wit and: ta- 
t, that EF should think you capable 
of succeeding at a trifling game, which 
I have heard was formerly played at 
the Hétel de Rambowillet, when the 


Dutchess of Montausier was known 


under the name of the fair Julia d’An- 


gennes. It is said that she, and each 


of the ladies and men of letters who 
were used to assemble there, began a 
story, and continued it until the his- 

became exceedingly complicated, 


andthe hero placed in’ the most em- 
barrassing situation,—and that then 
one of the company undertook to dis- 
pel all the chaos, and clear up the 
embarrassments that had-enveloped the 


different personages. I have heard that 
the famous bishop of © ge eames ‘a 
@ particular talent in the unravelling 
these histories, however difficult. You 
know that this prelate, when young, 
was a frequent visitor at the Hotel de 
Rambouillet, and as he was very short, 
he was called the Julia’s dwarf... Now, 
M. de Verbois,” continued she, “‘ do 
you think yourself capable of acting 
part of M. Huet ?” 

** Assuredly, madam,” replied the 
young man, “‘I am neither so short 
nor so learned as the bishop of Av- 
tanches ; but what that te did in 
his youth for his divine Julia, I think 
a of undertaking, in the 

0 ing my court to you 
and to those ladies.” : ny 

‘** That being the case,” answered 
Madame de Marcel, “I will begin a 
history—you shall continue it, my 
dear, looking at Madame di Aigre- 
mont; we will dispense with your 
daughter from in ing, for, as it 
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trial that 


CAprit 
will be a romance, she cannot as yet be 
supposed eapable of forming one.. 'Bhe 
president shall sleep, because he makes 
up, after supper here, for the little naps 
he used to. take in the mornings when, 
3 the bench. The abbé shall 

is genius to increase the intrigues of 
our history, in such wise that the 
winding up shall become very. diffi. 
cult; it shall be for him to form the 
veritable Gordian knot. My brothet. 
in-law must be careful to avoid-cutting 
it; on the contrary, he must multiph 
events. as much as he cam. ..M, FA 
Verbois will then have to unravel, the 
whole ; and I am_ persuaded,.. that 
whatever pains we may take to ems 
barrass him, he will produce a denoues 
ment at once simple, rational, and 
fortunate.” ' 

‘* You expect a great deal from me;” 

said M. de Verbois, ‘‘ and will make 
me modest as to any talent I may have 
for the unravelling such histories; 
but I do not despair to succeed. to 

our satisfaction in this point, either 

y the stroke of a wand, by a litile 
fairy assistance, or by magic; besides, 
I know full well, that in a romanee, 
when any personage becomes too em- 
barrassing, how easily he may be 
rid of by poison or by the sword.’— 
“Oh! that is not the case here,.if 
you please, sir,” exclaimed Madame de 
Marcel ;” it is not so that we under~ 
stand you are to perform your task. 
Not one person that may be introduce 
ed in our history shall disappear, end 
they must all be forthcoming at the 
end, and all happy. The aid of magic 
and of fairies is forbidden: _ neither 
the president nor myself believe .in 
sorcerers—all the events, if not exact. 
ly true, must be probable, and. the 
conclusion simple and_ natural.” 
“‘ These laws are somewhat severe,” 
said the abbé, ‘‘ but I dare say that 
my nephew will glory in submitting 
to and observing them.” The oh 
confirmed his uncle’s assertion a 
bow, and Madame de Marcel thus 
gan her history. 


The town of Quimper-Corentin if 
renowned throughout all lower Brit- 
tany, for the beauty of the women, 
the refinement of the men, and me 
singularity of the adventures whi 
happen - my I shall begin. by mak- 
ing a slight sketch of some of them; 
but what I shall say will be trifling,in 
comparison of those singular and ine 
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i adventures that will be told ; 
astonish, affect, and confound 

you for the most un- 
and happy conclusion. If 
ever it may be said that the end 
crowns the work, it will be so in this 
instance, and redound to the glory of 
M. de Verbois.”” ‘The young man per- 
ceived how much she was bantering 
with him, but allowed her to proceed, 
uninterruptedly, as follows, without 
sen cerry | of final success. 

M.*de Lokrenan, high steward 
of Quimper-Corentin, was one of the 
richest and most respectable persons of 
the provinee: his house was frequent- 
ed by all the young men of abilities or 
talents ; and it was the more agreeable 
to them, ‘from its beg inhabited by 
four young ladies equally amiable. 
Two .of we were the seneschal’s 
daughters, and made only part of his 
family, which was numerous ; the eld- 
est was called Balzamie—the younger 
Gabrielle. The two others were his 
nieces, whose parents, residing in fo- 


they 
you, and 
expected 


‘reign parts, had sent them to the 


seneschal’s lady, a woman of abilities, 
who had taken charge of their educa- 
tion. One was named Adelaide, and 
the other Aline. 

M. de Kerenflute, son to a rich 
and celebrated merchant, accustomed 
— to the dangers of the sea—brave, 
well made, and - amiable—seemed 
strongly smitten with the charms of 


Mademoiselle Balzamie, who, to a- 


lively imagination, added wit, and the 
grace of a fine figure. 

M. du Courci, the son also of a 
very respectable mercantile family, 
showed an inclination to marry Made- 
moiselle Gabrielle, whose ‘too brilliant 
eyes announced a romantic head, and 
a disposition for great adventures. 

Monsieur de Sainval, an officer in 
the East India Company’s service, was 
much in love with Aline, to whose 
pretty face was joined simple manners 
and good temper. 

M. de Saint Leon, a reduced in- 
fantry officer, had yielded his heart to 
the beauty of Adelaide the more rea- 
dily, as herdisposition seemed inclined 
to favour his passion and meet his ad- 
vances, , 

For a period all these lovers passed 
their time very agreeably in the house 
of the high steward. Their amours 
were confined within the bounds of the 
strictest decency and decorum; and 
all that the gossips of the town could 
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say, was sometimes, in laughing, that 
one ‘of’ these days they sh see 
eight persons married at once. The 
high ot replied, that this could 
not be, for that his daughters .were not 
such desirable matches, and that his 
nieces would return to their’ parents, 
and not marry in Brittany. In truth, 
these comfortable arrangements were 
cruelly broken up. The young ladies 
were forced to quit Quimper-Corentin, 
and I shall explain the cause. 

The high steward had two sisters : 
one had married an officer of infantry, 
who had successively risen to the rank 
of lieutenant-colonel, and had’ been 
appointed governor of Colicoure, a sea- 
port in Roussillon ; the other was set- 
tled with her husband, a rich mer- 
chant, at Cadiz in Spain. These two 
sisters not having ‘any children, and 
knowing that their brother, besides 
many boys, had two girls, had written 
to him, to desire that he would send 
each of them one, hinting their inten- 
tions of making them heiresses, and of 
establishing them advantageously in 
= high ate home A Rrwaroy 
The high steward ‘thinking the pro- 
posals most advantageous, and the 
aunts having provided for the expenses 
of the journey, ‘he sent» off his two 
daughters in proper carriages, er 
the care of trusty servants of both 
sexes. ‘hey traversed France to Rous- 
sillon, and- the eldest remained at 
Colicoure. The youngest having rested 
herself a few days, continued her jour- 
ney to Cadiz. 

The adieus had been most tender 
and affecting. The'lover of Balzamie 
was plu in the dee affliction. 
He atitts foresee ous melancholy 
event ; and his mistress had ‘nearly 
the same presentiment, but she had 
wrought up her mind to support what- 
ever might befall her, like a true he- 
roine of romance. The lover of Ga- 
brielle was less afflicted; not that he 
was less attached to his mistress, but 
he had formed a plan, the execution 
of which he thought certain, namely, 
to go himself to Cadiz, where he had 
relatives, and flattered himself that he 
could there continue his court to 
Gabrielle with the same ease as at 
Quimper. 

Immediately upon the departure of 
the daughters, preparations were made 
for that of the nieces. Aline was to 
be sent to her father, brother to ‘the 
high steward’s wife, at Pondicherry, 
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where she might flatter herself to gain 
a brilliant establishment. She would 
never ahem nto such ‘ha long 
wi t shu ering, 5 net 
Sainval, who, we have said, was in 
the India Company’s service, i 
to meet her in India. She set out, 
therefore, for L’Orient, somewhat con- 
soled by this hope, where Sainval was 
already arrived. They embarked on 
board different vessels, but bound to 
the same port, and set sail together. 
There now only remained at Quim- 
per the tender and romantic Adelaide ; 
t she was soon recalled to Ital by 
her father, another brother to the hig 


steward’s lady, and ily departed 
for Saisie. Saint cp in de- 
spair, and daily mingled his tears and 
regrets with those of the wretched 
Kerenflute. Having thus made you 
acquainted with tbe heroes and hero- 
ines of my history,—having painted 
their characters, and prett bly 
dispersed them over the globe,—I be- 
mn ome yee, = Marcel, I 
permitted to some rest. 
ie wil be io soe dear friend, 
ing at Madame d’Ai t,) to 
tell us to-morrow Maat ene ke. 
fell these young ladies and gentlemen. 
On the morrow, at the same hour, 


that is to say, after supper, the presi- 
dent sleeping, and the rest of the com- 
y listening, the friend of Madame 

e Marcel thus spoke :— 
The lovers, separated from their 


hearts’ delight, continued to afflict 
themselves ; but the other inhabitants 
of Quimper looked for nothing but 
agreeable news from these young la- 
dies. Balzamie seemed contented and 
satisfied with her aunt in Roussillon. 
Gabrielle had arrived at Cadiz before 
Du Courci, and her. aunt had pressed 
her to marry an old Spaniard, lately 
returned from Peru, immensely rich, 
which she refused as much and as long 
as she could, because he was very old, 
very ugly, and, as it was said, very 

ous; but they remarked to her, 
that as he was so old, he might pos- 
sibly die soon ; sual an bb-ould leave 
her his whole fortune, she might in 
that case, if she then pleased, enjoy it 
with Du Courci. This excellent rea- 

ing had its effect upon her, and it 
un tag that she had made up 
her mind to marry the rich Peruvian. 

Adelaide was at Leghorn. It re- 
quired a year at least to receive any 
news from those who had sailed to 
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‘Deapail 

India, Every one’s mind, 
was, tranquil about them, when. two 
couriers arrived with letters thet 
plunged the whole town of Quimper 
into the utmost distress. The melan. 
choly news they brought had been 
preceded by an accident that had hap. 
pened to one of the couriers, as he was 
— through the forest between 

antes and Vannes. He was attacked 
by robbers, who carried away his port. 
manteau, and opened it, in search of 
jewels or gold; but not finding any, 
they tore all the papers and letters to 
pieces, and threw them into a rivulet, 
whence they were taken out in a mi- 
serable condition, and, when carefully 
dried, they were all, or in parts, de- 
livered according to their different di- 
rections. The letters from Spain and 
from Roussillon had been sadly dam- 
aged; however, the high steward’s 
— decyphered him that of Balzamie, 
as follows :— 

‘* Imagine, my dear maroma, what 
was my despair, when carried off \in 
spite of my resistance. I found m 
transported on board the v of 
Barbarossa, who instantly setting every 
sail, made for Algiers. I arrived there 
more dead than alive ; and with what 
horror was I not penetrated, when I 
saw myself shut up in the seraglioof 
this barbarian! It was in vain that] 
called for assistance on all my rela 
tions, and even on M. de Kerenflute, 
who had so often amused us with his 
exploits at sea, and who had told mie 
twenty times, that if I ever should 
fall into the hands of the Turks, he 
would find means to deliver me.” ‘The 
remainder of the letter was illegible; 
but this was sufficient to throw: the 
family of the Lokrenans into the ut- 
most grief. Kerenflute was present at 
the reading of this fatal letter. Inany 
other circumstances, with what pléa- 
sure would he have heard that M 
moiselle Balzamie had kept him in 
thoughts! At present he eagerly seized 
the idea that she had hinted to him, 
to hasten to deliver her from the 
hands of these barbarians. “ Yes” 
cried he with joy, “I hear, dearest 
Balzamie, that thou callest on me for 
succour. She has need of my courage; 
I fly to her aid ; and I swear never to 
re-enter Quimper again, until F shall 
have obtained her liberty.” Having 
said this, Kerenflute quitted the house, 
and began instantly to collect all his 
own money, and made use also of the 
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longer time, and pass the Straits respo 


PY sibreltar : he determined, there- 
fore, to travel post on the wings of 
love, France, to Toulon. On 
his arrival at Toulon with letters 
of exchange, he instantly bought, 
armed, equipped a vessel, in 
which he embarked with the utmost 
haste, and made sail for Algiers. Feel- 
hearts, be not alarmed for Keren- 
flute; the motive that animates him 
will preserve him from all accidents. 
In fact, he arrived. safely at Algiers ; 
and I recommend him to the person 
who is next to continue this history. 

We will now return to Quimper. 
The unfortunate accident that had 
happened to Balzamie was nothing to 
the affliction which the letter from 
Mademoiselle Gabrielle added to this 
miserable family. This is all that 
could be made out from her torn 
letter :— 

“ What horror! Who can even 

the mere idea of such horror ? 
The wretched Gabrielle has then, 
without knowing it, devoured the 
heart of her lover. Her husband, in- 
sulting her grief, said, ‘ Dost thou 
know what meat thou hast just been 
eating? What a dish I had prepared 
for thee? The feasts of Atreus and 
Thyestes, of Pelops and of Tantalus, 
were nothing in comparison of what 
thou. hast just done. It was—it was 
the heart of Du Courci.’ At these 
words, my dear mamma, I fainted. 
I long lost all my senses. They were 
forced to carry me out, and I know 
not even now where I am———” 

Had the rest of the letter not been 
torn, there was no one in Quimper 
that would have had the courage to 
hear it read. Everywhere sobs and 
lamentations resounded : all pitied the 
miserable Gabrielle, all tried to con- 
sole her relations, without being able 
to receive any consolation themselves. 
There were no longer any suppers or 
amusements in the house of the high 
steward : visitors came thither but to 
weep. Saint Leon, the only one of 
the four lovers who had remained in 
Lower Brittany, hastened with eager- 
ness to partake of their grief ; when a 
letter received from horn made 
him as much in want of consolation 
himself. 


Adelaide had written to her aunt, 


her to set out with him, to deliver her 
into the hands of this villanous Cala- 
brese ; but that she should ever 
her dear uncle, her dear aunt, her 
cousins, and the unfortunate Saint 
Leon. Saint Leon, having the ex- 
ample of Kerenfiute before his eyes, 
thought himself equally bound to suc- 
cour and avenge his mistress by land, 
done by sea. He 
formed, therefore, a similar resolution; 
and having adopted like measures, set 
out to traverse Calabria after the fair 
Adelaide, as his friend had crossed the 
seas after the handsome Balzamie. 

I shall now leave them, with your 
permission, ladies and gentlemen, said 
the friend of Madame de Marcel. 
Monsieur L’ Abbé will tell us to-mor- 
row whether their expeditions have 
been fortunate, or the contrary. 

Ladies, said the Abbé en ihe 
morrow, romances and such light li- 
terature are not my forte ; it is well 
known that I have pursued other stu- 
dies, but I will risk every. thing to 
please you—I shall prolong your hi 
tory and labour against mine own 
blood, by embarrassing, as much as in 
my power, my nephew, who has un- 
dertaken the denouement. 

Kerenflute had a prosperous voyage 
to Algiers—having secured the pro- 
tection of the Consul of France, he 
landed at his house, and made instant 
inquiries if the Corsair Barbarossa had 
not lately returned from a cruise with 
some French female slaves. The con- 
sul assured him, that he had not heard 
of ay such thing, but each having 
made: fartherand more exact researches, 
they learned, that.an European slave, 
but from what nation was not exactly 
known, had lately been admitted into 
the seraglio of Corsair. Having 
paid largely an eunuca to know the 
na me of this slave, he said, she was 
called Bolsani or Basani, ab, cried 
out Kerenflute, it must. be my dear 
Pjalzamie—new cares and fresh ex- 
jvenses to obtain a sight of, and to 
‘speak to her. Alas, all his cares were 
ended, by hearing that the Bashaw of 
Algiers here a present to offer to 
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te imto the seraglio of the 
d Signor.—The despairing lover 
exhausts his purse and credit in vain, 
all attempts to enter that asylum for 
ee beauty are equally disagree- 
e and dangerous. He paraded sor- 
rowfully day and ni round the 
walls of this gulph, wherein are bu- 
ried the leauties of Europe and of 
Asia. One day he overheard, in a 
coffee-house, some Greeks and Jews 
han re in lin Franca, on a 
terrible adventure that had just hap- 
pened in the seraglio; a beautiful 
uropean slave, that had been lately 
brought thither, had made great re- 
sistance to the desires of the Grand 
Signor. The Sultan, as much ani- 
‘mated by her charms as by her resist- 
ance, was about to employ violence to 
reduce her to submission, when this 
courageous person drew a poignard 
from her bosom, and declared to his 
highness, that she would rather lose 
her life than fail in the vows she had 
sworn to a lover in her own country, 
and whom she was expecting would 
deliver her. The Sultan despising 
her menaces, she pui them into exe- 
eution, and having given the Sultan a 
stroke with her poignard so ill directed 
that the wound was not dangerous, 
she stabbed herself to the heart and 
instantly expired. 
If this recital had alarmed Keren- 
flute, what he heard and saw on 
the morrow convinced him of its truth. 
He was told, that a head was exjosed 
on a pike on the walls of the seraglio, 
with an inscription below it in the 
Turkish language, and in such large 
characters that every one might read 
it. He hastened to the spot with an 
interpreter, who, having read the in- 
no sm translated it to him as fol- 
ows :— 


* People, behold the head of a cule 
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slave, that dared to raise hey 






against the Emperor of beli 
instead of —— herself to ti 
supreme will. She prevented the hors 
rible punishments that would = 
followed such a crime by putting hers 
self to death.—Tremble rebellious and 
cruel slaves, submit yourselves with 
patience and humility—Her nami 
was’ —the interpreter hesitated a mga 
ment, and read ‘* Alzamire.” *" 

*«* Oh, heavens! exclaimed ‘the 
wretched Kerenflute, it is Bal 0 
he raised his eyes with fear to 
head of the criminal, which, alth 
disfigured by the agonies of 
still appeared handsome—Her 
were closed, the cast of her 
nance, her little mouth, and 
chesnut hair, every thing recalled 
the unfortunate Breton the ideavof 
the person he adored—“ It is Bak 
zamie,” cried he a thousand times, - 
while rolling himself in the dust, and 
attempting to dash his brains out 
against the walls of the seraglio—with 
great difficulty was he earried away to 
the suburbs of Pera, where he 
exclaiming incessantly, ‘‘ Oh, heavens! 
it is Balzamie.” ; r 

Madame ‘de Marcel and all ‘the 
company agreed that the situation was 
most touching, and complimented the 
Abbé on his having shown such abili- 
ty, and the more readily, he had 
bawled so loudly “ Oh, heavens! it 
is Balzamie,” that all the servants who 
had heard it in the first anti-chamber 
ran to inquire what had happened 
It had awakened even the president; 
but they were all made easy by learn- 
ing it was but a tale. 

The Abbé continuing his recital 
let us return, said he, to the other ad- 
ventures of our Quimper-Corentin >= 

You have been told, that’ Saint 
Leon had set out for Calabria, in the 
hope of delivering Adelaide from: they 
hands of her tyrant. As the distance 
is great from Quimper-Corentin ‘to 
that country, it required all the abi 
lity, courage, and patience of “Sgifit 
Leon, to discover the residence of his 
mistress, as he was perfectly ignorant 
of the name of the person he had 
married. We are unable to renderan 
exact account of all the circumstances 
of his journey, or of the events, 
out doubt terrible, that marked the 
catastrophe. What was known at 
Quimper was sufficient to throw the 
whole town into consternation; It was 
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‘was dead, and buried in me 
convent of capuchins at Reggio ; an 
that, not long after, a thread merchant 
of Quimper, who made yearly very 
extended journies, and sometimes car- 
ried his ware to Italy, had asserted, 
on his return heme, that he had seen 
Saint Leon, who had become a capu- 
chin under the name of Father Guig- 
nold de Concarneau; that he had 
heard him preach in the parish church 
of a village in Lombardy—that not 
only.he knew him from the features 
of his countenance, but had talked 
with him ; and that Saint Leon had 

of him not to say any thing 
about him in Brittany. The fate of 
the family of M. de Lokrenan appear- 
ed as afflicting as extraordinary, when 
news was received from Aline, which, 
without being of so melancholy a cast, 
was not the less strange. It was not 
contained in written letters, but a his- 
tory so much the more deserving of 
belief, as it ‘was printed. This history 
was current through France, which, 
if considered as a romance: at Paris, 
it was solely owing to the personages 
mentioned in it being unknown in the 
capital, whereas at Quimper it had 
quite a contrary effect. 
_ The ship on board of which Aline 
had embarked having been wrecked 
on the coast of Golconda, its rich 
contents were plundered by the sub- 
jects of the monarch of that rich coun- 
try, and they had presented to their 
king a beautiful French woman called 
Aline, as the most precious part of 
the booty. The Indian priuce was so 
much of that opinion, that, he gene- 
rously ordered the rest of the prison- 
ers to be set at liberty; and falling 
desperately in love with our young 
Bretonne, he had wholly yielded up 
his heart, and had divided his empire 
with her. The Golconders, enchant- 
ed with the beauty and sweet temper 
of Aline as much as their monarch, 
had submitted themselves so totally 
to her power, that on the demise of 
the sovereign of the richest diamond 
mines in the world, they had unani- 
mously chosen her mistress of the 
empire. 

The new. queen could not forget 
her country, nor quit the idea of Sain- 
val, who had. testified so strongly his 
affections.—She offered to conclude a 
treaty of alliance with the governor of 


; Adelaide, having suffered 
pail Geo janlonen. of the Calan 
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the French settlements in India; and; 
as the attachment .between her and) 
Sainval was no secret at Pondicherry, he 
was chosen to exeeute the honourable 
commission of assuring the queen, 
of the respect and devotedness of) his 
nation. Aline, it may be imagin 
gave him a reception ; she 
had even imagined to please and 
surprise him, a scene which all Paris: 
admired, as the fruit of a fertile imae 
gination, but the full yalue of it could 
not be felt without having lived at 
Quimper. 

M. de Lokrenan had about a league 
from the town a very beautiful sum- 
mer retreat, in fact, it was merely a 
cottage, but decorated with ev 
thing such a place was susceptible of ; 
on one side was a grove, intersected 
by a rivulet, that was crossed by an 
elegant wooden bridge ; on the other 
was a meadow full of cows, whose 
milk made the best butter in Brittany. 
The lady Lokrenans and their cou- 
sins went often thither for a walk, and . 
with their fair hands made such but- 
ter as would have done honour to the 
most. splendid tables—Aline took 
greater pleasure in, this amusement 
than the rest, and succeeded far supe- 
rior to them—she used to dress her« 
self as a shepherdess, and her butter 
was distinguishable from that of all, 
the others. 

Sainval had often assisted her in 
this innocent . occupation—The re- 
membrance of the hours they had. so 
often pesunsy passed at a spot dear 
to both, was so present to the mind of 
the queen of Golconda, that she had 
built, at a small distance from her 
capital, an exact copy of the cottage 
and its surrounding objects. It was 
there the queen of Golconda gave the 
ambassador a private audience, and 
assured him of the duration of her af- 
fections, On his part, Sainval swore, 
that the recollection of the butter made 
by Aline’s fair hands was far more deli- 
cious than the diamonds of Golconda 
appeared brilliant. 

The description of the queen’s. cot- 
tage was so minutely detailed in the 
history, that there was none in Quim~ 
per did not know it for that of the high 
steward’s; the whole town, on learn- 
ing the circumstance, went thither with 
the book in their hands, saying, “ aye, 
there’s the grove—there’s the bridge— 
the meadow—the cows ; let us console 
ourselves for the misfortunes of our 
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three other ladies, for here at 
least is one who been fortune’s fa- 
vourite. In truth, it was just that it 
— be so, for she was the most ami- 


' At this part the Abbé stopped, find- 
— it was rather late, and that he 
falfiled his task. ‘‘ It is now your 
turn,” said Madame de Marcel to the 
shall cane Mtv Gu hieeory” 
to fini i ” 
“ I will do what I can,” replied the 
Chevalier, ‘and as sh as possible ; 
for, in quality of a soldier, I ought to 
be itious, and fortunately it is 
not my lot to relieve ~'l these lovers 
from their embarrassn. nts.” 

On the morrow, the Chevalier said, 
I should find it very difficult, I believe, 
to add any thing to the misfortunes or 
to the cruel situation of the lover of 
the defunct Adelaide in Italy, or to the 
miserable Gabrielle in Spain. I shall 
leave M. de Verbois to bring them out 
of the scrape if he can; I shall con- 
tent myself with continuing the thread 
of the two other histories. 

The joy that the good fortunes of 
Aline and Sainval had caused in Quim- 
per, was of no long duration ; a con- 
tinuation of the history was received, 
of which they were the hero and hero- 
ine ; and it was related that the pro- 
ject the Queen of Golconda had form- 
ed of raising her lover to share her 
throne, had not succeeded. The Gol- 
conders had voluntarily submitted 
themselves to the government of Aline, 
because such is the power of beauty, 
that the hearts of the greatest barbari- 
ans cannot resist it. The Indians 
doubted not of her ruling them with 
kindness, and although their manners 
were different from hers, that slice 
would permit them to follow their an- 
cient customs without ion or 
constraint ; but when they found that 
she intended to place a French officer 
on the throne, who would soon open 
their harbours to the vessels of his na- 
tion, would introduce French garrisons 
into their re and force them 
to conform to the maxims of Europe- 
ans, the discontent became general 
—Sainval having ordered a small body 
of French troops to advance to support 
his pretensions, and execute the com- 
mands of the queen, was instantly at- 
tacked, and surrounded by the army 
of Golconda; and, notwithstanding, 
our troops defended themselves with 
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the utmost courage, they were overs 
or. numbers. The people be. 
t 


sieged : ce wherein the queen’ 
and her hus Sn 


Sainval, wishing to repel the muti« 
neers sword in hand, was slain; Aline 
herself on the balcony, in the 
hope her presence would have some 
effect ; they wished indeed to spate 
her, for the intention of the rebels was 
not to put her to death, but the arrows 
flew about in all directions, and one 
gave her a fatal stroke, by piercing her 

eart. After a moment's silence,’ let 
us now see, said the Chevalier, what 
is become of M. de Kerenflute. The 
horrid spectacle he had witnessed on 
the walls of the seraglio had affected 
his head and heart ; his senses ‘were 
gone, and he fancied he saw the Turky 
in a fury, massacring the fair Balzamie? 
and on the other hand, all Qui 
in tears, and the family of M. de Loks 
renan overwhelmed in grief for thiy 
cruel event. Who, in fact, could have 
retained his senses in such horrid ¢ir- 
cumstances? All the physicians of 
Constantinople, Franks, Greeks, Jews; 
and Mahommedans, declared that Kes 
renflute was incurably mad, and = 
him tightly bound until there 
offer a- vessel to carry him to Franecey 
During his passage, he constantly ex- 
claimed in the same tone the Abbé did 
yesterday, ‘“‘ Oh Heavens, it is Balza- 
mie!” Fancying he wore a sabre, he 
was continually drawing it to cut off 
the head of every Turk his wandering. 
mind made him see in the ship; bit 
all offensive weapons had been taker 
from him. It was in this miserable 
condition he disembarked at Marseilles; 
and having undergone quarantine, he 
was placed in the house of a surgeon, 
who, in coneert with an apothecary,’ 
applied every possible remedy, but i 
vain. ue 

At length a Quimper-Corentin com 
ing into Provence, hearing talk of the 
misfortunes of Kerenflute, went to see 
him. He undertook to convey him 
safely into his own country, which he 
did with all imaginable prudence and 
precaution. During the journey, with 
the intent of calming him, he told him 
of all the miseries that had befallen 


the sister and cousins of Balzamie? 


Kerenflute sighed deeply at the recital, 
and concluded, that misfortune, whet 
once attached to a family, it was im- 
possible for any part of it to escape, It 


had shut themsevesy — 
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isnow the turn of M. de Verbois, said 
the Chevalier, to tell us the remainder, 
as he stopped short in his narration. 

That cannot take place to-morrow, 
said Madame de Marcel, for I must in- 
form you, gentlemen and ladies, that 
we Shall have to-morrow a very large 


and desires me to permit him to remain 
until after Su 3 and that same 

ing, the intendant of the provinces 
ive to two days with us. 
y Heavens! exclaimed the Abbé, 
episcopal visits are very inconve- 
: you see, ladies, how I am equip- 
ped, my hair in a club, and a green coat: 
Since you are to have a bishop visit 
you, I shall be obliged, out of consider- 
ation to him, to return to my curled 


a 
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_ head and my black coat.” 


‘For my part, said the president, 
yawning, I don’t care a fig for an in- 
I sit above him in our courts 

“ Ah! for Heaven’s sake, 

ident,” said Madame de Marcel, 
“ quit these pretensions, an intendant 
isa man of whom we may always wish 
to make use of when we have lands and 
tenants; besides, who knows what 
these people may come to.” 

Well,” added M.de Verbois, ‘‘ I am 
very thankful for these visits; they will 
be of use to me, for I was embarrassed 
how to conclude these histories of the 
lovers of Quimper-Cerentin, and a few 
days of reflection will help me out of 
all my difficulties.” 

The bishop and intendant having 
quitted the castle of Madame de Mar~ 
cel, and left the company free to pur- 
sue their former amusements, M. de 
Verbois, who had undertaken to con- 
clude the history of the lovers of Qim- 
per-Corentin, acquitted himself as you 

now see. 

We left the unfortunate Kerenflute 
on his road from Marseilles to Quim- 
per, conducted by one of his coun- 
trymen, who, to console him, told 
him of all the misfortunes that had 

pened to the family of M. de 
Lo! - The lover of Balzamie, 
inconsolable. for his own loss, cried 
out incessantly, ‘‘ Oh, Heavens! it is 
her ;. it is her head that I see fixed 
on the walls of the lio at Con- 
stantinople.” However, they at le 
a om their own country; but 
on. V, 


HE 
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was on a groundless report that Ke~ 
renflute had made his expeditions to 
Africa and Turkey, and it was not the 
head of Balzamie which he had seen 
on the walls of the seraglio. His own 
head, however, was turned, and it was 


necessary to use the uimost precaution 


voyages, and her parents did not dis- 
psn a her intontiaina: But whence 
arose this cruel error, in which not 
only Kerenfiute, but the whole family 
of the Lokrenans, were pl ? it 
was owing to a dream, which I will 
now relate. Mademoiselle Balzamie, 
while at Collicoure, on the Mediterra~ 
nean shores, was invited to a party of 
pleasure on this sea, which was hap- 
pily put into execution. A galley, 
elegantly ornamented, conveyed 
company from Collicoure to Port de 
Vendres, where they found a tent 
pitched near the shore, surmounted 
by several arbours of branches of trees, 
a ball-room, and tables laid out for a 
collation. 

When they were about to sit down 
to table, they saw a chebec, beari 
the flag of Algiers, steal from behin 
Cape Béarn. It had cannon, which 
fired broadsides slowly, while distant ; 
but when it approached the shore 
where the ladies were, they redoubled. 
Balzamie at first did not know what 
to think of this unexpected visit, and 
was much alarmed ; but her compan- 
ions comforted her by saying, that the 
Turks she saw were very polite and 
gallant. In fact, the chebec having 
entered the port, those who disem- 


barked, though disguised as Turks, 


were soon known for the officers of 
D 














26 
the garrison of Collicoure, having at 
their head a young and amiable ma- 
rine officer, who, being desirous of 
ing of the feast, had thus dress- 
ed out the vessel he commanded. She 
was laden with an excellent suppl 
ment to the collation already prepared ; 
having done the honours of it to the 
ladies, they danced until evening, 
when they all returned to Collicoure as 
fortunately as they had set out. 
Nevertheless, during the repast, and 
in the course of the day, they assured 
Balzamie that her fears were not to- 
tally groundless ; and they related a 
= ae: stories which ayer 
preserved, tending to prove that 
corsairs had often made captures on 
the very shore. which they had 
danced upon. They hide themselves, 
added the captain of the chebec, as 
we did, behind Cape Béarn, and sud- 
denly rush on the shepherds and their 
flocks, at a moment the least expected, 
for the shore near Port de Vendres is 
defenceless. It is not more than ten 
-years ago, said another, that the cor- 
sair Barbarossa carried off a whole 
wedding-party, who were amusing 
themselves on those sands. mi ee ge 
being very pretty, was ied to the 
seraglio of Barbeconsa, of which she 
made the chief ornament, while her 
unfortunate husband was condemned 
to labour the ground, and his shoul- 
ders regaled with stripes. The re- 
 flections that were made on these sto- 
ries were so gay, that the governor’s 
lady was forced. to impose silence on 
the young officers. But the conver- 
sation continued so long and so 
incessantly, on Barbarossa, rapes, and 
corsairs, that Mademoiselle Balzamie 
dreamt of them all night. One of her 
dreams was quite connected ; and as 
the morrow was post-day, she wrote 
a long letter to Quimper Corentin, 
when, having detailed a full account 
of the pleasant féte that had been giv- 
en her, she could not help speaking of 
her dream at the end of ‘ter letter. 
It was this unlucky letter, brought by 
the unfortunate courier whose port- 
manteau was plundered, and papers 
pan and wetted between Vantes 
and Vannes, that had caused an alarm, 
which threw the whole town of Quim- 
per into consternation. All that re- 
mained of Balzamie’s letter was the 
end of it, and the whele of her dream, 
which had heen taken for a real adven- 
ture; for the rest was quite blotted and 
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illegible. This sad mistake had sen 
the wretched Kerenflute to seek her; 
and fully convinced of the imagi 
disaster of his mistress, he tho he 
had heard her spoken of at Algi 
where fortunately no French womeg 
have been transported for a long time; 
The name of an Italian, Bolzani, had 
deceived him ; and on his arrival at 
Geeeteteeis the resemblance 
e name of a yo Greek, Alzamire, 
had also deceived hin She had made 
resistance to the grand Seignor’s des 
sires, for which her head was cut off 
It is easy to mistake the features of 9 
beauty when thus situated, and espe 
cially when a false idea occupies the 
mind. About a fortnight after the 
receipt of this fatal letter from Made 
moiselle Balzamie, others were receiv. 
ed, which made the famil 
easy ; but Kerenflute had in his im 
patience set out for Toulon, and, from 
that moment, no one could tell wher 
he might receive more fortunate in. 
nee. 
When Balzamie had some 
months at Collicoure, making the go 
vernor’s house pleasant and 
to the whole garrison, her uncle died, 
leaving her his heiress ; and her aunt 
having settled her affairs, retired to 
Quimper-Corentin, ready to confirmt 
her niece all she was possessed of. We 
have said that Mademoiselle Balzamie 
had heard all that her lover had under. 
taken for her sake. She waited im 
patiently to tranquillize him, and to 
make him happy—she did not, how. 
ever, wait long ; but the state of Ke 
renflute’s mind demanded every at- 
senien to emeeneing - him this ux 
ex appiness. ey began 
hinting doubts of what hn had ae 
then giving hopes of more fortunate 
events, and to tell him, at last, that 
he might make his mind easy, for that 
he would speedily be completely hap- 
py. He was admitted to see Balm 
mie, and joy was now causing thesame 
effect that despair had done. Mar 
riage alone could cure him of his de 
lirium ; this was tried, and succeed. 


** Yes,” exclaimed Kerenflute, re 
collecting what his companion had 
told him on the journey from Ma 
seilles to Quimper, “ I am now hap 
BD ; but the rest of M. de Lokrenan 

mily, his other daughter, his nieces, 
and my. friends, who are so much il 
love with them, are still plunged @ 
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despair.” “Oh no,” replied she, “ail 
the world are at Quimper-Cor- 
entin ; Mademoiselle Gabrielle is here 
on her return from Spain with her 
dear Du Courey, at present her hus- 
band. Of the two nieces, one of them 
is come back from Calabria with St 
Leon, who has not turned capuchin, 
and Mademoiselle Aline is just re- 
turned from India with the amiable 
Sainval.” ‘* By Heavens,” cried Ke- 
renflute, “‘ I believe you are all de- 
termined to make me more mad than 
ever ; how can what you say be true, 
after what I have heard?” ‘“ You 
shall have no farther doubts on their 
account, if you will but listen to me,” 
said one of the company. 

If the uneasiness that was suffered 
for Mademoiselle Balzamie was owing 
toa dream, what was felt for Made- 
moiselle Gabrielle was merely found- 
ed on the representation of a tragedy. 
On her arrival at Cadiz, the relations 
she had there formed a plan to marry 
her to an old merchant, who had late- 
ly brought immense wealth from Pe~- 
ru. She was afraid of opposing their 
will, feeling, on the one hand, that 
this alliance would make her very rich, 
and, on the other, that, from the age 
and infirmities of her future spouse, 
she might soon hope for the enjoy- 
ment of all his wealth in uncontrolled 
liberty. She married, therefore, the 
Peruvian, and her marriage was scarce- 
ly concluded when Du Courci arrived. 
In spite of the jealousy of the mer- 
chant, he found means to see Gabri- 
elle, and make her some tender re- 
proaches. The amiable Bretonne was 
not Tam at hearing them, but 
advised him not to risk again entering 
her house. “ Be on your guard,” 
said she, “ especially as to husbands 
of this nation, for the presumptuous 
French have often felt the effects of 
their revenge, I am interested in 
your days; be careful of them, for 
my sake, in times more fortunate.” 
She would have continued, but a noise 
she heard made her retire. 

Gabrielle was confirmed in her fears 
from the representation of a Spanish 
play, said to be a translation from the 


French, but which the mistress of 


Sainval believed to have been origi- 
nally Spanish ; for the savage charac- 
ter there drawn of a jealous husband 
was more analogous to that nation, 
than to the manners, thinking, and 
acting of French lovers or husbands. 
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The heroine of this drama was called 
a aeons is and, as coma cae 
tastrophe o: is revoltin 
she was forced ia eat the heart of re 
lover, named: Conci, but which was 
translated into Spanish, Da Courci. 

Du Courci was present also at this 
play, seated on the opposite side of the 

ouse to Gabrielle, who was with her 
husband and another lady in a side 
box ; and she no sooner heard from 
the stage those names that were so 
dear to her heart, than she became 
affected and uneasy, which increased 
as the interest of the piece advanced. 
It was superiorly well acted, for it 
costs little to a Spanish actress to play 
empassioned parts, and an actor of that 
nation can easily perform a jealous hus- 
band. Gabrielle burst into tears, and 
as, towards the conclusion, the name of 
Da Courci was.often ne , She was 
quite overpowered, and after sobbing 
aloud, fainted, and was carried home 
senseless. 

It was on the morrow that she had 
written to Quimper, and her letter had 
met with the same accident as that’of 
Balzamie, and caused a similar mis- 
take, which had given such uneasi- 
ness to the family of the Lokrenans. 
But this scene was not productive of 
such melancholy effects in Spain; 
some of the gossips made malicious re- 
fiections respecting Frenchmen -and 
French manners, especially such as 
had heard of the prior attachment of 
Du Courci to Gabrielle. The husband, 
however, was not any way jealous, and 
had no thoughts of punishing it, or 
perhaps he had not time, as he very 
shortly after fell dangerously ill, and 
died. The young widow, now amazing- 
ly rich, settled her affairs, in which 
she was assisted by Du Courci; and, 
having sent her most valuable effects 
to France, followed them thither her- 
self. Du Courci was not long behind 
her, and on the expiration of her year 
of mourning, they were married at the 
time when Kerenflute had returned to 
his native town. 

The adventures of Mademoiselle 
Adelaide were not near so simple as 
those of her two cousins, for what had 
happened to her was indeed extraor- 
dinary.—She had been forced by her 
father to t= him into Cala~ 
bria, whens he od married her by 
menaces ‘violence, omitting some 
essential forms, to a very rich but very 
disgusting Calabrese of Reggio, Her 






father returned to Leghorn as soon as 
he had accomplished this fatal esta- 
blishment, left her a to her 
Geavetan She oe 
in, not daring to in t' 
conte of hor effiction, complained bit- 
terly that she was not allowed a con- 
fessor to whom she might open her 
heart. She would readily have ob- 
tained this satisfaction, had there been 
any French monks in the country, but 
for a long time none had been in these 
parts. Unexpectedly, they learnt that 
a Capuchin from Lower Britanny was 


arrived at Reggio, to remain some time 
before he continued his j to the 
missionaries in the Levant. hus- 


band, penetrated with all the esteem 
and confidence the monks of that au- 
stere order obtain in catholic countries, 
instantly introduced to his wife Father 
Gui t de Concarnean, by whom 
he was politely received. 

It was the enamoured Saint Leon, 
who, under the disguise of a beard and 
hood, had come to offer her proofs of 
his zeal and tenderness. She did not 
discern him until they were left alone, 
and Heaven knows with what joy and 
sensibility she reproached him for his 
imprudence, and for thus risking his 
life. Saint Leon assured her, that he 
had employed certain means to prevent 
any icion or jealousy, and soon 
@icir whole cosivinnetied: turned on 
how she could be withdrawn from the 
tyranny of such a husband. The two 
lovers ae that nothing could be 
more di t ; and the they at 
last adopted was certainly most singu- 
lar. It was settled that Adelaide should 
counterfeit being dead, and measures 
were taken accordingly. The wife of 
the Calabrese, although more content- 
ed, and in excellent health, since she had 
met again Saint Leon, made believe 
that her disorder was increased ; a phy- 
sician, gained over by the nts 
of the false Capuchin, i her 
danger, and soon the pretended Father 
Guignolet no longer quitted her cham- 
ber, and every thing was so well ma- 
naged, that she seemed to expire be- 
fore their face. The funeral was ar- 
ro by Saint Leon, as he said, ac- 

ing to the last wishes of the de- 
fanct, who had desired to be buried in 
the convent of the Ca sat Reg- 
jo, and on the night following the 
ial, she was taken out of the vault 
and tran to the cell of Father 
Guignolet. After she had reposed 
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séme days in this sacred and inviolas 
ble asylum, the Breton missionary an~ 
nounced his intention of departing for 
Sicily, on his road to the Levant. A 
vessel conveyed them speedily to Riise’ 
sina, attended by a youth to serve hint 
as a lay-brother ; and it may be easily 
guessed who this companion was. Ine 
stead of crossing from Sicily to Turkey, 
sailed from Messina to Naples, 
from Naples to Rome, under the 
same disguises. 
In this ¢apital of the christian 
world Saint I.eon found protectors, 
and employed them to obtain two con- 
siderable favours, but both founded in 
justice, when the situations of himselr 
and Adelaide were considered. Adele 
aide retired to a convent of nuns, and 
demanded that her marriage with the 
Calabrese should be set aside, because 
she had been married by force—some 
of the most essential ceremonies had 
been omitted. Saint Leon solicited to 
have the excommunication taken off, 
which he had incurred for having put 
on the dress of Saint Francois, without 
having a right to wear it ; and for haw 
ing forged a false order from the Ge« 
neral of the Capuchins to go to 
gio, and for having, under this disguise, 
assisted in the evasion of his fair 
countrywoman. 

The cause of the lady a to 
the courts more just than that of the 
gentleman ; her reasons seemed per< 
fectly sound, and as it was only neces~ 
sary to have a verification of facts, 
letters were sent to Reggio for infor- 
mation. The affair of Saint Leon was 
considered as more serious, they were 
for having him remain a Capuchin, 
since he had counterfeited one so well 
—but that was not he intention, and 
it was necessary for him to press every 
friend to exert himself, that such @# 
rigorous sentence should not be 
ito execution. It = while 
matter was pending, at, Passing 
through a village ink Lombardy, hemet 
with the thread-merchant from{Quim- 
per, whom those who have commenced 
this history have spoken of. As he 
continued to wear the Franciscan dress, 
he was obliged, through a singular 
circumstance, to preach a sermon in 
honour of the patron of the parish. 
He had arrived at this village exactly 
as the rector was sitting down to din< 
ner, for, as it was the feast of thepatron, 
he was ing his brethren of the 
cloth ; the pretended Father Guignolet 
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was handsomely entertained, and af- 
ter dinner the rector was to 


the panegyric of his patron ; unluckily 
he had made rep, ener —_ bril- 
jant function ; and the travelling Capu- 


diin was intreated to perform it 
Hefelt that it would be unhandsome to 
refuse, having been so kindly treated ; 


bat not being well acquainted with 
the character of their saint whom he 
was to praise, he bawled loudly and 
so inarticulately, that his words could 
not well be understood, accompanied 

gesticulations of such vehemence, 
tha he fulfilled his task to the great 
satisfaction of the clergy, and even to 
the edification of the parishioners. 

At length Saint Leon succeeded in 
obtaining his pardon, and liberty to 
lay aside the dress of Saint Francis— 

ing this time, news was brought of 
the death of the Calabres, husband 
to Adelaide—her father was also dead, 
and his daughter having succeeded to 
his wealth, and at liberty, gave her 
hand to Saint Leon, who, renouncing 
alms and the hood, brought back 
Sogn | to Quimper-Corentin 
her had given him such extraor- 
dinary proofs of her love. 

There now only remained to satis- 
yop unhappy Kerenflute, as to the 

of the hair Aline and her lorn 
Sainval. They assured him they were 
returned from Pondicherry to Quim- 
as happy as kings, but without 
ving otherwise reigned than in the 
hearts of each other. Hence it may 
be readily concluded, that the history 
which had been made of their adven- 
tures, was a pure fiction, and only a 
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had often accompanied her to 
eountry-house where she had 
butter, and assisted her in this 
employment, and the idea of it 
remained strongly fixed in his mem 
ry. He quitted Britanny about the 
same time that Aline embarked for 
India, and when at Paris; admitted to 


eR 


the society of some women, 
who desired him yoann. rece 
agreeable and interesting tale, he 


an 
therefore imagined that of the Queen 

of Golconda. 
The names of Aline and Sainval, 
and the details of the country-house,. 
being ever in his mind, he introduced: 
them into the tale, and what was con~ 
sidered at Paris.as a novel, was at 
Quimper believed as authentic news ;: 
which, if it wanted.confirmation as to: 
some = a had @ 
strong oundati of probabili 
There was not, however, one word of 
trath in it; Aline had safely arrived 
at her uncle’s in Pondicherry, and 
Sainval had likewise made the same’ 
fortunate voyage to that town. The 
niece had captivated the heart of an 
old merchant who had settled all he 
was worth on ing her. Sainval 
had offered hi when she was 
freed by death from her old husband, 
and had met with her uncle’s appro- 
bation, as he was young and agreeable. 
A year afterward, they had embarked 
to enjoy their fortune at Qui — 
And you will agree with me, that no 
story can be more simple and less ro~ 
mantic than theirs. Fortunate inha~ 
bitants of Quimper-Corentin, what a 
lot is yours! You only suffer 


happy 
romance. But how could it have hap~« from false alarms, whilst others en- 


pened that, in this spirited history, 
~ names of ae and of me 

description country-house 
of M. de Lokrenan, and other circum- 
stances, should have squared so exact- 
ly with the truth, that the writer must 
have been a sorcerer from Quim- 
pér-Corentin, to have done it so mar- 
vellously well. I will explain the 
riddle—a young officer of dragoons, 
full of wit and vivacity, had passed 
two years in quarters with his troop 
at Quimper ; during so long aresidence 

became acquainted with the best 
he any in that town and neighbour- 

» and of course had frequented 
the house of M. de Lokrenan ; he had 
even paid his court to Aline, and 


dure real evils. I sincerely tu- 
late you on your happiness, =a wish 
the same to all who hear me. 

Thus did M. de Verbois conclude 
the history of the lovers of Quimper- 
a reyes: and 

company applauded this denoue- 
ment; and should any critics dare to 
say that there is very little probability 
in the manner these heroes and hero-~ 
ines of this history were extricated 
from their embarrassments, the more 
just will allow that the restrictions 
imposed were very hard and difficult 
to execute, and that, from the exclu- 
sion of magic and poison, they could 
scarcely have been otherwise brought 
home again safely and happily. 
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ON THE WORLD'S OLIO. 


By the Lady Mancaret NEWCASTLE. 


MR EDITOR, 
Your Number for December last, con- 
tained some remarks on yo ee of 
the Duchess of Newcastle, a lady whose 


' writings have nearly fallen into obli- 


vion. ‘The writer of that article does 
not seem to have examined many of 
her Grace’s works, and I, therefore, 
take the liberty of transmitting to you 
a-short account of one or two of the 
least common of these strange produc- 
tions. 

Sir Egerton Brydges is perhaps cor- 
rect in his opinion, that the major part 
of her works was composed while she 
accompanied her husband in his exile ; 
but not more than five volumes were 
published before the restoration of 
Charles II., namely, “ Philosophical 
Fancies,” 12mo, London, 1653.— 
*€ Poems and Fancies,” folio, London, 
1653.—* The World’s Olio,” folio, 
London, 1653.—‘ Philosophical and 
Physical Opinions,” folio, London, 
1655.—“ Nature’s Pictures, drawn by 
Fancy’s Pencil, to the Life,” London, 
1656. 

ge orgs “opps it bet 8 

, that what your correspondent 
Pills her “ omilest waite the World’s 
Olio,” was not the first of her publica- 
tions, and I am mistaken if it was the 
first of her writings. She says, indeed, 
in one of her epistles to the reader (it 
is not uncommon for her to have eight 
or ten prefaces to the same volume), 
that most of the book was written five 
before it was printed, “ and was 

ockt up in trunk, as if it had been 
buried in a grave ;” and, after all, in- 
stead of being corrected, was sent into 
the world with all its defects. If this 
be true, she must have been known as 
an author for some time ; for she often 
refers to her former books, which she 
says people would not allow to be her 
own writing, alleging that she had 
gathered her opinions from several phi- 
losophers. 

** The World’s Olio” is a folio of 
216 pages, dedicated first to “‘ Fortune,” 
secondly “‘to her Lord,” and, thirdly, to 
her brother-in-law, “ Sir Charles Ca- 
vendish.” Her second “ Preface to 


the Reader,” begins thus: 
** It cannot be expected I should write so 


wisely or wittily as men, being of the effe, 
minate sex, whose brains nature hath mix’d 
with the coldest and softest elements ;. and 
to give my reason why we cannot be so wise 
as men, I take leave, and ask pardon of my 
own sex, and present my reasons to the 
judgment of truth.” 

Her reasons are whimsical ke 
in some respects, but in others v 
from foolish, and “they have the merit 
of being distinguished by their humi- 
lity. After ascribing the inferiority of 
women to the delicacy of their frame, 
which prevents them from engaging in 
those enterprises, which, if they donot 
always lead to discovery, serve at least 
to enlarge and invigorate the faculties, 
she proceeds thus: 

** What woman ever made such laws as 
Moses, Lycurgus, or Solon, did? What 
woman was ever so wise as Solomon or Ari- 
stotle ? so politick as Achitophel ? (here the 
lady was probably mistaken) so eloquent as 
Tully ? so demonstrative as Euclid ? so in- 
ventive as Seth or Archimedes? It was not 
a woman that found out the card and needle, 
and the use of the loadstone; it was nota 
woman that invented perspective glasses to 
pierce into the moon; it was not a woman 
that found out the invention of writing letters 
(Pope’s Eloisa thought otherwise), and the 
art of printing; it was not a woman that 
found out the invention of gunpowder, and 
the art of guns.” 

Then follows a long string of names, 
to prove that women were never such 
poets, physicians, painters, architects, 
musicians, as Homer, Hippocrates, A» 
pelles, Vitruvius, and Orpheus. In 
winding up her speculations on this 
subject, she says, 

** Thus we see, by the weakness of our 
actions, the constitution of our bodies, and 
by our knowledge, the temper of our brains; 
by our unsettled resolutions, unconstant of 
our promises, the perverseness of our wills; 
by our facile natures, violent in our passions, 
superstitious in our devotions, you may know 
our humours ; we have more wit than j 
ment, more courage than conduct, more 
than strength, more curiosity than secrecy, 
more vanity than good houswifery, more 
complaints than pains, more jealousie than 
love, more tears than sorrow, more stupidity 
than patience, more pride than affability, 
more beauty than constancy, more ill-nature 
than good.” 


In another preface she insinuates, 
that those who dislike her writings, 
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i «homer persons as, from de- 


chiefl 
fects in their voices, are unable to read 
clearly ; from which it may be infer- 
red, that Mr Popey and Lord Orford, 
and S. K.C., may have laboured under 
some vocal infirmity. 


Some, in reading, wind up their voices to 
such a passionate scrue, that they whine or 
rather than speak or read ; others 

up their voices with that distinction, 
that they make that narrow that should be 
broad, and high that should be low. And 
some, again, so fast, that the sense is lost in 
the race ; so that writings, though they are 
not so, yet they sound good or bad, accord- 
ing to the readers, and not according to their 


: 


To say the truth, it is not every read- 
er that can do justice to this fair writ- 
er’s periods. Sometimes an essay is 
comprehended in half'a line, and very 
often a single sentence occupies two or 
three‘folio pages. 

It is exceedingly pee that the 
writings of the Duchess of Newcastle 
attracted considerable attention in her 
own lifetime, otherwise it is impossi- 
ble to account for the number of edi- 
tions through which some of them 
passed, and for the spiteful surmise 
that she had stolen many of her 
thoughts from great authors. In “ the 
World's Olio,” she often gives her opi- 
nion of the various kinds of writings, 
and she never fails to testify her con- 
tempt for book-learning—thus, 

* Scholars are never » for th 
incorporate too much geo emul whieh 
makes them become less themselves, in which 
great scholars are metamorphosed or trans- 
migrated into as many several shapes as they 
read authors, which makes them monstrous, 
and their head is nothing but a lumber, stuft 
with old commodities, so it is worse to be a 
learned poet than a poct unlearned, but that 
which makes a good poet is that which makes 
a good privie counsellor, which is observa- 
tion and experience, got by time and com- 
pany.” 


Her own productions, whether poe- 
tical or not, seem generally to have been 
either the results of observation, or the 
recollections of what she had heard in 
conversation. She is rarely unintelli- 
gible, except when she dips into physi- 
ology or physics. In the knowledge of 
human nature she was no tyro, and it 
1s not a little strange that her harshest 
remarks are levelled at her own sex. 
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Here are one or two of her thoughts on 
loquacity : 


men or crafty men, either to observe what 
was spoken by others, or not to discover 
themselves too suddenly ; and those. that 
speak much, are either fools, er els v 
witty men; fools, because they have little to 
paar Nays in their ts, and there- 
fore imploy the tongue to speak like a par- 
rote, by roat; and fools thiak the muniber 
of words helps to fill u the vacant places of 
sense ; but that have wit, their brains 
are he: tet that if their tongue, like 
i of the brain neesate naa Me 
issue of the > it w ov 
and lost in painful throws. ' 
rn ee why women are so 
to too much, is an overwenihg opinion 
of themselves, in thinking they speak well, 
and striving to takeoff that blemish from their 
sex, of knowing little by speaking much, as 
thinking many words have the same wei 
of much knowledge; but my best friend 
says, he is not of my opinion, for, he saies, 
women talk because they cannot hold their 
tongues.” 

She has some curious, and, by 
no means nonsensical, ideas, on “‘ the 
breeding of children,” and on send- 
ing young gentlewomen to boarding- 
schools, which must have been furnish- 
ed by her own experience ; as was also 
what she says “ of a second wife,” a 
subject on which she was qualified to 
speak feelingly, having been in that 
predicament herself. 

** It is to be observed, that when a second 
wife comes into a family, all the former 
children, or old servants, are apt to be fac- 
tious, and do foment suspicions against her, 
making ill constructions of all her actions, 
were they never so well and innocentl 
meant, yet they shall be ill taken; and all 
that they hinder her of, although it do them 
no good, they think themselves enriched, not 
a much by what they get, but by what she 

oseth.”” 

Many of the opinions which she ex- 
presses, particularly with regard to the 
accomplishments of a gentleman, were 
evidently intended to be compliment- 
ary to her husband, who, when this 
book was published, had reached his 
grand climacteric, but was still noted 
as a first rate horseman, and an adept 
in all manly exercises. One of her 
aphorisms is: 

‘* Tt becomes a gentleman rather to love 
horses and weapons, than tofiddle and dance; 
and he is not worthy the name of a gentle- 
man, that had rather come sweating from a 
tennis-court, than bleeding from a battle.” 

In another passage she says, 

** But in this age, although it be the iron 
age, those men that have duusinats bodies, 


& 














She had other reasons for being dis- 
satisfied with her contemporaries. 


afFee 
Hi 


they have 
other 


there is above a hundred of those faults, so 
that my book is lamed by an ill midwife and 


nurse, the printer and overseer ; but as for 
Sogmmmae yet, I confess I am no scholar,” 


Those who wish to ascertain the ac- 
euracy of her Grace’s statement, may 
look into a copy of the “ Poems and 
Fancies,” in the British Museum, en- 
riched with MS. notes in the Duchess’s 
own handwriting. 

At the end of the World’s Olio, the 
following rhymes deserve to be noticed: 


* Of all my works, this book which I have 
writ, 

My best beloved, and favourite, 

I took upon it with a Suey eye, 

I pleasure take in its sweet company, 

I entertain it with a grave respect, 

And with my pen am ready to protect 

The life and safety of it, "gainst all those 

That will oppose it, or profess its foes : 

But I am sure there’s none condemn it can, 

Unless some foolish and unlearned man, 

That hath not understanding, judgment, wit, 


For to perceive the reason that’s in it.” 
Any one who may infer from these 
exquisite verses, thatthe Duchess (who 
was then only Marchioness) preferred 
** the World’s Olio” to all her other 
writings, will be greatly mistaken. 
She tells us, in an “ Epistle to the 
Reader,” prefixed to the “ Philosophi- 


pail - 


cal and Physical Opinions,” 
ap 1655, Bia in. the W, 

io there are such gross mistakes 
misplacing of chapters, and so 
literal] faults, as her book was m 
disadvantaged thereby ;” and 
adds, “‘ Likewise a short copie of verges 
at the latter end of the book, i 
1 intended for this book, as 
beloved of all my works, 
as my master-piece, 
lieve it will not please my readers,” 

She is very indignant at the 
sition, that she “‘ had taken feath 
out of the universities to en 
wings of her fancy.” To which she 
answers, “no more than David took 
the wooll from his sheeps’ backs -t 
cloath his poetical phancies of devo. 
tion.” In disclaiming all — 
to the writings or conversation of two 
great writers of that age, she expresses 
herself very awkwardly. 


*¢ Some say that my book of 
it seems as if I had converst with Des Cartes 
or Master Hobbes, or both, or have fre 
quented their studies, by reading their works, 
I cannot say but I have seen them both, but, 
upon my conscience, I never spake to Mon 
sieur De Cartes in my life, nor ever under 
stood what he said, for he spake no E: 
and I understand no other language; 
those times I saw him, which was. twice at 
dinner with my Lord at Paris, he did appear 
to me a man of the fewest words I ever 
heard. And for Master Hobbes, it is true, 
I have had the like good fortune to-see him, 
rg that very often, with my Lord at dinner, 
or, I, conversing seldom with any strangers, 
had no other time to see those two famow 
philosophers ; yet, I never heard Master 
Hobbes, to my best remembrance, treat or 
discourse of philosophy, nor I ever me 
to Master Hobbes twenty words in my 
I cannot say I did not ask him a question, 
for when I was in London I met him, 
told him as truly, I was very glad to see him, 
and asked him if he would please to dome 
that honour to stay at dinner, but he, with 
great civility, refused me, as having some 
businesse, which I suppose required his ab- 
sence. And for their works, my own fool. 
ish fancies do so employ my time, as they 
will not give me leave to read their hooks; 
for, upon my conscience, I never read more 
of Mounsieur Des Cartes than half his book 
of passion ; and, for Master Hobbes, I never 
read more than a little book called De Civ, 
and that but once.” 

It is to be recollected, that by her 
own account, she knew no language 
but English ; and though one of Des 
Cartes works had been before this time 
done into English by’a person of hom 
our, we are pretty certain that there 

9 
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was then no translation either of the 

Sur les Passions de Ame, or 
of the Elementa de Cive, by the philo- 

of Malmesbury.: As her Grace 
had filled ay of _ _ dis- 
sertations on physic, she thought it ne- 

to add, **T never read any book 
of diseases or medicines, but Gerard’s 
Herball, which, no question, is a very 
rare book.” 

She is sadly afraid of being account- 
ed an atheist, and it cannot be denied, 
that her theological creed is exceeding- 
ly imperfect. Her opinions were evi- 


Sicily and Naples ; or, the Fatal Union. 33 


dently the creations of accident, and, 
as her conjugal oracle assured her, that 
she was infinitely superior to all the 
old philosophers, it is not wonderful 
that she should suppose it possible for 
the most perfect productions to origi« 
nate from chance. With all her ex- 
travagant follies, it must be owned, 
that she now and then brings forth 
brilliant ideas. Her prose is incompars 
ably more poetical than her verse—bu 

if all that she ever wrote were irrecov- 
erably lost, the world would sustain no 
serious injury from their annihilation. 





SICILY AND NAPLES; OR, THE FATAL UNION, 
A Tragedy ; by S. H. A.B. é. C. Ex. 
Oxford, printed by W. Turner, 1640. 
[We shall interrupt our regular series of analytical essays on the old English Drama, 


by the following analysis of an old pla 


y (to be found in the British Museum), which 


appears to deserve a better fate than that of total oblivion.] 


By an address to the reader, prefixed 
and signed P. P. it seems that this 
play had been’ offered for representa- 
tion, but refused ; and that the MS. 
had for a long time been on the shelf, 
from whence it was now removed by 
the editor, against the will, and even 
to the hazard of the loss of friendship 
of the author. ‘“‘ I have so far sinned 
against the modesty of my friend,” &c. 
And, again, “ I have hazarded the loss 
of his love, only that I may shew my- 
self thy friend and servant. P. P.” 
Commendatory verses are subjoined 
by the following Oxford wits of the 
day, whe all appear to have been in- 
timate associates of the author, extol- 
ling him to the skies, and equalizin 


him to Shakspeare, Ben Jonson, an 


Randolph, Their names are, Richard 
Downey, A.B. é. C. Ex. ; Robt Stapyl- 
ton, A, B. Aul. Alb.; Richard Dode- 
ridge of Exeter Coll.; A. Short of 
Exeter Coll. ; S. Hall and Edw. Hall 
_ * 3 and Jos. Hall of St Alban’s 


The character of Virginio Ursini 
seems to have been the favourite ob- 
ject of praise to these friends of the 
author, and is compared, of course, 
maintaining its great piety to 
the Sejanus, the Alchemist, and the 
Volpone of Jonson. A short analysis 
of the plot will be sufficient to prove 
the nature of its claim to this distinc- 
. ; * ie same time, that it will 

OL. . ’ 


tolerably well account for the rejection 
which this highly honoured child of 
Isis experienced from the players. But 
the ‘poetical beauties with which the 
language abounds, are, at the same 
time, of an order almost to justify the 
blind admiration of the graduates of 
Exeter College, and to create some 
wonder that the name of the author is 
left to be guessed at from the initials, 
and from those of his panegyrists, which 
are not so illustrious as to throw much 
light on the subject. 

This play is not noticed in the Bioe 
graphia Dramatica. 

The play contains three distinct, 
and almost entirely independent, fables 
or actions—the first, and principal, bee 
ing strictly tragic ; the second, accord- 
ing to the old phrase, tragi-comic, that 
is, tending to tragedy, but having a 
happy ending; and the third purely 
comic, or rather farcical. ‘The remain- 
ing unities are observed with an at« 
tention to be expected from the learn 
ed member of a classical university. 

The piece opens with the return of 
the Neapolitan army, under the com< 
mand of its victorious king, Ferrando, 


' from the conquest of Sicily. From so 


heroic a beginning, it is proper to ad« 
vertise the eeader that there is no his- 
torical foundation for any part of the 
story, and that the union it celebrates, 
is that of Eutopia and Atalantis, rather 
than of Sicily ne But, to 
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methodically, the fable must 
traced from its origin to the com- 
mencement of the action. 
Ferrando, king of Naples, has been 
betrothed to Calantha, the only child 
of the old king, and heiress of the 
crown of Sicily, when, in consequence 
of some state affairs, which it ere 
be impertinent in us to into, the 
father of the princess veliode turns 
round, and his consent to the 
intended umion. Ferrando, like a true 
suitor of romance, easily yields to the 
suggestion which bids him “ win and 
wear her ;” but, instead of going at 
first in at the head of his peers, 
he sends the Count Alberto, his fa- 
vourite minister and general, to at- 
tempt the conquest of Sicily. The ill 
success of this officer, furnishes Virgi- 
nio Ursini (the Machiavel of the piece) 
with the first step to his own advance- 
ment in the overthrow of his rival. 
Debauchee, as well as politician, this 
artful villain had previously contrived 
to overcome the virtue of Felicia, the 
daughter of Alberto, under the name 
and in the disguise of the king ; and 
the fear of the father’s vengeance adds 
afresh stimulus to his ambition. Al- 
berto, on his return, is accused of 
, and perishes on a scaffold ; 
and Ferrando, after promoting Ursini 
to fill the vacant pond of minister, re- 
solves on a second expedition to Sicily 
in person. He P victorious, slays 
his intended father-in-law on the field 
of battle, and makes prisoner his ama- 
zon bride, Calantha, whom he brings 
back to Naples in triumph, as the 
opima spolia of the war. His unfor- 
tunate captive, in the struggle between 
love for her conqueror, shame and 
grief for her degraded condition, and 
rror in the reflection that her fa- 
ther had died by the hands of her in- 
tended husband, falls into a deep me- 
= ws distracted, and * bab- 
bles” e Elysian fields. A physi- 
a to ore her, by indulg- 
ing her fancy ; and his purpose is ef- 
fected by - illusive : eant of the 
*€ arva beata,” which es Calan- 
tha that she is herself a purified soul. 
After her recovery, she consents, but 
with a heavy heart, to the * fatal 
union.” 


The scenes now described, constitute 


the principal part of the second and 
third acts of the play. So far, with 


the + of the whole of the comic 


part, which is in the very worst style 


of low buffoonery, and the confusion 
produced by the intermixture of the 
tragi-comic underplot, the story creates 
a considerable degree of interest, and 
is even conducted with great skill and 
prs oye The Pageant of Elysium 
ight be so managed, as to produce an 
extremely striking effectin the 
tation ; and the dialogue abo with 
tender and poetical touches. Thus, in 
the first scene of the second act, where 
Calantha apper== listracted, she thus 
addresses her lover : 


** We shall all quietly 
When we are dead—There pene. 


chains ; 

We shall not dream of prisons, rocks, or ships; 

But every night shall see the gods 

On our soft slumbers, and steal away our 
miseries. 

Ladies, you'll see me shrowded decently 

When I am dead ; down in the meads yon, 
where 

Grim Pluto stole his Proserpine, are still 

The flowers she scattered; go, bring them 
hither, 

And strew me o’er with them: she was a 


virgin chaste, a 
And I have heard, that flowers of their ga 
thering 
Will never die.” 
Her dream, on the eve of her wed- 
ding, is beautifully in unison with her 
character. 


¢ These rites, 
If we may credit what our dreams foretell, 
Will turn to funeral obsequies : for such 
This morning (when your careful art had 
bound 


My senses up) Fancy presented them. 
Methought I saw wR 

Aurora from the east come weeping up, 
Wrapt in night’s sables, and the following 


day 
Paced slowly on in grief’s sad livery. 
The pensive winds sigh’d forth a solemn dirge, 
And strove to blow our marriage tapers out. 
When you, Ursini, join’d in the solemnity, 
I saw you look like Sicily’s pale 
Broke from the hollow caverns of the earth. 
This hand, Ferrando, at your gentle touch, 
Mouldered te ashes : on your lip there sat 
A frost, which, when [ tasted, straight com 
~ vey’d 
An icy chilliness through every joynt 
The stammering Priest, methought, mistook 
the rites, 
And ’stead of those are used at nuptials, 
Sung a short requiem to our souls, 
All that was left of ’s to the earth, our last 
Cold bed. f 
Fer. *Twas the intemperance of your dix. 
ease 
§ these chimeras ; 
And with it they have fied, 
Cal, No, no, Ferran, 
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sinn’d against my father’s ghost. Ere yet And dig for diamonds in « 
vrs goyal come had slept two silent moons Whi the waphotectue 
J’ th’ peaceful earth, or ere I had paid down Cannot their inroads withstand. 


Jus tribute of my tears, I’ve changed my IIL 
sables . Here doth one in odours 
For a gay nuptial garment, whose light out- By the 1 ; me, 
aie looseness of a lighter mind wi hile another oo to gnaw, 
Py > that to: b %, 7 
To which grief should have been perpetual “te arlgaialit | 
Fools, fools are 
There is exquisite fancy also in the ~ ay ig Get contrive, 


speech of Calantha, when In each gaudy ornament 
she is at last somewhat reconciled by Whoshall his corpse in the best dish present.” 
her lover’s arguments. i ue It is somewhat too evident, however, 
“Oh Mohs me to thy soul: we'll mingle that ioe aye Girge in the lg 
wager was before the author's eyes, or in 

And o Derg still shall flow together sind, Woe he com this fanciful, 
’ a . th though certainly inferior, elegy. : 
2 oie aes Goan aiindtone tts The character of Calantha is as hap< 
pily introduced to our notice, as it is 

ably 


sustained in the scenes which have 
ie ae eee _ just yap a The following 
bed of flowers, creeping a egrave, forms a part of a di e between 
Asif they'd strew a then Valenzo and his friend Fiero, at the 
Wither, that men might we wept for commencement of the play ; in which 
them. B the only circumstance to etted 
So, in the passionate address of Fer- i, that it does not perhaps explain to 
rando : the reader so much of preceding oc 
“ Display this beauteous treasure, lovely currences as is n to enable 
sweet, him to enter at once into the nature of 
And let those flowers which dwell upon thy those which are to ensue. 
Lite thos pe Mase wenses{' th’ emiling o re Se and her, zmaugre all those 
- Her tender age and womanhood could urge, 
Blaze wild and open. See! they're fresh Stand in the head of troops, that we ev'n 
Tir olour fies to Heaven in sacrifice —_ 
a They had a goddess in their quarrel ; 
Sweet as the purple smoke ascending from Jest ap sgn ns tomy, aes Aik oe 
The Phenix funeral piles, or southern breath Lay scatter’d in the plains, like the ripe ears 


Shall soften into turfe, from wiience shall 


The scene opening and discovering hey eto but sure she’s 
i icily, and th made the . 
the tomb of the king of Sicily, and the Sie has nee eemian ante at ani 


funeral dirge, instead of Epithalami- meses 4 : - 
em, are in the true spirit of melancho- Te be Sn e) eae ee 
ly wildness, which the preceding dia- | i. 4 fond a o'er hee tender bebe, 
logue is calculated to engender. The Whom too rude fate hath ravish’d unripe 
song itself is not altogether devoid of from her, 

that simple pathos so often to be met Then rave and curse, talk as he wanted reason 
with in the little lyrical accompani- Te guide his speeches organ, or soft sleep 


ments of our old dramas. T”’ recall his straggling senses ; 
Mutter dis thoughts in broken words, 


Until he lights upon her name, and then 





So>G.—Chorus. He bows at the recital, blesses himself 
“ Noblest bodies are but gilded clay ; In the often repetition of Calantha. " 
Put awa’ 
™ the precious shining rind, ¥ Alas, poor maid! why, now she’s a true cape 
inmost rottenness remains behind. - tive 
a To passion and to a had she — 
Kings on arth, tho” gods they be, oes > none co} ve 
et in death are vile as we ; ’ : ’ not till 
He, a thousand’s king before, r ehapears ioe 7% —, and » 
Now is vassal unto more. Val. ’Tis holiness to pity her. 
Il. Piero. Our tears are better spent upon her 


Vermin now insulting lie, sorrows, ° 
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The want of meat and sleep have made her 


seem 
A living coarse ; to see her , you'd fear 
That every drop was her con fous tear.” 
The very opening of the play, the 
address of way 4 his ao who 
ate discontented at the order which 
seen their entrance into Naples, 
iately on their return from the 
wars, is in a bold energetic strain, and 
cal ulated to create a favourable im- 
pression at the outset. 


“© Be more » and hear me! 


you hate 
Treason as ill as cowardice, yet I must 
Tell you, you are the men have brought 
The enemy home to Naples—I mean the 


army— 
le tr 
i ion’d members, 
Fleshed with the spoils of fertile Sicily, 
Enrich’d with what a happy soil can yield 
To an insulting Conqueror, fed too 
With glorious of ease and plenty ? 
You know how hard a task you underwent 
To govern them abroad, when tamed by 


want, 
Thirst, hunger, heat and cold: judge then 
: what sway 
Authority can bear, when by this e 
They b-4 grown mad and mutinous. Who 


Compose their private jars and quarrels, 
‘Whentheir full cups add fury totheir pride?” 

When he meets his friend Piero, 
he thus inquires of him the present 
state of affairs at Naples. 


** What face wears the court? How looks it 
On our new dignities ? Envy, like the Sun 
Darts her beams hottest on the rising banks.’ 


Federigo, the son of Count Alberto, 
besides the hatred which he owes his 
ign, on account of his father’s 
death, is abused with a story of his 
sister Felicia’s having been dishonour- 
ed, and afterwards murdered by Fer- 
rando, which exasperates his hatred to 
zy. In the disguise of a Moor, 
enters into the service of Virginio 
Ursini, the ee favourite, the = 
personage whose character (as we have 
already seen), is held up by the au- 
thor’s panegyrists, as the most prodi- 
gious effort of genius, but which is 
merely that of 3 most diabolical vil- 


[April 
lain, without any sufficient or apparent 
motive for his vllanies. Thus, when 
Federigo, under the assumed name of 
Zisco, talks openly to him of his de. 
signs against the king, he opposes them 
by general common places upon the 
divinity ag ag oy in such a mane 
ner as to leave the spectator himadf 
as totally in the dark as to his real in. 
clinations as the *eagee with whom he 
is speaking. This might have been 
prevented, by the common and obvious 
artifice of a soliloquy ; but, as it is, 
we are ignorant even tothe end of the 
play, how far it was Ursini’s wish or 
—- that Zisco’s treason should take 
effect. r 


* One, upon whom attends a guard of 


men 
And angels; on whose brow divinity 
Sits character’d ; a majesty that darts 
Fork’d Ya into th’ guilty soul, and 


sticks : 
A palsied fear through every limb and joint 
Of the murderer.” ’ 

This is a fine specimen of the high 
prerogative strain of Ursini’s argue 
ment, and reminds one of Shakspeare’s 
Richard the Second. Those. with 
which Zisco opposes him are cre 
spirited, and A manner in whi 
they lead to Ursini’s discovering his 
real person, natural and dramatic. : 

It is 

eet princes to be thought gods here 
On Earth, daring to mock Omnipotence, 
To create them favourites, set them aloft 
In their own sphere, till remote kingdoms. 


gaze 7 
At their prodigious height, then, in an ine 


stant, 

Shoot them from thence like falling meteors. 
Had he not loved you first, you could not be 
The object of his aes you were too poor 
And safe, when "twas, to have him glory ia 
Your ruins. Innocence below enjoys 
Security and quiet sleeps; Murder’s not 
m heard of ; ‘aol 

reachery's a stranger there ; enjoy 
Their friends and ie without ravishment; 
They all are equal ; every one’s a prince, 
And rules himself; they speak not with 

their eyes 
Or brows, but with the tongue; and that 
too dwells 
In the heart—were it but so at court, 
Alberto, the famed Marquis, had not fallen. 

Urs. (aside.y Alberto! Ha! &c. 

Zisc. When princes put off their humanity, 
Murder’s a holy sin. You may be good 
And fall like him, whose aged head lies lows 
Low in the dust. 

Urs. (Again! this confirms it) 


Zisc. The groans of whose sunk house are 


heard 


To affright strangers ; whilst Naples yet; 
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Stain’d with the purple tide his soul swam 
in, 


ejittaes at its own guilt.” 

When Orsini, in an absurd strain 
of court flattery, compliments Ferran- 
do on his smiles, while the unhappy 

ce is in fact suffering, the most 
ignant distress, he answers him dis- 
infully— 

« Thou should’st have said Heaven smiled 

when set with clouds 
Black as night’s swarthy mantle; when the 


air 
Breaks out in hideous cracks that cleave the 

Temple, 
And strike dead the devout Priest at the 
Altar.” 

The catastrophe of the piece miser- 
ably baulks the expectations which 
have been raised and kept alive dur- 
ing the three first acts. The discovery 
of Felicia, Alberto’s — in the 
person of the supposed Sylvio, is in it- 
self by no means unpoetical ; but so 
wretched an use is afterwards made of 
her, that the reader must heartily wish 
she had really met with the fate that 
ro believes her to have expe- 
rien The scene is in a garden 
where the two Sicilian ladies are pro- 
posing a garland for their mistress, 
and a pretty dialogue takes place on 
the emblematic qualities of the flowers 
they gather. The supposed Sylvio 
enters without perceiving them, and 
utters his unguarded lamentations in 

ir hearing. 
** Methinks each thing 

I meet with all upbraids my fond credulity. 
The soaring lark hovers aloft in th’ air, 
At distance from th’ enchanting glass that 


courts 
Her to her ruin —the fearful quail 
Suspects and shares the music of the pipe 
That sings her into fetters. Only poor I 
Am sillier than these. 
Witness the untimely swelling of this womb, 

t to my disgrace. As I lay hid 

In a, thicket, the brambles gently 


And = shame, which yet each trivial 


persuaded from my cover, 
~~ naked to Heaven’s eye: the 


boug! P 
Of the next willow clung about my head, 
As if they’d knit themselves into a garland 
Which I should wear for my forsaken lover ; 
Oh you, the weak supporters of my woes ! 

y do you fail me now in greatest need ? 

me at least into some hollow cave 
Amie. | may die, free from an after scorn, 
And not, when I am dead, befriend the 


Of our frail sex : Oh! I faint and fall 
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Like to the early branches of some tree 

Whose hasty sap shoots into early fruit, 

Till eo boughs crack with their 
weight 

Ere pony wall be full ripe.” 

Calantha, being informed by her 
ladies of this unexpected discovery, 
sends for the unhappy Felicia to abuse 
her with even ram language than, 
it is to be presumed, Diana made use 
of in upbraiding Callisto. This forces 
from Felicia an avowal of her imagin- 
ed intercourse with Ferrando, and the. 
poe of marriage which she believes 
rape to pave received ge him ; and 
she eagerly embraces the proposal of 
the indignant Princess Ag os her 
place in the bridal bed, as belonging 
to her by prior right, while Calantha 
herself resolves on immediate flight 
from Naples, and a life of perpetual 
seclusion. 

Meanwhile the plot of Zisco is ripe 
for execution. He obtains access to 
the nuptial chamber, and there finds 
time and opportunity to violate, and 
afterwards murder, his own sister, mis- 
taking her for the princess-bride of 
Ferrando. Ferrando himself, entering 


just after the accomplishment of this 


delectable piece of vengeance, is stabbed 
by the incestuous assassin, and falls, 
exclaiming, in language richly worthy 
of Tom Thumb, 
‘© The spheres are out of tune, Nature’s 
distraught, 
The orbs celestial have turn’d round so long 
That they are giddy; the stars aré in a 
mutiny ; 


The intelligences are altogether by the 
ears.”’ 


He lives, however, to hear the com- 
mencement of the explanation which 
Ursini, in a fit of repentance even more 
extraordinary than his previous vil- 
lanies, undertakes, gratuitously to fur- 
nish ; but finding that it is likely to 

rove a little long-winded, very = 
hamouredlly; stops him in the midst, 

** Farewell, Ursini, I'll hear the rest 

anon.” 
and then quietly takes his departure 
to the other world. 

Calantha, who is arrested in her at- 
tempt to escape, addresses the guilty 
minister in language more suitable to 
the former part of the tragedy. 

" _ « Dost tremble ? 
Thou look’st like one of those thin frozen 


That chattering lie on hills of thick-ribb’d 


ice.” 
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She throws herself on the body of 
Ferrando, when convinced of her er- 
ror, exclaiming in a tone of moralizing 
tenderness, 

ee Cold as the earth he lies on, and as dull 


too! 

Where is the soul, that buried flame, that 
lent 

Him life and motion—affected such vain 


And porious noise? Ah! Whither is it fled ? 
Poor, lifeless trunk ! 

It was unkindly done to leave thee thus, 

A prey to worms and rottenness.” 


Here, Zisco, whom one would have 
expected to run distracted, or die out- 
right, with horror at the discovery of 
the consequences of his blind revenge, 
probably having imbibed a taste for 
‘murder, and reflecting that one or two 
added to the number of his former 

illos of this sort, cannot sink his 
soul much deeper than it is gone al- 
ready, stabs Calantha also, and she 
dies in a strain of metaphorical play- 
fulness, which, though grossly unna- 
tural and revolting, partakes of that 
wildness of fancy which distinguishes 
many of our older dramatists. 


“* Draw, draw the curtains there! My 
love and I must sleep.—Uncivil, I protest ! 
Put out the lights. We shall sleep best in 
the dark; pray, don’t disturb us. You 
may fright him from mine arms—but [’ll— 
hold—him—fast.”” 

The second plot has little in it of 
merit or originality, but nothing offen- 
sive. It is built on the love of the 
General Valenzo for the Princess Ca- 


rintha, which is perplext and crossed 
by the intrigues of “ that accomplish. 
ed Machiavelist,” Ursini, he himself 
— to the possession of the same 
, and with her, of the crown of 
Naples after the intended removal of 
Ferrando by the hand of Zisco. ‘In: 
consequence of those intrigues, Va. 
lenzo and his friend Piero are appres 
hended on a charge of treason, and 
condemned to die ; but the king 
claims that he will pardon one ' 
upon the terms of his voluntary sub. 
mission. Ursini contrives that this 
proclamation shall be first communi, 
rea 3 ? — who, out vo love for 
end, refuses to accept the proffer. 
ed mercy, and, patents | by Carinthe 
herself, uses all his entreaties to in. 
duce Valenzo to avail himself of it, 
** Enjoy him long,”—he thus address. 
the Princess— 
——** May you, a happy pair, 
ool two siahbontan aps one 


Partaking mutual! each other’s sweets, 
Whence no rude hand approach to ravish 


And owt you are full blown and ripe for’ 
Heaven, j 
May you fall gently both into one grave, 
There lie entombed in your own odours.” 
The conclusion of the play leaves 
us completely at our ease as to the fate 
of this pair of lovers and their 
friend. Valenzo is associated with 
mistress in the dignity and cares of 
royalty, and we may suppose that 
Piero succeeds, without opposition, te 
Ursini’s post of prime minister. 





OF SOME OF THE FAULTS OF ENGLISH MANNERS.* 


White we have been amusing our- 
selves, and, we trust, our readers, by 
laughing at the image of our own pe- 


culiarities, as reflected by that mirror of 


modern travellers, Dr Morris, we con- 
fess we have been looking about with no 
small anxiety for a gallery of English 
portraits as companions to his Scotch 
ones. For, as that mighty nation have 
at all times inclination enough to 
. laugh at us, and to look upon us in 
the light of provincials and barbarians 
in one view, or democrats and Atheists 
in another, no doubt they will plume 
themselves upon the ludicrous sketches 
of the clever Welshman, whom, as 


long as they consider him as an ate 
thor of celebrity, they will relieve 
from the hideous imputation of a 
vincialism, which otherwise he, 
our countrymen, would incur, and will 
adopt the Briton as a son of England. 
Whether the Doctor will glory in the 
change, we know not. For our owl 
aes we are content to continue tobe 
ooked upon as Scotsmen, and should 
by no means consider it as a feather 
in our caps to be treated in this way, 
any more than we look upon the ae 
which, by uniting our land with thal 
of our haughty neighbours, kicked. us 
out of the circle of independent king» 





* Brief remarks on 


ish Manners, and an attempt to account for some of our’ mos. 


English . 
striking peculiarities, in a Series of Letters to a Friend in France. By an Englishmat 


London. 
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doms, as @ charter of privileges, or a 
t of new honours. gine 
Despairing at one time of finding 
what we ined, we had some thought 
of fitting out an expedition, with in- 
structions to penetrate as far as possi- 
ble into the Arctic circles (as we shall 
tly find them to be) of their so- 
ciety. But to this there were many 
objections. For, in the first place, we 
doubted much whether we could pro- 
vide the means of overcoming the. first 
mighty barriers of snow which every 
stranger encounters in such an at- 
tempt; and, secondly, we suspect that 
the quarto which must, efther in the 
case of failure or success, have issued 
from the press, together with our lu- 
qubrations in the shape of a review, 
would have been treated as mere effu- 
sions of Scotch spite, ignorance, or 
prejudice. We considered ourselves, 
therefore, as peculiarly fortunate in 
discovering that they have a Sackeouse, 
who, after viewing and enjoying the 
advantages of milder climes, has been 
anxious to unfold to his country even 
the means of improving theirs ; whose 
long experience has wiped away the 
haughty feeling of universal superio- 
rity, which we must believe to be the 
constant companion of every English- 
man setting out upon his travels, and 
who, in the very pleasing little vo- 
lume before us, points out the princi- 
ple circumstances in manners of 
the English, as they struck him on 
his return from so long a residence 
in foreign lands, as had served effec- 
tually to open his eyes to the foibles of 
his own. 


This anonymous author appears, 
from hints dropped in the different 
parts of the book, to be an officer in 
the army, who had served in the long 
succession of busy campaigns abroad, 
until ne ges the publication of 
these remarks. He possesses a quick 
observation of manners, and appears 
early to have noticed the decided su- 
ws of foreigners, when contrast- 
ed with his own countrymen. He 
marks out, with a hand, the 

i tiness of the English 

y ned -to hold the 

Taastery, and the’ Aistant and sulky 
shyness of unsociability, where they 
not, in the various circumstances 

of the continental struggle ; and fol- 
lows up his remarks upon their con- 
duet, when placed in a strange land, 
with observations on their conduct to 
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wards strangers, whom circumstances 
have placed in theirs. 

He classes his remarks (which are 
contained in aseries of Letters from Eng- 
land to a Friend whom he had left at Pa- 
ris,) under several » as “ Evi 
man’s houseis his castle,” —“ Shyness,” 
** Reserve,” “ The Great World,” 
** Cutting,” &c., and gives examples 
of the different defects he notices, in a 
pleasing style. We fear, however, 
that it is not one of the good qualities 
of his countrymen, to listen with com- 
placency to a history of their own fail- 
ings, however greedily they may de« 
vour descriptions of those of others, 
and therefore our amiable author may 
not find the sale of his work equal to 
its deserts. There is none of the 
dry caustic caricaturing spirit of Dr 
Morris in his sketches. His ob- 
ject plainly has not been to have his 
countrymen laughed at by others, but 
to hold out to them kindly and broth 
erly advice for their own improvement 
in politeness, which they will hear and 
heed with the same sort of pleasure 
with which we used, when at the 
High School, to listen to the lectures 
of our grandmothers, about scraping 
our shoes, washing our hands and faces, 
or shutting the door after us on leav- 
ingaroom. As to the truth of his 
portraits, we shall abstain from offer- 
ing an opinion on that point. He is 
an Englishman, and we will take his 
word for it. 

In an introductory letter he gives us, 
he thus points out what he considers 
the cause of all or most of the fautes 
contre la politesse, upon which he af- 
terwards comments. 

** It would perhaps be impossible to point 
out all — pcan combine to paldiiie 
our natio jarities ; but the at 
to account eee te the most phonon, »| 
them cannot be uninteresting. Goldsmith, 
in his admirable poem of the Traveller, dea 
scribes our national character with his usual 
discernment and knowledge of human na~ 
ture. Cur unsocial turn he ascribes to ‘ that 
independence Britons prize too high ;’ and 
this strained feeling of independence may 
not improperly be considered the foundation 
of the greater part of our peculiarities, which 
are all, I think, of an unsocial character ; 
and therefore not to be defended, in spite of 
the fascination which the notion of independ- 
ence carries with it. People, however, are 
apt to remark; ‘as this feeling of inde- 
pendence has raised us to our present glori- 
ous political pre-eminence, we may be well 
satisfied to bear with the evils resulting from 
the same cause that produces all our nation- 
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al greatness and —— All communi- 
ties are remarkable for some peculiar foibles ; 
and we had better not be too anxious to de- 
stroy ours, lest at the same time we root out 
our national virtues.’” 

This, it must be acknowledged, is 
the softest and most gentle way of ex- 
pressing the origin of the failings in 

uestion, and we agree with our au- 

on this point; only we would 
venture to suggest, that if the term 
were employed which describes the 
genus of which “ Feeling of Inde- 
pendence” is but a species, perhaps 
more of the peculiarities alluded tp 
might be accounted for. 

Foreigners are in the habit of a- 
scribing much of the coldness of the 
English manner to the influence of 
climate. They are surprised by the 
rebuffs they meet with when they at- 
tempt to enter into communication 
with them, but they are by no means 
offended. They pity the unsociable 

ity which is the result of what 
take for an endemic disease, and 

pass over, with good humour, the 
treatment they experience. Every one 
who has met a foreigner in a stage- 
coach, travelling in the southern parts 
of the island, can at once recall to his 
mind instances of the sort alluded to ; 
and we really are of opinion, that the 
disorder is not so much to be ascribed 
to the gloomy fogs of November, as 
to the cause assigned by our author, 
the pride of the English, or, as he 
ealls it, their feeling of independence. 
It may be said, that we ought not to 
do away the spirit which prompts us 
to dislike our natural enemies, as they 
are often called. If this were all, 
though the offence remained, it might 
better be excused, perhaps, when com- 
mitted by the ignorant. But we fear 
even this apology will not hold, for 
those who are well instructed are as 
} he any to commit the offence, and 
is equally to the people of every 


country, and to none more than tous / 


poor Scotsmen. We venture to affirm, 
that on this side the Tweed, the mat- 
ter is somewhat better arranged, and 
foreigners of distinction coming here, 
are better received, and create a greater 
sensation, perhaps because they more 
seldom venture so far :north, 

‘ed as they are by the manners of the 
southern. In fact, foreigners of dis- 
tinction or notoriety residing here, 
may do any thing with us. Their 
Ratronage will do more for a protégé 
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than that of any of our own _ 

all ranks are anxious to be in 

and to be hospitable to them, and their 

= at a route or a ball makes the 
wager, who is at home, hold he 

head an inch higher when a 


English manners, particularly offen. 
sive to Soreigners, are taciturnity and 
bluntness. 


“* Dr Johnson is represented as thus dip 


criminating between the characters of a 
Englishman and a Frenchman :—*‘ 
there, Sir, is the difference between an 
lishman and a Frenchman. A F. 
must be always talking, whether he 
any thing of the matter or not; an 
man is content to say nothing, when 
nothing to say.’ My complaint, 
is, that he is too apt to leave others to 
jecture what is passing in his min 
he has something to say, but does 
to say it. To be sure, there is 
character in the manners of 
which it is in vain to think of changing; 
and far be it from my wish to transform, if 
it were possible, British sedateness into 
French ity. ; 
“‘ The vanity of a Frenchman, as dis 
played in conversation, is certainly very a 
musing. He never allows himself to appear 
ignorant on any subject which happens to 
be started. Do not you recollect our 

at the theatre at Bourdeaux in 1814, 

a Frenchman, sitting near us, asked the 
name of an English admiral who appeared 
in uniform in an opposite box ? On my tell 
poten it was Fw : reg a he mis 
took what I said, but looki wise, €Xe 
claimed, * Ah ! Nelson ! Amiral Nelon? 
—Fully satisfied that this was the great Loud 
Nelson ; about whom, if he knew any thing, 
one would have sup he had heard of 
his having been killed in action several 
years before, after gaining a id vice 
tory over his countrymen and the 

This incident reminded us i iately 
Sterne’s story about Yorick, the king’s 
jester. 


‘In travelling through the country, I 
used to amuse myself sometimes by 

questions, merely for the sake of listening 
to the answers they excited. One day, whe. 
on Go wins of leniny corte I 


of him how rhea sh ah ee 4 
was going ? * Monsieur,’ he replied, 
avez quinze lieues.’ 1 mentioned having 
been told, that the distance was but elevel 
‘Oh! oui;? rejoined he, directly, 
* cest presqu’ égal—onze ou quinze liewes 
Wishing to see how far his iteness would 
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him, I suggested, that perhaps the ac- 
oY diname was not above ¢ight leagues ; 
between which and eleven, I remarked, 
there was not much difference. ‘* Ah! 
Monsieur, a raison :—huit au onze lieues, 
¢est & peu prés la méme chose.’ I tried 
to reduce him to five » but he then 
discovered that I was inclined to plaisanter, 
and wishing me ‘ bon voyage,’ our conver- 
jon dropped, and I pursued my journey: 
ae occasio as Se os ae 
town was cutting my hair; I told him, 
thet in order to make it grow chick and well, 
I constantly washed it with vinegar, which 
I preferred greatly to oil. He agreed with 
me entirely, that oil was a nasty greasy 
thing, and vinegar far preferable ;—said he 
had an excellent p' ion of the latter, 
which Messieurs les Officiers Anglois did 
him the honour to a’ e greatly, and beg- 
ged permission to bring a bottle of it for my 
Econ He returned presently, loaded 
ith bottles ; but as the word fwile was writ- 
ten legibly on each, I objected to take any 
of them. On this he remonstrated, and as- 
suted me, on his le d’honneur, that the 
huile was une espéce de vinaigre, and I had 
some difficulty in persuading him civilly to 
it the room. 

“ But the incident that amused me most, 
and which maay remember, as I think 
you were of the party, occurred at one of the 

near Paris, Saint Cloud, I believe. 

e were looking about us in the rooms, 
when an officer of the national 1 pee ween 
our » and was very civil in explaining 
ret at | the curiosities of the place. 
serving an allegorical painting on the ceiling 
of one of the apartments, representing Mi- 
nerva leading a youth by the hand, I en- 

of our friend what it meant. The 

: » never at a loss,—toujours prét 

ied directly, ‘ Oh! oui, Monsieur ; 

c'est une Minerve qui conduit.’—Here he 

was puzzled for a moment—but taking 

courage, he added (looking doubtingly at 

Pent as if he yee feel quite sure 

is ground); qui uit—une jeune 
Minerve ! ; 


“ This, to be sure, is all ridiculous 
enough. But because a, our — 
ners might be im by adopting the 
aiihty of Freachnton, I oy no means re- 
commend taking by their absurdi- 
ties, And, ind as France is our nearest 

ighbour, and her manners form the most 

ing contrast to our own, we are too apt 
to consider, as French grimace, every devia- 
tion from our more reserved or churlish 
habits. The truth is, that although the 
characteristick marks of French manners are 
easily defined by those who have been in 
other countries, and have attended to the 
subject, yet many of those which we class 
together as French peculiarities, are com- 
‘Mon to most of the continental nations. We 
are apt to consider the Spaniards, for ex- 
Pa a haughty retired people. Yet one 
? 4 little acts of civility and at- 
OL. . 
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tention, which we neglect, ii use among 
them. Sus an ionkag-ae's etlungetlwtiee 
he enters a coffee-room, or other place of 
meeting ; or, if the case seems to demand 
so much attention, even going: so far as to 
speak to him ;—~addressing a few words of 
civility to.a » when they go to 
purchase any thing of him :—speaking toa 
man, however low his condition, in passing 
him on the road in travelling. These, and 
many such, in my opinion, benevolent:cus~ 
toms, prevail pretty generally on the conti- 
nent; nor can I conceiye, as their basis is 


humanity, that our dignity would be at all 


lowered by adopting * 
’ Of the English bluntness he speaks 
thus— 


** The word I have adopted above, 
does not convey a precise notion of the 
peculiarity I wish to notice, nor am I a- 
ware of any English word that does. ‘The 
French word brusquerie would have given 
my meaning better, but I preferred heading 
my letter with an English term, and giving 
this explanation. The feature I wish to de- 
scribe under this head, is a kind of blunt, 
quick, impatience of manner and conduct, 
which is as strongly marked as any of our 
other peculiarities. It would seem to arise, 
too, from the same cause as some of those 
above described, though under a different 
form. For our feeling of independence gives 
us a strong notion of our own importance, 
which manifests itself by impatient turbu- 
lence of spirit and restlessness under re- 
straint, while it our naturall 
served, silent deportment, into an energetick 
expression of our feeli which is apt to 
astonish and alarm foreigners when they are 
liable to suffer from its effects, and to amuse 
them greatly when they are not. 

** T have seen it remarked by an old Spa- 
nish author, that at the am he wrote ¢ 
the military tation of Spain stood high), 
his viata ood remarkable roe = 
ing in foreign countries an ov: ing in- 
solence of behaviour, which they would not 
have dared to shew at home.’ Does not this 
observation apply with too much force to 


the integrity, and all the valour displayed in 
our geueral conduct abroad, to counteract 
the bad effects of the numerous deviations 
from propriety in individuals. In short, we 
do not act in foreign countries on the system 
(to use a familiar phrase) of ‘ give and take.” 
On the contrary, we are too apt to expect, not 
only an extreme degree of attention and civi- 
lity, more than we are inclined to shew in 
return, but we even ire the natives of a 
country to adapt their customs to ours. If 
they resist our attempts at innovation, they 
are held up to reproach, as an insolent, un- 
accommodating race; and if they yield 
quietly, as most foreigners, unaccustomed to 
such boisterous behaviour are disposed to do, 
F 
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in an 
countries over which they held ick 
sway; yet we think it a good joke to treat 
our friends i 


description 
but young men of the best families and edu- 
Nor are these instances of brow- 
beating insolence uncommon, though pre- 
dominating more amongst our military, who 
are wisely kept in so much restraint at home, 
that they are apt to fly out a little in foreign 
ies, where the profession of arms is 
+» in some sort, to take the lead. 









* It is the custom in that, and, I suppose, 
in all other Roman Catholick countries, for 
the to turn out and t arms to 
the Host, whenever it passes near their Post. 


CAprl § 
that I own am apt to feel nervous when I 
them, in situations where an 
fers for shewing their contempt of forej 
and foreign customs. I knew a set of Eng, 
lish officers, for example, who were in 
habit of going every night to a foreign 
» where they had a box ; and carrys 
ing large sticks in their hands, for the 
pose of thumping vehemently on the Pras 
and against the sides of the box, with them, 
when they chose to express their approbation 
or discontent ; and occasionally calling out 
to their friends in other parts of the 
to the great dismay of the audience.” 

‘Yo us, however, the most interest 
ing parts of the present volume are 
those in which the author delivers hig 
quiet sensible opinions concerning the 
mode in which Englishmen conduct 
themselves at home and among them- 
selves. Of these the chapter on Says 
ness is the first. 

“ Under this head a vast variety of 
extraordinary manner and conduct is con, 
tained. The general term by whieh the 
French designate it (mauvaise honte), J 
think, describes it fairly ; for, whether, it 
proceed from a good or a bad motive, it 
must be acknowledged a defect, and its re. 
moval considered desirable, its visible effects 
being nearly the same, whatever the cause 
may be. It requires, indeed, a great. deal 
pry artite and frequently a long ae 
} sa ea with the persons labouring under 

is distressing malady, to enable us tode 
cide on the real cause that produces it. Fo- 
reigners, I do not speak of Frenchmen 
aceuse us of being all more or less tai 
with this disease. Doubtless they perceive 
it, or they would not be unanimous, asf 
believe they are, in expressing the opinion: 
and though we, from closer observation, 
ate apt to discriminate, and to term. this 
man cold and reserved, and another frank 
and sprightly ; we may discover, [ believe, 
if we chuse to look candidly and fairly into 
eur own minds, that most of us are in some 
degree influenced by the feelings which give 
rise to the shy reserve of which foreigners 
complain. We do not scruple to regan 
Frenchmen, in a mass, as volatile, yo 
ous, and impertinent; Germans as 
and phlegmatic ; and Spaniards as pom 
haughty, and indolent ; ought we, 
fore, to be offended at their describing us 
generally by some of our less favourable 
characteristics, and representing us 25 & M+ 
rose, uncivil, uncourteous race ? ) aa 

** Do you recollect, my friend, your com: 
ing up to me at the Opera in London, some 
years ago, and telling om yes had just dis» 
covered why foreigners disliked us so much? 
* Believe me,’ added you, * it is because We 
never offer them snuff !’ You then described 
having yourself at the end of one of 
the seats in the pit, where you were 
incommoded by want of room. H 
suffered this inconvenience for some time, 
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cecurred: to you to offer a pinch of snuff to 


foreign ing next you. Your 
stratagem succeeded b . The fo» 
H struck with ae te a 
politeness, began, the moment re- 
Crh, to aitve dnd. htetls ‘slnat io 4 
polite way, but so effectually, that he soon 


procured a bundance of room. 
Trubetndds see founded —— 
knowledge of human nature. civi- 
ee beings are gratified by these little at- 
jons and civilities; and, however back- 
ward we may be to acknowledge it, we are 
ized, inasmuch as we are deficient in 
ices which afford universal satis- 

a * * 

._ “ There is no end to the various ways in 


to me by an intimate friend 
of his, at whose house:we met; there was 
therefore no intrusion on my part. When I 
had made my bow, I na’ y expected him, 
asthe greatest man, to speak tome. But no: 
he stared, blushed like a girl, seem- 
ei to make an effort within himself to call 
upa word or two; but not succeeding in 
his he stalked away without utter- 
ing a sy’ This we shyness ; but 
by what cause, or combination of causes, it 
is it is difficult to determine It 
is not, however, a manner for imitation.” 

3 + * 


“ One man I know, who, if you call on 
hini, wili probably look frowningly at you, 
without speaking when are shewn into 
the room, and then turn his back upon you. 
But he does not mean to express ‘ get out’ 
by this: It is his manner; and he is, in 
other respects, a worthy, excellent man, of 
gratlemanly feelings and principles. 


“ But without descending to particular 
instances of conduct, this feature in our 
national character is so obvious as to afford 
abundant ground for general remark. It 
is well known, for instance, that if two 
English gentlemen meet accidentally as 
strangers in a room, they do not consider 
themselves bound, scarcely even at liberty, 
to speak to each other ; and if one happens 
to have less English coldness than the other, 
he still fears to address his companion, lest 
he should subject himself to a suspicious 
glance, and a dry monosyllable as his reply. 
* Sir,’ said Dr Johnson (who will not be 
accused of partiality to foreign manners) 
* this is to be ignorant of the common 
7 of humanity.’ 

“ Any ing to one of the public 
offices london 4 my obtain an edineie of 
great man, will be struck with a strong 
exemplification of this unamiable peculi- 
anty. It has happened to me times 
‘o attend in one of the waiting rooms on 
these occasions, and on entering the a 
ment, I have found, perhaps three or four 
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less feel as I do on these occasions, an 

wish sincerely to break the solemn gloom 

by friendly intercourse, but are withheld by 

— ches Gcamaet ee rg 
e fear, per requently groundless, 

a repulse ; for a man rar indeed far 

gone in John Bullism who would absolute- 

ly take offence at an overture plai 

tated by civility, or a desire to be eocial:” 


Reserve, which our author treats 


of ina i ley chapter, seems to us 


to be rather a different manifestation 
of the same defect; ‘The following re- 
marks, however, are highly worthy of 
attention : 

** That which frequently adds to the re- 
serve of our rr ame in Lon- 
don, is the foolish dread many feel of being 
considered either too poor to give entertain- 
ments, or not of sufficient i ce to be 
admitted into the dissipation of high life — 
They pretend cheteheed Ws engagements 
which they have not, and return to 
that time uncomfortably ng ‘ae 
might be t more wi i 
friends, if “they could re a oe themselves 
to break the ceremonicus ice of fashion, 
and to be social in spite of so many freez- 
ing examples to the contrary. For though 
epicurianism is a vice of the age, and it is 
too much the fashion to talk and think of 
luxurious eating and drinking, doubtless 
every one has some friends who will be 
to visit him for the sake of a social m a 
and not merely for the sake of guttling.— 
Or if a man makes his mind that he 
cannot afford to give of any kind, 
surely it is better for him to tell his friends 
so frankly, and to request to see them at his 
house after he has gone through the cere. 
mony of dining with his . This, 

ou kuow, is the general style of going on 
“ foreign countries, and the introduction of 
the custom in London would be delightful, 
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I know I have felt the want of it keenly, 
and so must, every one: in my situation.— 
For, as society is constituted at present, 
none but persons of high rank or great con- 
nections can find their way into it without 
much labour and di 3 and, when one 
has attained it, is it wi the trouble? I 
never heard any one, except new and then 
a sag Sh 0m girl, at her first going out, 
say that the mobbing of a London rout was 
any thing but insipid. If a man’s connec- 
tions. enable him, as. a thing of course, to 
fall into this dull routine, he often follows 
it because there is nothing more rational to 
be had. But how many hundreds of unfor- 
tunate beings there are, who would fain 


il 1 am tired, J return to my solitary home. 
I have then the choice of dining‘at a tavern 
or, at my lodging ;, after which, I may either 
. go to the play or the opera, or I may sit at 
| a if I prefer it. Being acquaint- 


'@ point, not being fond of a solitary 
life, to leave a card at each of their houses. 
Some three or four, perhaps, (who are always 
the same, uncongealed even by the atmos- 
phere of London) write me a cordial note, 
and ask when I can give them the pleasure 
_ But, for the most part, 
no notice is taken of my call for five or six 
weeks, at the end of which, perhaps the visit 
is returned ; and, if the person is a near re- 
lation or connection, he considers one invita- 
tion to meet a family party during my stay 
as very treatment. If he has no 
oly he does not invite me to his 
at all, but expresses a hope, if I 
chance to meet him ip the aipeet™ thes he 
may see more of me next time I come to 
town, and the meeting is adjourned sine die ; 
for, perhaps, I am then preparing to leave 
the country again for an walisnited. period.” 
The letter on cutting is abundantly 
tranchant. 


** Another most unamiable practice 
which I observe to prevail in this coun- 
try more than ever; I am ashamed to call 
it a national peculiarity, and yet I fear it is 
one; is that vulgarly known by the term 
* cutting.’ And unaccountable as it may 

» the example of this gothick custom 
is set by that class, which in foreign coun- 
tries is justly considered the pattern of po- 
liteness and urbanity, though not always, I 
fear, entitled to the same character in this. 
J am not now speaking of the sort of rule 
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which our cold habits of reserve have ety 
blished in high life ; of not conceiving our. 
selves bound to know a person again. whom 


we may have met a dozen times in , 
and conversed with each time ; unlessiwe 


happen to have been formally introduced to. 


- aye ayes ou pea in itself extreme. 
unsocial, though, in to 
F Aan by our Fwiveible di ston to - 
citurnity. But the term cutting cannot fair. 
ly be applied to this practice. In 
it, I should say, that to cut a person, iste 
d to lose one’s memory suddenly, ag 
far as it regards the recollection of that per. 
son ; and this is manifested, either by tum. 
ing the head away, and sneaking by him, 
when we meet him ; or else, if we can mus. 
ter assurance enough, by staring full in his 
face, without altering a muscle of our own, 
and assuming an expression of unconeem, 
which says, * I never saw you before in all 
my life!’ This last is considered the cutde. 
cisive, and it seldom happens, under these 
circumstances, that the acquaintance is.ever 
renewed. 

** It is often difficult to surmise from what 
cause this and similar acts of incivility 
ceed. Sometimes, and not unfrequently, 1 
believe it is caused, when it adopts a 
decisive tone by modest diffidence, whieh 
retires from observation and fears repulse. 
A state of mind unknown in other countries; 
because in them the same sort of repulse is 
not experienced, and therefore not lookel 
for. But there is no doubt this 
when it assumes the bold insolent form above 
described, is occasioned by a haughty 
claim to superiority. At least, I do not se 
how charity, extended to its utmost limits, 
can explain it more favourably. Perhap, 
for example, you are acquainted with a man 
of equal rank with yourself, but who fancies 
himself a person of greater importance, from 
some accidental circumstance of wealth, con- 
nection with people of high station, or some 
such cause. Well, you meet this man ins 
quiet — where there is no room for dix 

y, and you converse together in an easy 
be manner. The following day, 
perhaps, you fall in with the same gentle 
man again, in a more publick when 


he will either make you a di bov, 
which marks his claim to superiority, oF® 
void you altogether. 

** As this is a trick our are 


not so much in the habit of sporting abroad, 
perhaps from being unaccustomed to i 
your memory will not serve you to recollect 
its prevalence in this country. But I assure 
you, upon my honour, such incidents as the 
above occur here every hour, and are there 
fore not thought remarkable. 


* If not so frequent would not this beste 
That ’tis so frequent ; this is stranger sul 


“ What instigates to this bratality (leat 
not term it / ity) of conduct, is, Fim 





gine, the absurd ¢r-ad felt by the pena 
guilty of it, lest his dignity shculd be tor 
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ered by his being seen to converse with one 
of § no sort of consequence ;° an pee fellows 
like you and I are styled by as these. 
“« Now, a slight acquaintance with hu- 
man nature, as pouttrayed in history, is suf- 
ficient to convince us that some such conduct 
as I have above attempted to describe, 
has ever prevailed, more or less, in the world, 
and we need only turn to the instructive 
Gil Blas to learn, that in other 
countries as well as our own, persons raised 
suddenly from obscurity to an elevated sta- 
tion, are apt to fall into this disgraceful er- 
ror: But what I contend for is, that with 
us the fault (I might almost call it vice) is 
not confined to those of the above descrip- 
tion. In this rich commercial country, in- 
stances, of course, abound more than else- 
where, of sudden accumulations of fortune, 
and extraordinary changes of situation ; nor 
can we oa much pug at observing a 
corresponding c of manners in the per- 
sons thus mo exalted. Indeed, a 
Bourgeois gentilhomme, brought at once 
from the counting-house to the House of 
Lords, or at least to associate with the Mem- 
bers of that House, may naturajly be ex- 
to fall into some absurdities; and 
though the metamorphosis is not so instan- 
taneous, it is nearly as complete with respect 
to his wife and daughters, as that of Nell 
in the Farce; therefore, any vagaries they 
give into are easily excused by people of 
candour. But I must own, it has ever been 
matter of astonishment to me, that men 
born to high rank, and accustomed from 
their cradles to the sound of titles, and to 
the adventitious circumstances of wealth and 
station, should so far deviate from the dig- 
nified conduct they are obviously called on 
toexercise, and should lerid the authority of 
their example to a practice alike hateful in 
itself, and prejudicial to the society of their 
own country.” 

The ‘ Superciliousness of high life” 
is discussed in a manner equally ra- 
tional and more fully. But we have 
room for no more than the following 

ei 

“ The air and tone of insolent eee? 
too commonly by persons of ran 
and fashion in this country is very offensive, 
and, at the same time, very surprising. In fo- 
reign countries, it is always considered the 
mark of a * nouveau riche ;’ but here, I 
think, it is not unfrequently observable in the 
mannevs of persons of the oldest and most 
respectable families. In short, I am inclined 
to cousider it one of the most striking cha- 
tacieristicks by which to distinguish high 
rank and station in this country. 

“When evinced in a haughty cold re- 
serve, the superciliousness of high life is very 
reprehensible ; but by far the worst charac- 
ter it assumes is that of affected condescen- 
sion. I recollect a fine lady once, whom I 
had not seen for some time before, askin 
me, by way of great civility, how I had le 
my friends in Ireland.—I had never been in 
Ireland in my life. 
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‘* Any species of manner that says as 
plainly. as words can utter it, ‘ I am greatly 
superior to you,’ must be distressing to the 
person addressed, and therefore cannot be 
desirable. As Sir Thomas Browne em 
tically observes, * Think not that: manki 
liveth but for a few, and that the rest are 
born but to serve those ambitions, which 
make but flies of men, and wildernesses of 
whole nations.’ 

“ To exemplify the sort of insolence I 
have condemned above, I will mention an 
anecdote or two.—A friend of mine, by birth 
and education a gentleman, and of prepos- 
sessing and extremely civil manners, hap- 

ned to be crossing over with his horses 

m. Calais to Dover, and finding the mas- 
ter of the packet inclined to impose on him, 
he went up to an English gentleman whom 
he saw standing on the quay, and who, he 
understood, was going on board the same 
vessel, and suggested to him, that they 
should make a joint arrangement in order 
to avoid being cheated. ‘The gentleman, 
who proved afterwards to be a man of rank, 
replied with the utmost haughtiness, * I do 
not chuse any body, Sir, to interfere with 
my arrangements.” 

** Another friend of mine recently return- 
ed from a long residence in a foreign coun- 
try, took up his abode in London at one of 
the most fashionable hotels. Going into the 
coffee-room one evening in cold weather, 
and observing a table placed before the 
fire, and a solitary individual seated at one 
endof it, he forgot the coldness of English eti- 
quette for the moment, and placing a candle 
at the other end of the table, as he had been 
accustomed to do abroad, sat down to read 
the newspaper. His companion, exasperat- 
ed at so much disrespect, but not deigning 
to address him, called out immediately, in 
the insolent tone of a man of fashion, ‘ Wait- 
er! take away that candle.’ My friend quiet- 
ly told him his mind, gave him his name, 
and left the room. The aggressor, after a 
little reflection, very properly apologized for 
his conduct. 

‘* It may be remarked, that an incident 
of this kind would not have occurred in a 
foreign country, because, sitting down in a 
publick room, at the same tavle with a 
stranger, is a custum that prevails generally 
on the continent. But the complaint, in 
this case, concerns the. harshness of manner 
adopted to correct a venial offence ; if itcan 
be called an offence at all; nor do I believe 
a less fashionable man would have paid any 
attention to the circumstance. 

** IT remember, too, once when I was re- 
turning from France, on stopping to change 
horses at a small place near the coast, I was 
taking some refreshment at the inn, when 
two English travellers, of the higher class, 


stopped at the house for the same purpose. 
Seeing they were fresh from England, I na- 
turally observed their conduct. On being 
shewn into the public room in which I was, 
they strutted in with their hats on, stared 
at me, and walked out again, calling in a 
perenrptory tone for some cold meat. ‘The 
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landlady placed it for them at the further 
end of my table, which was so long that we 
should have been 


carriage 

finding the refresh- 
placed on my table, 
to the waiter with a 


meaaga, ty were 


- * Now this happened at a very interest- 

er Se ea et eas 

coat, they might naturally conclude I 

was an English officer, and might have wish- 

ed to gratify their curiosity, by asking me 

ions concerning the state of affairs in 
jour. ing but an Engli 


mortifying to confess it, but really 
the kind of contempt evinced by a man of 
distinction or fashion (for there is too much 
resemblance in their unfavourable peculia- 
rities) towards the other classes of society, 
approaches in no very distant d to the 
hatred of the different castes ia India to- 
In general, a man of fa- 
shion, however, is conscious only of two 
castes; his own, consisting of afew hundreds ; 
ahd the people, amounting to several mil- 
lions. For, in his estimation, every man, 
however ‘ dignified by wisdom, bravery, or 
irtue ;’ however distinguished for talent or 
estimable qualities, is counted as dross, as 
ing, unless he happen to have been ini- 
tiated in the senseless mysterizs of fashion- 
able absurdity. 

* T¥ recollect being struck with the remark 
of a t wit, who was himself a man of 
high family and large fortune, and therefore 
arene ae ae ae ue 
he chose to be ‘ These fellows,’ said he, 
speaking of men of fashion, ‘ will not con- 
descend to speak to a man, unless he ha 

to dine at the same cook-shop !” Allud- 
ing to the contempt with which a member 
of the club most in vogue speaks of those a 
step or two lower in fashionable estimation. 
This illiberal, excluding system, | trust, in- 
fluences, in its full extent, only the rigid 
votaries of fashion, who are so immersed in 
worldly ts as to become quite callous 
to the feelings of their neighbours: Though 
I regret to say, that something of the same 
spirit pervades all classes of gentry in this 
country. Few are so absurd as to 
adopt a prejudice against a man, because his 
coat is not made by Mr ——, or his panta- 


[April 
loons by Mr ——.* But if they will con: 
sider the matter fairly, many will find, dey 
their dislikes are frequently occasioned by 
causes nearly as trifling, and which have 


Jashion for their basis. Indeed, it appears 
claim to 


to me, that in spite of our boasted 
independence, there is no le in E 

out Gisaniint slaves to fashion and es 
dent as ourselves A naive of «a 
country may act as he pleases (provided 
act with decorum) and “the subject himself 
to observation. If he is poor, he may live 
in a poor lodging, in a poor street; if he 
has no carriage of his own, he may get into 
a hackney coach, and take his ite and 
daughters with him ; which few men in this 
country, above the middling class, dare do, 
When prejudices such as these are adverted 
to, we satisfy ourselves b ing. that 
in duieutt tasoas there Y soot be dite 
customs. It is not the custom here, for 
ladies to go about in dirty hackney coaches, 
nor for e, a cohen Ar his head ing 
miserable shabby place. As far as cleanli. 
ness interferes, I am ready to allow the con, 
sideration to have its due weight. But 

a hackney eoach be produced, perfectly 
and clean, and I doubt whether the difficul. 
ty, in many instances, would be removed, 
It is the dread of being seen in an i 
situation, that chiefly influences the conduct 
on these occasions. —Now, surely foreigners, 
who are in a great measure free from these 
prejudices, enjoy life more 
consequence ; while they act much more fa. 
tionally than poor gentlemen in this country, 
who are constantly striving to rival the rich 
in all expenses that come at all within ther 
means. This spirit is now carried so far 
amongst us, that young men of scarcely any 
fortune, flock to taverns of the most ‘expen- 
sive kind; and an ensign in the is not 
satisfied, unless he pays the same for 
his clothes as a prince of the blood ! 

** However, let those that chuse it,’ per- 
severe in a system of life to which custom 
has habituated them; but do not let them 
carry their prejudices so far as to despise 
foreigners, and those among our Own coUlle 
trymen who have courage to act more wisely. 
It is really very vulgar to be proud of richesy 
when we do them ; but the height 
of folly to pretend to them when we possess 
them not.’ , 


There would be much. impudence 
in our hazarding any additional re 
marks of our own. on these heads-=” 
We leave our English neighbours to 
profit as they chose by the hints of 
their firm but gentle castigator. ? 





*I forbear mentioning the names, for 
fear of betraying my own ignorance.—AUs,, 
THOR's NOTE. Ye 


We ourselves patronize Stulze for OUR, 


coats, and Christie for the nether integue 
ments.—REVIEWER's NOTE: 
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Horae Nicotiana. 


HORAE NICOTIANA. 
Nol. 


Tose who are fond of observing the 
that take place in the man- 

ners and customs of nations, the sort 
of Periplus of the globe which particu- 
lar fashions are at all times making, 
must of course be familiar with the 
travels of Paul Hentzner, a German 
Eruditus, who visited this island in 
the reign of Elizabeth. A transla- 
tion of his book was published by 
Horace Walpole, at Strawberry hill ; 
put as we have no copy of that in our 
ion, 4 must wee if we 

uote from the original a short pas- 
be which strikes us, and will strike 
our readers, as containing as lively an 
instance of the mutability of modes 
as could well be wished for. This 
Bohemian travelling tutor stares at 
nothing so much in England as the 
fishion (misabile dictu!) of smoking 
tobacco, At that period it seems it 
was the custom for all “ your gal- 
lants” to take their pipes with them 
when they went to the play—and, by 
the bye, the puffing of so many lusty 
=— must undoubtedly have 
very serviceable to the manager 

in producing a seemly degree of ne- 
bulosity when battles were to be re- 
presented on the stage. It is amusing 
enough to observe the pains which 
our German takes to give his own 
countrymen some faint idea of an 
utensil which is now so familiar to 
them as the tobacco pipe— Utun- 
tur,” says he, “ in hisce spectaculis, 
sicut et alibi ubicumque locorum sint 
Angli, herba nicotiand quam Ameri- 
cane idiomati tobaca nuncupant (Pue- 
tum alii dicunt) hoe modo frequen- 
tissimé. Fistule in hunc finem ex 
agilla facte, orificio posteriori, dic- 
tam herbam, probe exsiccatam ita ut 
in pulverem facile ridigi possit, im- 
mittunt, et igni admoto accendunt, 
unde fumus ab anteriori parte ore 
attrahitur, qui per nares rursum tan- 
quam per infurnibulum exit, et phleg- 
ma et ir page efluxiones magna copia 
scum educit.” In order to complete 
his picture of spectacular luxury, he 
ids, “ circumferuntur insuper in 
hisee theatris varii fructus venales, ut 
pola, pyra, nuces, et pro ratione tem- 
Pons, etiam vinwm et cerevisia.” Were 


wothing but the comfort of the indi- 


vidual spectator to be considered, we 
must own that we should very much 
approve of seeing this old fashion re- 
vived ; and hesitate not to say, that 
even the pleasure we experienced in 
seeing our friend ackay enact 
his inimitable ““ Glasgow body” would 
have been still more exquisite, could 
he have been itted to sit durin 
the whole of his performance wit 
the bowl of our Meerschaum in the 
one hand, and a jug of “ Giles’ mas- 
terpiece” in the other. 

The general contempt into which 
tobacco has fallen is viewed by us, in 
rag of our own private affection for 
pe with + sufficiently philoso 
phical degree composure, chiefly, 
perhaps, because we regard the" yao 
spect of its revival as neither a very 
doubtful nor a very distant one. The 
present rage for travelling which leads 
so many hundreds of our young gen- 
tlemen on a dance from the Zuyder= ~ 
zee to the Hadriatic, sends back to us 
every returning year a host of prose- 
lytes to the use of the tube—who, 
not contented with a secret and furtive 
indulgence in the worship of their 
new idol, make it a point, in whatever 
company of good fellows they chance 
to find themselves, to celebrate, with 
all the ardent enthusiasm their na- 
tures enable them to display, the 


‘© Innocuos calices, et amicam Vatibus her- 
bam 
Vimque datam folio, et laeti miracula fumi.”” 


It is chiefly for the further encou- 
ragement and stimulation of these 
zealous individuals that we have re 
solved to commence the present series 
of very learned and instructive dia- 
tribes, wherein above all things it 
shall be our main and most impor- 
tant endeavour to shew in what dig 
nity and estimation our neglected root 
hath in former times od phils by the 
prime wits, ts, an il ers, 
both of this ‘oad other ‘hristion na- 
tions. So encouraged and so stimu- 
lated, let them gird themselves as it 
were anew unto their labour, and re- 
member, with a higher enthusiasm, 
the words of their appointed motto, 


** Non ex fumo lucem, sed ex luce dare 
fumwn.” 








as Horae Nicotinne. CAprit 


Nor, on mature consideration of 
the vast chaos of materials wherefrom 
this our regular creation is to be form- 
ed, have we been able to think of any 
more fitting or auspicious commence- 
ment, than a brief account of the 
most elaborate and comprehensive 

to which the Nicotian phantasy 

th as yet given birth—we mean 

the Aymnus tabaci, in two books, of 

the illustrious Dutch bard Raphael 
Thorius, master of arts. 

This work is composed in imi- 
tation of that of Lucretius ‘‘ de rerum 
naturd,” and is indeed entitled, in ad- 
dition to what we have already said— 
** de Peto seu tobaco.” The style of 
versification, however, which Thorius 
has adopted is more rich, in general, 
than that of the Roman—not indeed 
that the as ever sage SR the 
more splendid passages of his prede- 
cessor, but that throughout he seems 
to be more studious of maintaining an 
elevated and etherial spirit in his dic- 
tion. Nothing can be finer than the 
commencement, in which he invokes 
(Pieridum loco) a certaig celebrated 
smoking knight of Amsterdam, by 
name Paddeus, or Van Paddy. 

** Innocuous calices, et amicam vatibus 
herbam, 

Vimque datam folio, et leti miracula fumi 
ior. Tu qui censu decoratus Equestri 

Virtutem titulis, titulos virtutibus ornas, 

Antiquum et Phebi nato promittis hon- 


orem, 
Tu Paddie fave: nec enim prestantior alter 
Morbifugz varias vires agnoscere plantz, 


. Inque tubo genitas haurire et reddere nubes. 


a puer accensum selecto fictile Peto, 
Vt Phebum ore bibam: quis enim sine 
sumine Peti- 
Digna canat Peto, et tantis se comparet 
ausis ?” 

The poet next proceeds to the Muéose 
of his subject, the legend of Tobacco. 
Bacchus, it seems, m his pro of 
triumphant warfare through the 
Mahratta country, was, on one occa- 
sion, reduced to great distress by a 
searcity of wine. Without this nei- 
ther he, nor Silenus, nor the Satyrs, 
nor the Bacchantes could, with the 
least vigour or comfort, pursue the 
tenor of their march. An old grena- 
dier Satyr, who had served many cam- 
paigns in the woods of that quarter, 
recommends tobacco as a substitute, 
but he appears to have been very little 
qualified for the office he had under- 
taken, for both he and his companions 
begin with eating the leaf. The cong 


sequences are depicted by the Dutch 
Lucretius in these affecting lines, 


** Nec mora: quis patulis lateat sub frond. 
ibus error, 
Eventus docuit: totis (mirabile) castris 
Evomitur, caditurque velut cum gurgite 
pleno 
Ingruit admissi miranda potentia Bacchi; 
Volvitur in gyrum tellus, coelumqne videtur 
Nubibus adductis surgenti occurrere terre : 
Tum sopor obrepit somnique invicta cupide 
Germanam dubia preesagit imagine mortem; 
Capripedes mediis diffusos stertere arenis 
Cernere erat, disiecta solo deffessa furentum 
Membra Mimallonidum devota jacere se. 
pulcro.” 


Silenus, who acts in this poem the 
place of Nestor in the Iliad, at once 
comprehends the nature of the blun- 
der which had been committed, and 
he delivers the result of his reflections 
as follows: 


‘* Sed rationis opus; superum nec muner 
ceco 


Contemeranda usu. si quid sapit ista se. 
nectus, 

Viribuseximiis permistum in stirpe venenum 

Delitet : in ventrem virides ne mittite suceos, 

Mandite nec folia ingestis confusa salivis: 

Virus inest crudis: zstivo Sole recocta »; 

Credibile est tutos prebere halatibushaustus; 

Nec ventri, at cerebro, (si tecta evolvere fas 
est 

Pabula grata reor, subtilibus eruta fumis. 

Quare agite. 6 juvenes, tam digni muneris 


aptos 
Ingenio, et rapidis extundite mentibus 

usus. 
Dux ego vester ero ; quid mens dictaverit, 

omnes 
Accipite ; arentes prolixa uredine frondes 
Comminui manibus jubeo, cannaque reponi, 
Protinus educto radiis solaribus i 
Contingi, et positis adversa parte label 
Exsucti calidas nubes adducere fumi, 
Ocyus ut possint cerebri pervadere flexus, 
Vinosisque leves recreare vaporibus auras.” 

Still, however, the spirit of blunder. 

ing continues. The Satyrs procure 
pipes as. he directs, and they cut their 
tobacco into shag, for the purpose of 
filling the bowls, but it never occurs 
to them to light the pipes, and they 
continue, for some time, to occupy 
themselves in the very unpleasant 
work of sucking the more minute 
shreds of the Oroonoko through the 
narrow thoroughfare of their tu 


‘*¢ Pars tubulos arsuro vere 
Pars stricto ore trahit (risumque 


affert) ee 
Pulvereum flumen, tussesque inducit i 
iquas. ; Pr 
Ipse pater fremitus vana et conamina risit, 
7 
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 Silenus, ‘however, is at hand with a 
purning glass, and he has ere long the 
satisfaction to see the whole of his 
camp filled with genuine smokers. 


« Indulgent Cereri primo, tum Massica 
; liban 


Viteaque iitie alternant pocula fumis, 
Cuncta fremunt fumo, cantu, mistisque 
chorzis, 
Donec dulcem oculis fudit nox alta sop- 
orem.” 
Next morning they are disturbed 
an assault of the enemy. Thorius 
does not tell od exactly who they 
were, or in what force they came, but 
Silenus no sooner sees them coming 
down the hill, than he issues a gene- 
yal order for every man to light his 
pipe, and so armed, he very boldly 
draws them beyond the lines, and ad- 
vances to meet the foe. The horror 
which was felt by the Mexicans, the 
first time they saw Cortes and Pizarro 
on horseback, appears to have been in- 
ferior to what the enemies of Bacchus 
on this occasion experienced. The 
narrative is in very splendid style. 
rea sistra manu quatiunt, et tym- 
pana pulsant, 
Vino acuunt iras resides, haustoque Tobaco 
Excludunt lethi faciem, suaque agmina cir- 
cum 
Nube tegunt atra : spirantes naribus ignem 
Prosedunt: medio glomeratur in #quore 
nimbus 
Igne micans, tonitruque fero, fumoque stu- 


jus. 

Ostento attonitos subitus pavor occupat Indos, 

Non homines sed furva rati de faucibus Orci 

Numina, consternati animo certamen ini- 
quum 


Detrectant, trucibusque timent confligere 
monstris. 

Pars fugit, et positis querunt velocius 
armis, 


Quam dare victoris mallet clementia, vitam ; 
Pars orat veniam, parere et jussa modestis 
Imperiis patiente jugum cervice capessit ; 

After they discover the cause of 
their alarm, they feel considerably 
ashamed of themselyes ; but the mild 
and benignant conduct of their con- 
= soon effectually reconciles 

em to their fate. Victors and van- 
quished sit down together in amity, 
and by way of putting the last touch 
to the tenderness of the scene, the 
poet represents them as exchanging 
Pipes with each other—a truly Bata- 
vian token of affection. ' 


- Sed pudet erroris, stulta et formidine tactos 


xtimuisse piget vani suffamina fumi ; 
Libertate dolent serva; solatur at illos © 
jataigmni heri condita lepore potestas, 
y OL . ° > 
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Et victoris amor: simili discrimine victos 
Victoresque videt bellis utrinque remissis 
Una dies miscere epulas, Bacchumque ciere, 
Kt simul alternis fumum cicutis ; 
Mirantur bona nata domi, nec nota quer- 
untur, 
Et nebulas animi jucundis nubibus arcent.” 
After the historical part of the sub- 
ject has been thus felicitously brought 
to its elose, the poet proceeds to take a 
philosophical view of the component 
parts of the herb, and to speculate, 
in a highly dignified manner, on the 
rationale or rather the medicale of its 
effects. He sets out with the follow- 
ing fine apostrophe, in which it is 
easy to see, that he derives his infor- 
mation from experience. 
‘© Planta beata! decus terrarum, munus 
Olympi ! 
Non tantum agricolis duro lassata labore 
Membra levas, minuis victus absentis amo- 


rem, 
Fundis et absque cibo sparsas in corpora 


vires ; 


Sed radium specimenque Dei sapientibus ipsis 

Ingenium illustras, si aut multa 
tenebras 

Colligit ingluvies cerebro, aut molimine 
longo 

Intellectus hiat, rerum neque concipit um, 


bras, 
Conceptas ve tenet, vel cerca oblivia regnant ; 
Ut semel irrepsit blando lux indita fumo, 
Aufugiunt nubes atr, curaque tenaces. 
Vis micat inventrix, dempto velut obice veli 
Tota oculis animi patet ampli machina 

mundi, . 
ZEterne species Nature ex orditie nexe 
Succedunt, redeuntque suis simulacra fi- 

guris.” 

He then introduces, with much pro- 
priety, a description of the hesitation 
and embarrassment felt by some youn 
‘* black barrow-tram” of the Dutc 
Kerk, and of the delightful effects of 
a few whiffs of the pipe taken in 
that disagreeable predicament. This, 
it is obvious, must have been some 
severe personal allusion in the days of 
Thorius ; but alas! Preacher and pipe 
are alike forgotten in ours. : 

** O quoties visus magna spectante corona 
Orator populi cupidas dicturus ad aures 
Contremuisse metu, docti sermonis acervos 
Confudisse locis, lingua et siluisse rigenti, 
Quum memor ex tantis opibus sopita facultas 
Nil daret in vocem, sed rés et verba negaret, 
‘$i modo vel micam generosa é stirpe vorasset 
Fumanti tubulo, accenso seu lumine, sensim 
Res reperisse suas, prendisse fugacia verb», 
“Phessurceque animi populo exposuisse stu- 
penti !” 

In the second book, our poet treats 

at great length of ri grave question 
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—what sort of persons ought to smoke 
tobacco—fat or lean, sanguine or a- 
dust, &c. &c. and he determines, ap- 
parently with much propriety, that 
those who have most moisture to 
spare ought to be the most diligent 
consumers of a commodity which has 
so strong a tendency to exhaust the 
salivatory organs. With equal good 
sense and good feeling Raphael de- 
cides, that nobody should smoke, 
merely because pipes are introduced— 
as it would appear a very common 
manifestation of the mauvatse honte of 
young inexperienced Dutchmen. 
** Sunt qui fumum ideo, ut potent tuntum- 
modo, potant, 
Urbanos inter ne non habeantur ameeni, 
Prosit ne an noceat sibi sus deque ferentes : 
Rusticus ille, malusque pudor: nam vel ju- 
vat haustus, 
Vel ladit. te ipsum noscas, et idonea fumo 
Corpora, ne sero tandem tua damna queraris.” 
The following hints ought not to 
be lost upon the frequenters of Ben 
Waters, and with them we conclude 
our extracts from this illustrious 
poet : 
** Si ~ grande caput prostanti fronte rotun- 
um, 
Lati humeri, pectus patulum, torosaque 
membra, 
Sub cute obesa caro, pituitaque multa palato, 
Is bibat impune, et repetito indulgeat 
haustu, 
Si libet, et justos sumendi respicit usus : 
Parcius attingant graciles, quibus ardua ccr- 


VIX, 
Frons angusta, caput minimum, precordia 
pressa, 
Excarnesque gene, et pauca mucagine nares. 
Ollis spiritaum ut brevis est annona cerebro, 
Ubruitur facile conferti aspergine fui, 
Haud secus ac nebulz hyberni caligine solis. 
Compositi validis biberint si largius aquo. 
Occupat ignavos torpor, deffessa quietem 
Membra petunt, nervis velut ex xtate solutis. 
Mane tremunt, altaque obeunt in luce sop- 


orem. 
Quod si preterea roseus color infici ora, 
7 many a eee , et densus sy nr illum 
jurare tu’ ‘ ue > 
Ne redimat toesete dt iscrimine lusus. 
Never having seen Mr Charles 
Lamb, we cannot decide whether the 
dereliction of tobacco, which he found 
absolutely necessary for the preserva- 
tion of his health, does or does not 
confirm these remarks of Raphael. 
From what we have heard, however, 
we do suspect that Mr Lamb cannot 
by any means claim to be one of those 
blessed with the 


** Lati humert, pectus patulum, torosaque 
membra,’ 7 


We shall quote his adieu tothe 
too delightful herb, not doubting that, 
so of our paper as of our pine, teal 
will be the sweetest :— 


A Farewell to Tobacco. 


‘6 May the Babylonish curse 

Strait confound my stammering verse, 
If I can a passage see 

In this word perplexity, 

Or a fit expression find, 

Or a language to my mind, 

(Still the phrase is wide or scant) 

To take leave of thee, GREAT PLANT! 
Or in any terms relate 
Half my love, or half my hate: 

For I hate, yet love, thee so, 

That, whichever thing I shew, 

The plain truth will seem to be 

A constrain’d hyperbole, 

And the passion to proceed 

More from a mistress than a weed. 


’ 


‘* Sooty retainer to the vine, 

Bacchus’ black servant, negro fine ; 
Sorcerer, that mak’st us dote upon 
Thy begrimed complexion, 

And, for thy pernicious sake, 

More and greater oaths to break 
Than reclaimed lovers take 

*Gainst women: thou thy siege dost lay 
Much too in the female way, 

While thou suck’st the lab’ring breath 
Faster than kisses or than death. 


*¢ Thou in such a cloud dost bind us, 
That our worst foes cannot find us, 

And ill fortune, that would thwart us, 
Shoots at rovers, shooting at us ; 

While each man, thro’ thy height’ning 


steam, 
Does like a smoking Etna seem, 
And all about us does express 
(Fancy and wit in richest dress) 
A Sicilian fruitfulness. 


** Thou through such a mist doth shew us, 
That our best friends do not know us, 
And, for those allowed features, 

Due to reasonable creatures, 

Liken’st us to Chimeras, 

Monsters that, who see us, fear us ; 
Worse than Cerberus or Geryon, 

Or, who first lov’d a cloud, Ixion. 


*¢ Bacchus we know, and we allow 
His tipsy rites. But what art thou, 
That but by reflex can’st shew 
What his deity can do, 

As the false Egyptian spell 

Aped the true Hebrew miracle ? 
Some few vapours thou may’st raise, 
The weak brain may serye to amaze, 
But to the reins and nobler heart 
Can’st nor life nor heat impart. - 


Brother of Bacchus, later born, 
The old world was sure forlorn, 
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ing thee, that aidest more 
The got’ victories than before 
All his panthers, and the brawls 
Of his piping Bacchanals. 
These, as stale, we disallow, 
Or judge of thee meant: only thou 
His true Indian conquest art ; 
And, for ivy round his dart, 
The reformed now weaves 
A finer thyrsus of thy leaves. 
« Scent to match thy rich perfume 
Chemic art did ne’er e 
her quaint alembic strain, 
one 80 sov" to the brain. 
Nature, that did in thee excel, 
Fram’d again no second smell. 
Roses, violets, but toys 
For the smaller sort of boys, 
Or for greener damsels meant 3 
Thou art the only manly scent. 
« Stinking’st of the stinking kind, — 
Filth te mouth and fog of the mind, 
Africa, that brags her foyson, 
Breeds no such prodigious poison, 
Henbane, nightshade, both together, 
Hemlock, aconite——_——— 
“* Nay, rather, 
Plant divine, of rarest virtue ; 
Blisters on the tongue would hurt you. 
*Twas but in a sort I blam’d thee ; 
None e’er prosper’d who defam’d thee ; 
Irony all, and feign’d abuse, 
Such as xt lovers use, 
Ata » when, in despair, ' 
To paint forth their fairest fair, 
Or in part but to express 
That ing comeliness 
Which their fancies doth so strike, 
borrow language of dislike ; 
isd instead of Dearest Miss, 
Jewel, Honey, Sweetheart, Bliss, 
And those forms of old admiring, 
Call her ——- and Siren, 
Basilisk, and all that’ 
Witch, Hyena, Mermaid, Devil, 
Ethiop, Wench, and Blackamoor, 
M , Ape, and twenty more ; 
Friendly Trait’ress, loving Foe,— 
Not that she is truly so, 
But no other way they know 
A contentment to express, 
Borders so upon excess, 
That they do not rightly wot 
Whether it be pain or not. 
“ Or, as men, constrain’d to part 
With what’s nearest to their heart, 
While their sorrow’s at the height, 
Lose discrimination quite, 


Horae Nicotiane. 


And their hasty wrath let fall, 

To appease their frantic gall, 

On the darling thing whatever, 
Whence they feel +. death to sever, 
Though it be, as » perforce, 
Guiltless of the aid diveones 

** For I must (nor let it grieve thee, 
Friendliest of plants, that I must) leave thee, 
For thy sake, ToBacco, I, 

Would do any thing but die, 

And but seek to extend my days 
Long enough to sing thy praise. 
But, as she, who once been 

A king’s consort, is a queen 

Ever after, nor will bate 

Any title of her state, 

Though a widow, or divorced, 

So I, from thy converse forced, 
The old name and — retain, 

A right Katherine of Spain ; 

And a seat, too, ’mongst the joys 
Of the blest Tobacco Boys ; 
Where, though I, by sour physician, 
Am debarr’d the full fruition 

Of thy favours, I may catch 

Some collateral sweets, and snatch 
Sidelong odours, that give life 

Like glances from a neighbour’s wife ; 
And still live in the by-places 

And the suburbs of thy graces ; 
And in thy borders take delight, 
An unconquer’d Canaanite. 


In our next paper of this series, we 
shall consider, at some length, the ef- 
fects which have probably been pro- 
duced on the literati and churchmen 
of England by the disuse of the To- 
bacco Pipe; illustrating the subject 
by copious quotations from a curious 
MS. collection of Oxford jeux-d’esprit, 
which we were so fortunate as to pick 
up at Mr John Ballantyne’s a few 
weeks ago ; and concluding the whole 
with an original ode of Mr Odoherty, 
composed in the Cheshire Cheese 
Tavern, Fleet Street, in the year 1814, 
and addressed, as might well befit its 
theme, to no less a personage than 
that prince of puffers—Field Marshal 
Blucher. We shall also insert “ An 
Elegy inscribed to Miss Foreman, by 
William Wastle, Esq.” and “ Lines 
written on seeing a spark fall from 
Mr Hogg’s pipe, by R. P. Gillies, 
Esq. 
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Mr Wa tay, in his late History of 
the Middle Ages, adverting to the 
diffusion of legendary tales, especially 
those relating to the Virgin, of which 
he says “< it is difficult to conceive the 
stupid absurdity and the disgusting pro- 
faneness ;” subjoins, in a niote, two or 
threespecimens from the Fabliaux, pub- 
lished by Le Grand d’ Aussy ; and adds, 
*« these tales, it may be said, were the 
productions of ignorant men, and cir- 
culated among the populace. Certainly 
they would have excited contempt and 
indignation in the. more enlightened 
clergy. Vol. HI. p. 447, note. But 
whether the Fabliaux of the thirteenth 
century are at all more absurd or pro- 
fane than the impudent invocations 
which have passed current among the 
people from the hands of the clergy in 
catholic cguntries, through all ages, 
may admit of much question. A re- 
ligious book, containing a voluminous 
collection of these legends, under va- 
rious heads, and entitled “‘ Prato fiorito 
di varii essempi,” is now before me, 
which may be seen as a tolerable spe- 
-eimeni of a multitude of works — 
ed to similar purposes. It was pub- 
lished at Como, “ con licenza de’ su- 
periori,” in 1608; and to those who 
-detive any gratification from contem- 
lating the various modes in which the 
Fillies of mankind have, from time to 
time displayed themselves, and who 
are not well read in that description of 
‘lore which is here unfolded to them, 
-it may be not unamusing, ror altogether 
uninstractive, to display a few of the 
flowers that are to be found together in 
this field of variegated allurement. 

I will take, for the first of the classes 
from which I purpose to draw my in- 
stances, the sth chapter of the first 
book, entitled “ Del’ Usura.” Perhaps 
the fearful examples of the punish- 
‘ment of that crime here afforded, ma 
induce some*members of our British 
legislature to pause before they give 
their sanction to the sweeping indem- 
nity to usurers, intended by Sergeant 
Onslow’s bill. The governor and di- 
rectors of the Bank of England might 
also do well to consider them, er 
with the admirable train of reasoning 
and reflection by which they are pre- 
ceded. Moreover, for brevity’s sake, 
I shall select only. two or three for 


He 


; P rf 
translation, and give no more than fhe 
general heads or titles of the indet, 
Cuap. VIII—** Of the viee of 
usury—how severely it is chastised by 
God, in them who practise it, con. 
trary to his divine law.” , 
“It is d thing manifest, that the 
ting out usury is not only prohi 
and forbidden by the divine law,’ 
also by the imperial laws, and by all 
principles of justice. For which rem 
son, the most just God hath given os 
most terrible and tremendous signs 
of the severest punishments against 
usurers, as by many fearful e 
which we shall here commemorate, 
may be made evident. And, al 
it be ordinarily permitted by princes 
and by republics, that a man.may i 
ceive one only in a hundred ; that em. 
cession and permission, nevertheles, 
is not according to the laws, but ex 
pressly against every just law, and 
against conscience an chatty Where. 
fore princes permit these usuriés to 
their people, not as an act of justice, 
but on account of the necessity of the 
poor, in order to put an end to the im 
satiable rapacity and unbridled avarite 
of the rich men and ‘misers of this 
world ; who being without sweet cha 
rity, aud continually burning with & 
sire of gain, fain would extract out of 
every crown which they lend, a hum 
dred, and would not willingly bestow 
upon a poor man one morsel, without 
areturn for it. And, therefore, 
in order to put an end to their avarite 
and cruelty, grant them license’ to de. 
mand, so as it be only one in 
hundred ; as if they said, se Ina 
as you who are a miser, and one of the 
rieh ones of the earth, will not lend 
your money for the sake of charity, as 
God wills and commands. that 
should do ; therefore, we ordain 
you shall not receive, by this accursed 
usury, more than so much per cent” 
Howbeit, according to the laws and 
ordinances of God, these persons ouglit 
not to take even a single farthing ; at- 
cording to what all doctors and canon 
ists affirm, saying, it is impossible that 
those who are given to usury, agaist 
the divine law, can ever be saved, if 
they do not restore all that they have 
taken in usury, and every such unjust 
gain ; nor, how many jubilees soever 
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may celebrate, or fasts observe, or 
alms give, will they ever be able to 
liberate themselves from the sentence 
of eternal damnation, without com- 
restitution of all sueh cursed 
gains, when they are able to make it. 
‘And here, indeed, we may discover the 
blindness of those who are co- 
yetous, and rich in worldly possessions, 
jn that they will not see nor under- 
stand the imminent danger they are 
jn, or the manifest peril of an everlast- 
ing death. But let us come to exam- 
by which will more plainly be 
seen the truth of such, the damnable 
and horrible condition of avaricious 
men, and dealers in accursed and ex- 
communicated usuries. 


Examrce I.—Of the Miserable Death 
of an Usurer, 


We read, in the Liber Apum, how, 
in the realm of France, there was once 
an usurer, so cruel and pitiless, that 
he iled poor widows and orphans, 
and others, without remorse, in the ob- 
taining his cursed usury ; nor had he 
any compassion for the most extreme 
poverty, or the greatest necessities, of 
many miserable fathers of families who 
were burthened with children. Now 
this crucl and unjust usurer, in order 
tocloak his so great wickedness and 
impiety, dissembled so as externally to 
appear the very best sort of man in the 
world. He frequently visited religious 
persons, recommending himself to their 
prayers, with feigned tears, and some- 
times sending them alms ; and, more 
than once, being charitably admonish- 
ed by such as were acquainted with 
him, to leave off his usurious prac- 
tices, and exhorted to have corhpassion 
on tHe poor, he took little account of 
what was said to him, and went on his 
pel excusing himself with fair and 

in ches, but persevering all 

the whilein his Stans aatihen — 
that, at the last, the tremendous hand 
of God fell upon him. Forasmuch as 
he was at first assailed with a sudden 
voussickness, which, in.short space, 

ht him to the end of his mis- 
spent life. And, whilst the miserable 
~ ond was in - midst of the anguish 
8 approaching death, there appear- 

ed in hie sheushae two very “one and 
pd — dogs, who, with vast vele- 
nee ury, jumped upon the bed 
of the dying man, ok, henting with 
rage, watched for the moment when 
they might devour that wretched soul ; 
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and they thrust forth their devilish 
tongues to the mouth of the sick man ; 
eel wens manner, — his an- 
ish, thrusting out his own to 
more than a ’s length, it pene, 
stantly seized upon by these infernal 
dogs, and torn out by the roots, and, 
together with his miserable soul, ear- 
ried away to hell ; and his dead body 
was cast to the beasts, as was justly 
deserved. 

Example II. is of an usurer, who 
had caused his image, in marble, to be 
placed over the cathedral church, re- 
presenting him with a bag of money in 
his hands. It happened, after the 
death of the usurer, that a brother 
usurer going to church one morning, 
this marble statue fell on his head and 
crushed him. 

Example III—How a chest of 
money ait deposited in a certain 
monastry, by the heirs of a deceased 
usurer, for safe custody, pending a 
law suit, the devil was seen one morn- 
ing to sit astride upon it ; who, being 
interrogated by a courageous monk as 
to the nature of his claim, replied, 
** The treasure is mine. I acquired it 
in fair traffic, with the soul of its owner 
into the bargain.” ‘The holy brother- 
hood instantly required the heirs of 
the usurer to take back their deposite ; 
but it does not appear how they dis- 
posed of the devil’s equitable lien. 

Example IV. is of an usurer who 
directed his money to be buried with 
him ; and how certain honest gentle- 
men coming by night to rob the grave, 
saw that possession had already been 
taken by two devils, who were amus- 
ing themselves by thrusting the loved 
wages of his indignity, piece by piece, 
red hot, into his bowels, exclaiming, 
with much seorn, “ Ho! ho! friend, 
now you shall have enough of that 
gold which you have so anxiously 
sought and so hardly procured.” We 
are not told, however, if this adventure 
cured them of robbing church-yards. 

Example V. is of a lady usurer, who, 
on the point of death, saw an infinite 
number of devils in the forms of curs 
and ravens. 

Example VI.—How an usurer, on 
the point of death, gave it in charge 
to his wife to have a care for the good 
of his soul; and how she married a 
— husband, and made a mock of 
1im. 

Vincentius, the Bishop, relates, in 
his Moral Looking-glass, how there was 
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once at Constantinople an usurer, who, 
arriving at the point.of death, and be- 
ing exhorted to make his will and settle 
the concerns of his soul, by making 
restitution of what he had unjustly ac- 
quired by usury, answered, “I can’t 
take the trouble to do this at present, 
having other matters to think on ; but, 
if it should turn out that I die of my 
present disease, my wife will have a 
care of this, to whom I bequeath all 
my substance ; and she will so distri- 
bute as she shall think best for the 
good of my soul.” As soon as this 
miserable usurer was dead, the good 
woman began to cast the eyes of affec- 
tion on one of good favour and hand- 
some presence, who had been the sworn 
enemy of her deceased husband ; and, 
with promises of a handsome endow- 
ment out of the inheritance which had 
fallen to her, persuaded him to take 
her for his wife, a thing. which he 
readily consented to, as knowing that 
he should enter into the possession of 
so great riches. At the which, a cer- 
tain matron (her neighbour) being 
marvellcusly troubled and scandalized, 
seeing that this ungrateful woman had 
so soon forgotten her deceased husband, 
who had left her such an ample suc- 
cession, one day said to her, ‘‘ What 
a pretty business this is! Are you not 
ashamed to have done this? Your 
husband is still warm, as one may say, 
in his grave, and you are giving your- 
self a new one.” At which words, the 
good woman being much offended, 
disdainfully, and in a scoffing manner, 
replied, ‘‘ Oh, my lady—in good sooth, 
if you think that my husband is yet 
warm, I beseech you to blow upon 
him to cool him.” Now, these were 
the almsgivings and the orisons which 
this dear and faithful wife bestowed 
for the good of the soul of her deceas- 
ed husband. ‘Therefore are they truly 
foolish, who, not providing, while they 
yet live, for the salvations of their own 
souls, promise themselves, and put 
their trust in the promise, that others 
will take that care of them after they 
are dead.” 

It is to be hoped, that the bare titles 
of the remaining examples, in this 
chapter of usurers, will prove sufficient 
to deter sinners from the commission 
of this damnable crime of “ teaching 
money to procreate,” and substitute 
the more effectual terrors of hell in 
the room of the weak and impotent 
sanction of legislative enactments, 


which it is the object of our 
litical reformers to do away. tp 
VII.—How a child exhorted its father 
to give up the practice of usury 
ag he would not, and 00 dhe ae 
was damned. ; 
VIII.—How an usurer, upon receiv. 
ing the sacrament, said to the priest, 
** T value this handsome cup more than 
all that is within it,” and instan 
dropped down dead, and was pe | 
IX.—How a usurer was buried ing 
church, in a marble sepulchre ; and 
how the next morning, both the se 
pulchre and its stinking contents, were 
found in a field far distant. a 
X.—How a priest, refusing to inter 
the body of a usurer in con 
ground, made a composition with the 
relations of the deceased that 
should place the usurer’s body on the 
back of his horse, and, wherever the 
horse should carry it, there it should 
be interred. And how the relations, 
notwithstanding that, against the spirit 
and-reasoning of the covenant, they 
endeavoured to drive the horse, by 
blows, towards the church, could not 
succeed in making the animal movean 
inch forward in that direction, until, 
being tired, they suffered it to goite 
own way, which led to the foot of the 
gallows, and there the usurer was inv 
terred at last. 
XI.—Of another usurer, who, be« 
ing buried in a church, could not rest, 
but got out of his grave, and 
divers pranks within the said church, 
until, being duly exorcised, he con- 
fessed that he never should be quiet 
till they removed him out of conses 
crated ground ; which was done a 
cordingly. * 
XII.—How a usurer, being, St his 
death-bed, exhorted to make restita+ 
tion of his ill-gotten wealth, by dis 
posing of it in a christian-like manner, 
answered the parish priest who attends 


ed him, saying, “ Jmprimis, I giv® 


and bequeath you, who are my 
to the devil.—Jiem, I give to Bner 


and children all the estate, right, title, 
&c., which I have acquired in hell by 
my worldly dealings. Lastly, all the 
residue of my effects, together 

myself, I absolutely give up and re# 
lease to my good Lord, Satan, to whom, 
of right, the same do belong.” Ims 


mediately at the close of which nunct+’ 


pative will, the residiary legatee came 
into the apartment, and carried off the 
testator’s soul, which (it seems) was 
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onl of the-benefits intended 
bs ey eite cared to possess, 
A few other examples remain ; but 
as 1 am apprehensive that they might 
rather ne | to weaken the impressions 
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ie weigy: Na made by mune the 
oregoing, to streng or im- 
prove them, I shall here close the 
chapter. 

oO 





ON THE STUDY OF LANGUAGE, AS ESSENTIAL TO THE SUCCESSFUL CULTIVA< 
TION OF LITERATURE, 


Genius, among different nations, has 
found different means of giving ex- 

jon to its inward power, and com- 
municating itself to men. The great 
at of civilized Greece was sculpture. 
The power of the mind was, in that 
country, in no way so clearly, vividly, 
overpoweringly expressed, as in mar- 
ble. Italy has given her soul to live 
in the colours of the pencil, and the 
modulation of sound. In our own 
country, the material which genius 
has been able to mould to its highest 
and most powerful expression, is 


Wedo not intend to make any inquiry 
into the causes of this diversity of art 
among different nations, but would 
ground some observations on the fact of 
itsexistence. For if this be acknow- 
ledged, as indeed it can hardly be dis- 
puted, that one people has excelled in 
one art, another in another, then we 
conceive it may, upon the simple fact, 
be safely argued, that there are among 
each people strong natural causes in 
action, determining the bent of their 
genius to the course it is found to take 
—causes of such prevailing and per- 
inanent force, that it can hardly be 
supposed within the power of the peo- 
ple themselves to control and change 

operation. ~ 

If such a conclusion be admitted, it 
would seem to follow, that as far as 
the cultivation of arts can be conceived 
of as matter of deliberate purpose and 
ign among a people, they should be 
by what they already find among 
= eae and by attach them- 
ves with peculiar and perhaps ex- 
clusive zeal to those arts, it which the 
excellence they have attained indicates 
that they are qualified to excel. For 
it must be supposed, that in the fur- 
ther prosecution.of any such art, they 
are merely giving more complete de- 
‘Yelopement to the principles of power 
which Nature has implanted in them 
ian especial manner ; a purpose which 
my be important to the intellectual 
¢ven moral character of a nation. 

a 


And certainly, with respect to the 
probable success of any specific endea- 
vours for advancing the genius of art 
among a people, it should seem rather 
to be found in pursuing them in con- 
cert with the work of nature, than in 
seeking a cultivation which may be 
foreign to nature. 

If we ask in what part of her liter< 
ature England has most excelled—a- 
mong the great writers who have used 
her language—who they are who 
have shewn it in its power and beau- 
— think at once of her . Of 
all the arts of imagination, that which 
England has carried to the highest 
piteh is unquestionably Poetry, as its 
annals will witness from the time of 
Chaucer to our own day. In the elo- 
quence of prose, she has shewn no 
writers of such pre-eminent distine- 
tion. And if we take our impression 
from the past, we can hardly escape 
the conclusign, that either the lan- 
guage or the genius of the people is 
peculiarly fitted to poetry. It seems, 
indeed, as if to any mind working 
with strong emotion of its conceptions, 
poetry did indeed become amongst us 
the natural language of its expression, 
breaking out into a higher strain of’ 
words than the sobriety of prose will 
bear, and seeking both to indul 
and to justify its transport by the 
numbers of verse. And accordingly 
it is ree how various the sub- 
jects of English poetry are, many to 
pics having been treated of in that 
language, and forming the matter in- 
deed of celebrated poems, which ——_ 
not seem at first sight to come within 
the compass of poetical inspiration. 
Yet after we have separated the poets, 
if we look at the rest of English liter- 
ature, so rich and various in its kinds, 
through so long a period of time, we 
shall not be disposed to deny, that the 
mind of the country has left a great 
monument of its power in the numer- 
ous excellent works we possess of its 
writers in prose. Nor can we fail to 
cite the names of many, to whom we 
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have each individually owed both per- 
regs imstruction and manifold ae. 
t. , " 
weThe examination of the difference 
of character of our writers in verse 
and prose, the causes-of what may 
seem the stronger determination of the 
genius of the duntry to poetry, would 
afford matter of very interesting inquiry, 
but is not our present object. We wish 
merely. to propose, as a ground of far+ 
ther, observation, the fact of which, 
the review of our. whole literature, 
compared with the history of the 
r arts amongst. us, will easily es- 
blish, that the mind of this country 
has habitually resorted to language for 
i. permanent expression of its power. 
.T'wo considerations seem to result 
from this fact. The first, that as far 
s,favour to any art in the minds of 
the.whele people.may be important to 
its cultivation, the native claims to 
stch favour which literature holds in 
this, country should not be disregard- 
ed or undervalued,, The other re- 
spects those in whose hands the culti- 
vation of our literature is placed, and 
calls upon them duly to weigh the 
importance of the, art which they ex- 
ercise,..since they hold in their hands 
a power which lelg mind . the ae 
people acknowledges, an which, 
therefore, they are able a the 
mainds of a whole people. We wish to 
press a little farther this last consider- 
ation. 


There are, in this country, at all 
times, young minds advancing in 
power, awaking to the sense of facul- 
ties within themselves, engaging, or 
preparing to engage, in the action of 
ife, and trusting to hold their part in 
its great action, by speaking to their 


contemporaries, by giving the trea- 
sures.of their thoughts, the power of 
their minds, to language. To all 
such, whose career is yet to be run, 
who feel, or trust to feel, that they 
have yet in their hands a great future, 
we think that something may be said 
not unprofitably of the character which 
our literature has sustained. 

They might be urged with the ex- 
ample of those who have given to it 
its greatness, to look back, and con- 
sider who they were to whose place 
they succeed ; to know the honour of 
the rank to which they aspire, and un- 
derstand its responsibility. 

There is no labour of  self-cultiva- 
tion too severe for him who would 


write the langtiage of a’ great 

With strentious and patient 

he must prepare himself for his 

taking, and ‘with ‘vigilant’ Isy 

himself niust he fulfil it.“ 71 

The first great source of él 

is in himself. gnc 
« Pectus id est quod facit disertum2, "2 


In thoughtful solitude he must wate’ 
over and wre ey the powers of his 
spirit, .He has knowledge to’ aequite 
he must study the wrindleal of othe! 
He must Owe to his patient ands 
mnissive observation of what has be 
thought and done by minds of hight 
authority, the authority with whie 
he himself may speak to his own ag 
For the power of his own mind is 
independent of the power which hig 
preceded it. But rather there 
continual derivation of power “ftom 
mind to mind, and from t 
and the youth of genius is marke 
much more by reverend and fond a 
miration of the excelling producti 
of past genius, than by the’ sense’ 
its own independence. The indepen 
dence of original thought, “and @ 
pyar and trath of native feeling 
are not defeated or disturbed by 
admiration ; but in pA yon becom 
founded upon a strength greater ¢ 
their we The mid which’ hi 
within itself the native springs 
power, need not fear to acknowl 
to love, and to follow the ste ps 
its masters. Its own strength Wi 
grow meanwhile: those principles 0 
strength, whether in thought or fed 
ing, which have been sowed in ie 
will silently unfold by their own I 
if the courses of life itself bring? 
thing to enfeeble, oppress, or Cort 
their energy. 
The power of wisdom, thou 
knowledge, and high passion, wii 
the buman mind, through ¢o: 
ages, has embodied in its cre 
ductions, is the great heri every 
generation. It is in deep and though 
ful laborious study that genius 
takes its part in this commonwealth, 
its own peculiar and dearer part; tt 
of which it finds the means to ctea 
new wealth, and to augment the | 
descending inheritance of mankind 
The preservation of its own distint. 
tive character, of its own essential 
strength, is to be otherwise effe 
than by ignorance or neglect 
surpassing works of preceding time 
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Teh to be foand in s life poy 
the vocation of genius—a life sim- 
sie and pure, of high desires and low- 
Focming—s life guarded from the 
all purposes and passions 
to the minds of others, 
to its own destination. It is 
the originality of genius is 
of Tife by sectetting ming 
ife, ing to the 
itntegeity & its inmost self. 
ts own strength from all 
; m the works of othets in 
: cate life—to 
i exclusion of injury—to 
and parisy, honent, by 
within i all gentle, 
generous affections—and to 
own hope by the conscious 
ithin i of a great and 
purpose ;these seem to be the 
by which that power in the spi- 
fit must be fostered, which is the first 
source to el mce, of its first ascen- 


set 


a 


u 
s 


mut 


: 


ot 
4 B 


dancy over the minds and hearts of 
men 


But besides this higher labour of 
the mind, of which ail perhaps ac- 
knowledge, as all must have felt the 
i ce, there is a species of culti- 
ps genie to the art itself, that 
is to be exercised, which is not only 

n , but often disavowed 
=the cultivation of language itself, as 
the means of eloquence. 

For the mind of high thought and 
Seen sentiment, though it will 
of itself break forth into overpowering 
eloquence, is not of itself able to make 
its own eloquence beautiful or dur- 
able, When the spirit of a man pours 
itself forth in w into the ears of 

, thronging men, it is not by 
the words of his eloquence only that 
he holds them all rapt in audience, 
but in the tones of his voice, as they 
Kindle from within, in his changing 
looks, and every unstudied gesture 
that bewrays the working of his mind 
“in all that, from the living man in 

e fervour of his own transport, 
brings upon them more overwhelm- 

y the communication of his spirit 
es the spell of power by which he 
seizes on their sympathy, and subjects 
their mind to himself Such eloquence 
is no work of art: it is, in the living 
strife of men, the ascendancy of power 
which one wrests to himself over all 
¢ others ; it is the sway of predomi- 
a. = ; and therefore it does not 
or. V, 
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87 
rest upoh the means of art, but upon 
those natural means by which inherent 
force can make itself felt ; and its sue- 
cess is*nd ttiimpl of art, but a des- 
potism won by violentée over the spi- 
“Ss men. 
eloquen akan, 

powerful in their own day, does not 
remain to the natiohit’does not be- 
come incorporated in the literature of 
their country. For, written down, it 
is bereaved of its life. To langucge 
which has ho breath of life, which ig 
silent in its writteri character, art 
must supply that power 
et’s mind, “aie the pm of a 
fervid t over the s 
of wonkciite tekst. ie toate 
the words must come in place 
thrilling voice ; the skill of their 
lection must give the fulness of their 
meaning ; and the whole stru 
Oration must bring forth that 
ness to the understanding, end, by 
the enchained succession of emotions, 
that force of — which overpow- 
ering sympathy brought almost in 
flashes upon the intellect, and in pul- 
sations of the blood upon the heart. 
And art, too, with its elaborate pers 
fection, must save the calm, collected, 
vigilant mind, from every shock to its 

urest highest judgment, which might 

ave been borne down perhaps by the 
torrent of ungovernable feeling. 

To him who would write eloquence, 
the study of language itself is of in- 
dispensable necessity—a wide, intri< 
cate, and difficult study, in which 
books are at once neces and dan-« 
gerous guides—in which the field for 
cultivation lies in nature, and yet the 
art of cultivation calis us away from 
nature. 

The first study of language is the 
study of thought itself. For the pa- 
ramount law which every writer as« 
sumes to obey, is the law of the intel+ 
lectual mind. If we write, we must, 
by art, follow the natural courses of a 
mind unfolding its own thoughts. We 
must be skilled in the processes of 
thought, that if we are tempted for a 
moment to write that which we intend, 
but for which the mind of our reader 
is not yet prepared, we may at once re~ 
ject it. For we must lead him gradu- 
ally on. We have to shew him that 
which he does not know, to persuade 
him of that which he does not believe ; 
and we must be , not for a 
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moment to lose our hold upon his in- 
telligence, for we might not again re- 
cover it. 

— be skilful, a then, to aye his 
intelligence on with us, step. by step. 
We must be skilful, that is, to pursue 
and to express natural processes of the 
mind in thought, But however inde- 
pendent of words the acts of the mind 
may be (if they are ever entirely inde- 
pendent), yet to him who is to give 
them expression, they are involved in 
words ; and he knows nothing of 
thought for the uses of eloquence, if he 
does not know ie asitis aterwaree with 
language. We have to study, therefore, 
that curious and subtle structure of 
human discourse, by which it is made 
the fit and correspondent expression 
to the natural inward workings of the 
mind. We have to study the science of 
language, not merely in the laws of 
its. minuter structure, but in those 
laws and principles of the entire com- 
position of discourse, by which it be- 
comes.a vehicle for the utterance, in all 
its various moods and conditions of 
action, of the action of the human 
mind—a science of exceeding meta- 
physical subtlety. 

This is the first study of language : 
that study purely philosophical, which 
may be pursued in all languages, with 
a different character in all :—and best 
peters in those which are least fami- 
iar to use. 

The next is the study of the words 
themselves of the language to be writ- 
ten :—a study again curious and diffi- 
cult; yet following quite a different 
direction. For, in study of the 
words of language, we seek to feel 
their beauty and power as parts of the 
living speech of those by whom they 
are spoken. This is less an intellectual 
study. . It is rather the cultivation of 
a delightful sense—of a perception 
instinct with feeling, by which we re- 
ceive upon our minds, with instan- 
taneous impression, the perfect force, 
as it touches thought, love, and ima~ 
gination, of every worp, which a 
mighty people, for ages past, has used 
for the pregnant expression—the vi- 
vid image of some tion of the 
soul, in which thought, love, and ima- 
gination do blend themselves together. 
This perception of the force of words, 
is at once severely exact, delicate, and 
passionate. It is formed in reading 
the works of those who have written 
the language with the happiest expres« 


sion: in part, perhaps, among the ¥e 
mains of ee “y oe it exi * 
its primitive forms: and in " 
unquestionably, in the ay 
course of life, from chil upwar 
whenever the words of living sy 
have dropped with delight on, our 
or sunk with deeper impression upon 
our /_ wu : shuld 
It ns that we are told. of 
of the po tines writers of our = 
that he bestowed on. it this 
study. Mitton studied, with 
and diligent care, the words of E 
speech, that one day he might 
in them imperishable thoughts. 
in the monuments of his genius, 
in his prose and in his more pow 
verse, we feel very strongly, and wi 
unceasing admiration, the effect of hi 
singular study and deep. science, 
e. Neither Homer, nor Dante, 
nor kspeare, nor any who. have 
felt most strongly the trance of inspi 
tion, have left us such ea 
examples of the power with which the 
mind's conceptions may be i 1 
words, and of the might that may 
involved in the very. structure. of 
speech. If his study of 
is ever in excess, perhaps the cause.is 
in those habits of his mind, which gave 
to intellect altogether too great pres 
dominance, if it may be said so, in his 
composition of poetry. If the fault. 
of what is sometimes felt by us.with 
painful obtrusion, lies with him,ant 
not with ourselves, we should, rather 
suppose that this excess of intellect 
has induced excess in the: artifice of 
language, than that any argument js 
to ps from the waitin of Mile 
ton, against the most studious cultivar 
tion of language. dg 
No art can prosper which slights, 
the materials by which it is to work, 
Tn every art the productions of genius: 
are indeed nothing else than manifess| 
tations of the mind itself in i 
forms. Then, as it respects itself, let 
honour the form in which, it is @ 


appear. 
In faet, the study of the form. by 
which the mind is to express itself, 6 
at the same time a study of that mind 
which is to find expression in such. 
form : which is obvious with regard ta) 
language, the minuter studies of which» 
are plainly studies of the subtlest/ 
working of the intellectual faculties,» 
But the same truth holds, though nob; 
so apparently, of the other arts, of which, 
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the’ material expression lies more re- 

wnote from intellect. ; 
“But the artist studies = ae 
form of expression, not merely for that 
investigation of his own mind, which 
js included in the study of its means 
of expressing itself ; but still more 
perhaps for their sakes to whom he 
addresses himself by his art. He 
to men: he calls on men 
be their sympathy. Then he must 
submit himself to be governed by the 
laws, to which, in nature, their sym- 
pathy is subjected. If their senses 
are , and their imagining 
mind is held = crore recs S by colours 
and shapes, the painter or the sculptor 
must be perfect in knowledge of those 
hues and forms which hold over their 
spirit this mysterious sway. If men 
have a mighty language of speech, and 
if, by a natural sensibility, or by in- 
herited pride, their minds cleave to it 
with strong association,—then he, 
Whose art frames its works in speech, 
must, for their sakes, with earnest 
idy and reverend observance, gather 
the of their speech, that when he 
uses it, he may command their minds. 
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Perhaps the exemplification of this 
careful and fond study of language is 
to be found more among poets than 
the writers of prose: because, in the 
composition of poetry, the mind at- 
tempered to delight, feels more sensi- 
tively the exquisite form into whicli 
the material expression of its concep- 
tions is wrought. And, on the same 
account, the reader of poetry ‘reads 
ba more mem wg sensibility. 

ence no poetry as t and p 
manent hold upon the ote ¢ of a nalesis 
in which their lan is not used 
with great knowl and delight of 
the words themselves of the language. 

Great writers in prose have, in some 
respects, a reputation and authority 
more independent of language: for 
we read their writings in some degree 
as works of science ; looking thr 
the expression to the thoughts. But 
this is only for the students of science. 
To a nation, thosex writers only até 
great who are eloquent: and those only 
are eloquent whose written words are 
music to living ears, and delight to 
beating hearts. 





LIFE OF ANTONIO LAMBERTACCI. 


[From “ Historie Memorabili della Citta di Bologna ristrette da Gaspare Bombaci 
pelle vite di tre Huomini illustri, Antonio Lambertacci, Hanni Gozzadini, e Galeazzo 
Mariscotti. Dedicate al? Eminentissimo Prencipe Carlo Carafa Cardinal Legato.” 


1666.} 


Maz Epiror, 
Tuis work, from which I propose to 
make a few extracts, as being, in all 
erence very little known among 
nglish readers, is written on a sin- 
gular plan, but with great felicity, 
andeven eloquence of style, and in 
the spirit of the best Italian historians. 
It comprises an outline of all the prin- 
cipal events that had taken place in 
the native city of its author, from the 
earliest times to the commencement 
of the sixteenth century, that outline 
being filled up and enlarged into a re- 
gular history, in three particular pe- 
riods of time ; the first of which con- 
tains the fatal and bloody feuds of the 
bertacci and Gieremei, from their 
first origin, about the time of the 
Odenese war, in 1249, to the final 
expulsion of the Lambertacci in 1281, 
a interval of thirty years, during 
which Antonio Lambertacci, the lead- 
of one of the factions, occupies the 


principal place, and accordingly gives 
name to the first book or division of 
the work. 

After the famous defeat of the eme 
peror Frederick HI., before Parma, 
and the destruction of the fortified 
camp to which, in the arrogance of 
dominion, he had given the title of 
“< the city of victory,” the states which 
had embraced the party of the Guelphs 
(which was then the cause of freedom 
throughout Italy), began to elevate 
themselves upon the decline of the 
imperial power ; and, among others, 
the citizens of Bologna reduced to 
their subjection the towns of Faenza, 
Imola, and Forli, together with al- 
most all the surrounding territory of 
Romagna. The progress of their con- 
quests at last alarmed the neighbour- 
ing state of Modena, which was more 
justly excited by the defection of 
Nonantola and San Cesario, these 


places having voluntarily withdrawn 
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themselves from its protection, to join 


war, the Modenese secretly 
strengthened themselves, by ing 
the mppet of Enzo, or Henry, king 
of nia, (the emperor's bastar 
son), who was then at Reggio with a 
Numerous army, waiting an opportu- 
tunity to retrieve the honour lost by 
¥. oe aeons late goastone. 
e of Bo no sooner hear 
of ns eat gr ada to their 
enemies, than they sought to create 
some balance of power, by inviting 
the Marquis of Este to assume the of- 
fice of Podesta, an honour which, ac- 
cording to the prevailing policy of the 
Italian republics, was always confer- 
red on a foreigner, from the fear of 
entrusting private citizens with a dan- 
us pre-eminence. The. Marquis, 
however, thought it prudent to de- 
cline the offer, and the Bolognese, re- 
duced to the necessity of relying on 
their own unaided force, bestowed the 
command on Philip Hugoni, a native 
of Brescia, who shortly afterwards 
took the field with.an army of 20,000 
men. That of Modena amounted on- 
ly to 2,000 yng so so tapi a great 
superiority, in bein com 
of the 5 Ed al rrell-disciy ined 
troops of Germany, and commanded 
by a general of great military talent 
and experience. Under such circum- 
stances, it appeared to many of the 
elders in council, the most prudent 
part to act on the defensive within the 
walls of their city, but the bolder 
opinion prevailed, and the army 
marched on the direct road to Modena, 
attended by all the principal nobility 
of the state, and preceded by the Car- 
roccio.* 





* This celebrated machine, which it is well 
known, was not peculiar to Bologna, but 
used by all, or most of the Italian lics, 
is thus described in the work before us. 
«* It wasa car of fine workmanship, support- 
ed on four wheels, in shape square, and con- 
taining within it ten men, completely arm- 
ed. Inthe midst of it was erected a pole, 

the 


well as the oxen by which it was drawn and 
the charioteer, with a red and white cloth, 
suitable to the device of the city, and a 
priest always accompanied it to perform 


The Carroccio of the 
thus described by Ricordano 
ini, (the venerable chronicler qu 
by Muratori in his Dissertation on the 
Military System of the ruder ages — 
See Atheneum, vol. I. p. 225,)” 
** The. Carroccio was a car four 


wheels, painted all over of a vermillion ¢ 
lour, on the top of which were elevated 
large vermillion poles, sa pporaing the’ 
standard of the republic, veruiion 
and half white. It was drawn by a pairof 
great oxen, covered with illion cloth, 
which were absolutely set apart for this 
vice, and the driver was a freeman of 
city. This Carreccio was used by. the an. 
cients as a sign of triumph Sani 
and, whenever they went out in host, 
ights and barons of the : 
try drew it into the market , and 
consigned it into the hands of the péople, 
whe conducted it to the army. And for 
the purpose of ing it were selected the 
most » and valiant, and worthy, of 
the citzens.” The inhabitants of Florence, 
he adds, had, besides their Carroecio, a fay 
mous bell, which was night and 
for a full month, before fh sallied for 
on any expedition, by way of vaunting ge- 
nerosity, to give fair warning to the enemy 
of their intended march. And this bell; he 
says, was by some called Martinella, but 
by others, ** the Bell of Asses,” and when 
they set out on their march, it was placed 
on a wooden tower, in another car, which 
also accompanied the army. ‘ To thes 





mass, and for other occasional services 
The machine was ed by 1500 ol 
diers, having for their captain some valiant 
knight, distinguished by the state with the 
gift of a coat of mail, a sword, and — 
belt, and the payment of a public a 
thing unusual in those days, when the 
Italian republics, divided into centuries, di 
not pay their forces, but the citizens, with 
out fee or reward, not only performedall 
warlike services for their state, but 
also contributed their assistance to her allies, 
Whenever the Carroccio s , the army 
likewise halted; there was the Pretorium, 
and from thence, as from the tribunal, the 
commander harangued, issued his orders, 
and gave the word of battle. The. squad 
rons, dispersed in fight, re-united themselves 
within its sacred enclosure, and set them- 
selves in order to renew the engagement, 
and whenever it fell into the power of the 
enemy, the day was held for lost, It was 
never brought into the field without the 
consent of all the different councils, In 
time of peace it was used at the meetings of 
illustrious personages, or on certain great 
solemnities was ordered out by the Autiani, 
(or members of the supreme council;) for 
the purpose of gratifying and raising the 
spirits of the people by the image of their 
ancient triumphs !” 
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le, the Carroccio and th 
agers o ie the pride of our 


64, . 
Phe expedition ended as gloriously 
as it was valiantly cn for, a 
ment ‘having at last 


general engage 


Lambertaeci. 


Berd. ves 


yy 
the 


boing 


taken place at the bridge of Sant Am- be 


brosio, mp eongecny Bog Re gp cw. 
com routed wi eat 
a loss of no ethan a 
9000 men made prisoners, among 
whom we find the names of Bosio 
Povara, lord of Cremona, Gerardo Pio, 
and Thomasino Gorzane, of the most 
lustrious houses of Modena, and to 
crown the whole, of the unfortunate 
‘King of Sardinia himself, Antonio 
Lambertacci, then a very young man, 
but already conspicuous is talents, 
ra not sob the principal instrument 
mores Hye their great success by the 
siioe whieh he gave m council pre- 
vious to the bode but became still 
more the object of applause and envy, 
having, with his own hand, in sin- 
ge combat, brought the king to the 
, and compelled him to yield 
captive to his enemies. Im- 
mediately after the battle, he was se- 
lected to bear the good tidings of vic- 


=? he the city, where he was nant 
the loudest acclamations of 


titude and joy. Meanwhile, M 
was invested by the conquering sity; 
aa the Podesta, having left to Ludo- 
vico Gieremei, (another noble Bolog- 
nese) the conduct of the siege, repair- 
+ re eres. eae to participate in 
ensuing tri ‘ da a spectacle 
unequalled in me orted os by any 
since the days of Roman empire, ex- 
cept when. Castruccio had discomfited the 
orn he panne when = ory of 
Arragon expelled King René, and ac- 
the throne of cx The streets 
which the procession was to pass, 
were decorated with triumphal arches, 
Whereon were exhibited many symbolical 
Tepresentations:of victory. ‘Fhe ground was 
strewed with flowers, the halls were orna- 
mented with ancestral images, so that the 
dead seemed to be spectators of the triumph, 
living. The Podesta, with 
Antonio by his. side, was met near the city 
by the viva ye ey and all the . Then 


wit rings id and warlike in- 
psa Sof music ; light cavalry fol- 
lowed, and then the foot soldiers, crowned 
with oak. Behind them were trained along 
the dust, the standards and ensigns of the 
enemy, and the imperial eagles, while a dis- 
play was made of the consisting of 
vessels of gold and silver, and all the furni- 

ture of the royal pavilion. The Carroccio 


ing the ill yoy witeh befallen, 


son ed 
Seam a 
men than of citizens. eee 
victorious general, on borset , clad'ih a 
robe of purple, crowned with laurel, and 
followed by companies of ‘sokdiers . 
with breastplates, and also laurelled,,.. ‘To 
enjoy so magnificent a.scene, not. only. were 
the portion 4 fgets. 
spectre ut the vi Ss were 

the ladies nee their wi on di. 
vided with the conquerors the general ad- 
miration.””* 

Equal in rank with eee ina 
next to him in reputation for the eon- 
duct of this war, was Ludovico. Giere- 
mei (of whom mention has 
been made) ; and from their rivalship 
on the t occasion, may be de- 
duced all the py a calamities of 
their families and of their native city. 
The first moe of this bloody dis- 
sension aes etailed, and, the character 
of the ambitious hero of a Republic 
drawn, with considerable ate in 
the passage which saul _— : 

“« Antonio h; a. 
tation, ee roe fool ae 4 
maintain an t it the 
pense tend-thin Sige! ities of sub puleetiesiie 
the more he was incited by the emulation 





Pa wepacnyege sp 
ving thus been a spectacle, 
was condemned to pass the remainder of his 
days in an honourable imprisonment, 

to use the e i pe el of our author, * he 


enjoy ed aay Th of anadbeky es 9 sores 


li oy me sac 
wards with unbounded offers from his:trea- 
sury, to procure the emancipation. of his 
son; but these: sturdy + pn were 
Ki ya re- 
to yield up, for any consideration, the 
ry of retaining within their walls a royal 
cpire Enzo, peaPtengaer Ber at pea m 
of freedom 


voaly tf ae snare mys ie 
suiaend enaiectes Cobdlteinad memoaeie 
zank among the ancient Tuscan poets. we 
died in the 23d year of his captivity, and 

was buried at Bologna with royal honours. 
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res, hall he industry of art, 
gifts which he alread ed of 
mature and of fortune. He to him- 
sélf, by acts of kindness and courtesy of 
porn ad os hens under his ie 
to even when opportunities di 
not present themselves, he made them, by 
the marked assiduities of his behaviour, 
incipally towards those who possessed in- 
uence over others. He was not avaricious 
of wealth, but exercised a frequent and dis- 
ereet liberality, always taking care to ac- 
company it with an air of ionate be- 
i » which more than doubled the 


salute, and to evince a grateful sense of be- 
nefits conferred. Antonio was not only 
gracious in his salutations, but condescend- 
ing and familiar in his visits of civility or 

ip, even to inferior citizens. He 


ery man with whom he had any 

e 3 and, until experience had taught 
him the diversities of each individual cha- 
racter, he availed himself of general rules, 
ing always that avarice is the con- 
comitant of age, and that youth delights 
self in play, in the chase, and in love ; but 
whole i was employed in mak- 
himself the master of important secrets, 
knowing of how binding a force they 

ate upon the minds of men whose interests 
impose the necessity of silence ; and, since 
wine is the parent of freedom, he took the 
advantage of festive meetings, and revels to 


such acts as these, he continued to insinu- 
ate himself into the favour of all men, and 
principally of the nobles, who were, for the 
most attached to the Ghibellin party. 
On other hand, Ludovico Gieremei, 
favoured by such families of the nobility as 
professed adherence to the Guelphs, courted, 
with every artifice in his » the sup- 
port of the commonalty. _ Probably his 


means were as much more base than thoy 
of his rival, as were the people whom 
strove to win; but there is no action so » 
vile that ambition will not stoop to the com 
mission of it.” Ry 
Meanwhile, the external greatnes 
and prosperity of Bol Increased 
from day to day, and elevated her tp 
the highest rank among the republics 
of Italy, and the seeds of discord bg. 
tween the rival families still slumber 
ed for many years after the conclusion 
of the war of Modena, till they wer 
first awakened into life by a publicog 
currence. The office of captain of the 
le, next in dignity to that of the 
Podesta, had, through the intri of 
the Lambertacci, been procured fora 
very unworthy adherent to their party, 
named Bonacossa de Soresino, who wag 
shortly after convicted of gross enor 
mities, and amerced in a very lange’ 
sum of money. This simple cireume 
stance was aggravated by the Lambers 
tacci into an insult offered to the whole 
family, and by the Gieremei was sti 
diously represented as involving their 
rivals in the same guilt with the prins 
cipal offender. A public fray, attend. 
ed with the effusion of much blood on 
either side, was the consequence; but 


matters were, at that time, prevented’ 
from going farther by the intervention’ 


of wise and prudent men. The chiefs 
of each faction were condemned to pay 
considerable fines into the treasury, 
and a sort of pacification was made, 
equally: insincere and precarious. 

This transaction was concluded in 
1258 ; but the ensuing year gave birth 
to yet more serious dissensions. a 
the private feuds of the city, those'of* 
the Gallazzi and Carbonesi had long” 
been notorious ; but, about this time,’ 
an apparent reconciliation emboldened’ 
Alberto, a knight belonging to the lat-" 
ter family, to ask in marriage, of Sig-” 
nor Giovan Picro Gallazzi, his daugh+~ 
ter, Virginia, with whom he had Jong * 
been secretly in love. The old gen+* 
tleman, either retaining in his breast” 
the embers of their ancient enmity, or* 
from some other motive, his” 
consent ; but the lover, listening 
to his passion, did not cease to solicit. 
her as a mistress, whom he could not 
hope to obtain as his wife; wherefore, 
in order to see her more often, and’ 
more freely to pursue his design upon” 
her affections, he persuaded one of his” 
relations, of the family of Catellani, to” 
build a high tower adjoining to 
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house, under pretext of adding to the 
beauty and dignity of his mansion, but 
y in order to command the neigh- 
ns of the house of Gal- 
jazi. ‘Thither he repaired daily, and 
there passed hour hour in the 
contemplation of her whom he adored. 
It,was not long before he found means 
to make his passion known, and to in- 
spite.a similar sentiment in Virginia’s 
bosom ; nor could his ardent temper 
rest satisfied with the attainment of 
that which at first appeared to him the 
summit of all earthly happiness, the 
free indulgence of seeing and convers- 
ing, with his beautiful mistress by signs 
and tokens of distant love. He re- 
sorted to the powerful engines of cor- 
ruption, and at last succeeded in win- 
ning tothe furtherance of his views 
of those most intimately attach- 
tothe family, by whose. assistance, 
in the absence of Giovan Piero, he one 
day carried off the lady trom her fa- 
ther's. house, and privately married 
her,.in the presence of two or three 
members of his own family. Unhappy 
nuptials, whose auspices were deceit, 
hatred the wedding torch, and, for the 
epithalamium, a father’s curse ! 

Giovan Piero, from the moment of 
their consummation, meditated only 
the deepest plans of revenge ; but he 
was too good a politician not to dis- 
semble most artificially ; for, far from 
creating suspicion by an unnatural 
appearance of content, he first gave his 
anger the full sway, then affected a 
gradual mitigation of his resentment, 
and, not till after repeated attempts, 
on the part of his children, to obtain 

iveness, suffered himself at length 

tobe won to the appearance of a re- 
conciliation. Habits of mutual inter- 
course were now renewed, and the 
doors of. the Carbonesi and Galazzi 
were mutually opened to the members 
of both families; when, one night, 
the inexorable barbarian entered with 
a party of his friends the house of his 
son-in-law, and, while they were em- 
Ployed, not without blood-shed, in 
ania the rest of the household, he 
himself penetrated into #he wedding 
chamber and murdered the bride- 
as he lay by the side of his 
ughter. Some human feeling yet 
subsisting in his savage breast, operat~ 
ed to spare the wretched Virginia, but 
only for a more miserable fate ; for, 
ved of reason by the horrible 
spectacle of the night, she soon after- 
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words escaped from the observation of 
her anentan, and terminated her ex 
istence by precipitating herself from a 
window of her t. 

Galuzzi fled from the city immedi- 
ately after the murder ; but, owing to 
his high rank and the intercession of his 
powerful friends, he received for this 
enormous crime, no heavier a sentence 
than that of a two years’ banishment. 
Even this, was judged too severe b 
his adherents, who, still burning wi 
an implacable spirit of resentment: 
against the Carbonesi, in consequence 
of the indignity offered them by Al- 
bert, which. they conceived too Yas 
to be expiated even by his blood, 
watched the opportunity of the feast 
of Easter, to receive him secretly with- 
in the walls, and, under his auspices, 
to extirpate the devoted family of their 
rivals. The Gieremei suffered them- 
selves to be engaged in this horrid 
conspiracy, which, however, was not. 
managed so secretly, but that the in- 
tended victims were set on their 
in time to prevent or meet its 3 
and, in order to do this more effectual~ 
ly, they applied for assistance to the 
leaders of the Lambertacci, glad of any 
pretence to inlist themselves in oppo- 
sition to their ancient antagonists,— 
The tumult which ensued might have 
been expected to produce the most fa- 
tal consequences to one, at least, of the 

ties engaged, and to the repose and 
berty of the State, but once more a 
sense either of mutual guilt or mutual 
danger inclined them to submit to the 
pacifying intercessions of the magi- 
strates. Another reconciliation was 
made, not more sincere than the pre- 
ceding ; and if it was somewhat more 
lasting, that must be attributed to the 
dreadful plague which shortly after- 
wards broke out and ravaged all the 
states of Italy for a great length of 
time, during which, the minds of men 
were too much engaged in immediate 
apprehensions for themselves and their 
families, to renew the feuds and mise 
ries of civil discord. 

In the meanwhile, the two hostile 
factions had carried their intri be- 
yond the limits of their native city, 
and divided between them the inhabi- 
tants of most of the vassal states of 
Romagna. In the year 1263, one 
Pietro Pagani, a rich citizen of Imola, 
excited an insurrection in that city, for 
the purpose of expelling the friends. of 
the Gieremei, and took advantage of 


the public disorders, by seizing the 
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government, and causing himself to be 
proclaimed sovereign of the oar 
His short-lived tyranny cost him H 
for the Bolognese, as soon as they fe- 
ceived intelligence of the event, equip- 
ped an army of sufficient force to re- 
ce the insurgents to immediate obe- 
dience. — owe many at co 
instigation he is said to have acted, 
being taken unprepared, denied all 
share in the transaction, and left to his 
fate the wretched tool of their ambi- 
tion, who ended his days soon after in 
banishment and poverty. 

The factions, after this event, again 
lay dormant of several 
years, during which, was en- 
geyved with honour in certain foreign 
wars with the Venetians, and with 
Hubert Pallavicino, the tyrant of Mo- 
dena and Bergamo. She also contri- 
buted her tance towards the con- 

uést of Naples by Charles of Anjot, 
thie brother of Saint Lewis, in 
atmy, it is said, there were no fewer 
than 4000 croisés from Bologna, under 
the guidance of Guido Antonio Lam- 
bertaeci. They were all this time dis- 
turbed by no civil commotions of great- 
er consequence than an insurrection 
of shoemakers, in favour’ of one of 
their trade, who had been condemned 
to. prison for the murder of a man 

ith whom he had taken his wife in 
adultery. 

In 1273, a peace was concluded with 
the republic of Venice, which, leaving 
the state in profound tranquillity as to 
its'external relations, gave birth to the 
renewal of those interior dissentions, 
the phrenzy of which had so long re- 
mained ded.» ‘The leaders of 
the two factions were more than ever 
solicitous to gain adherents to their 
respective parties, and to give their 
partizans the habits and appearance of 
@ military foree, so that, within no 
long compass of time, the whole city 
seemed to be organized in two divi- 
sions,-and not a day passed without 
the immediate expectation of a public 
rupture. The occasion was soon after 
given by a grand entertainment, held 
at the palace of Ludovico Gieremei.— 
A young man of the house of Lam- 
bertaeci, moved by curiosity, attended, 
and while he was too earnestly observ- 
ing some part of the spectacle, stood 
in the way of the domestics who were 
serving up the banquet ; whereupon a 
friend of the Gieremei, pretending not 


© 
. 


spite against the rival family, 6 
ing him out of doors. e 
man went home, and made his 
mem and Antonio, as soon as he 
eard the news, rose Up in a transport 
of fury, and declared his resohution tg 
wash out, in the blood of his enemies, 
- _ mn to his race. mths 
iately the whole was in 
and Ludovic hitnselé with ‘tue 
about him, sallied forth in a tumulty. 
ous manner towards the house of the 
Gieremei. A servant of Ludovico, 
having discovered their j 
3 Just in 
a 


gave intelligence to his 

time to allow his str 
bedy of his friends, and going out’ 
meet the tempest in the te . 
He there gave orders to hi ‘ 
who soon collected in sufficient nutty 
ber to keep his enemies in awe, todiss 
perse themselves abroad in all parts of 
the city, and set on fire the housesief 
the Lambertacci. The tumult became 
universal, and during the whole entite 
ing day and night, every street in Bo 
logna was the scene of some desperate 
and ‘bioody skirmish. No aver ade 
vantage, however, appears to been 
gained = either party over the other, 
and to this circumstance it was per 
haps chiefly owing, that the effects of 
the magistrates to restore peace aiid 
order became once more successful 
Ludovico and Antonio both repaired 
to the great council, there to plead 
their respective causes ; when the for 
mer, after making excuses for the igs 
norance of his guest, and shewing 
necessity he was under of taking tp 
arms in his defence, concluded by pro 
nouncing a severe censure upon ‘the 
rash violence of which his 

were guilty in seizing the sword of 
justice, and punishing with their own 
hands, injuries which the law 
ought to chastise. Antonio, 

at this imputation, rose with @ 
lence in his air and gestures. 
threatened to put a stop to all hopes of 
reconciliation, when the magistrates 
interposing their authority, at 
enforced silence, and Matthew 

parte, an ancient citizen of great 

and respectability, exe his 
offices so effectually with the ang 
antagonists, as to prevail with them 


kn ho h ot 
to know who he was, i : 
for 


come, at least, to an apparent 
and pledge themselves to a forgettul 
ness of their former animosity, - 


parteking of a magnificient 
6 
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ment. at his house, “ as.is the custom 


little aggra- 

of; former injuries.in, the. mind 
ofAntonio,». that. the partial. senate 
hadiallowed his adversary to plead his 
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cause uninterrupted, and. when he 
himself rose to. t, had refused, him 
that justice, which lowest citizen 
— claim, of being heard in his own 
ce. But these and other causes 
pipe rt wr Hog nae til 
‘or a li space of time, unti 
new ou awoke them into action. 
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; the public 
Sep Os SHS Y! 2 i cers ut 
Tar'subject of this memoir was born 
in Exeter, in the year 1746, and his 
clessical education was in the 


“school of this city, under brace. the 


f » & master 
whose..abilities as a classical scholar 


re of a superior degree, and who 
several excellent specimens of bi 


considerable credit, and even. at that 


time..bis peculiar vein of dry comic h 


humour. was I remem- 
ber the boys of that period acting in 

Beaux sags and 
High Life below Stairs, in which our 


friend ted Scrub, and Lovell 
dad the country boy, who 
in the Devonshire dialect ; Shap- 


r Hole 
Oxford in the year 1764, 


' and took his degree of Bachelor of 


Laws in 1771 ;—he was ordained in the 
same or the following year. At college 
ith General Simcoe 


oe : . 
terminated only with our friend’s life. 
There alee he Yonume acquainted with 
bof soonsiens a aa of apes 

presented to this seciety a short 
and elegant sketch ; and from these 
Mens, whose military ardour was 

on. V. 


mn y soon » = j pub: } P r 
te mph clara ememet a ree 
the request of a literary society at Exeter, to.which’ 
publi by a-volume of essays on topics of general literature. } 


his but; “ his Jot forbede,” and 





wenn desionde adhd rhinh dhe tive 

mer so conspicuous a 

with the highest mi tation ; 
is affece 
for he 


heresbown donprnetire Eee panes 
is poetical genius expanded, I 
lieve, very early, and I have seen some 


from recollection a lively jeu d’esprit 
of about the year 1764, | Bishop 
Keppel came, to reside here. for the 
first time, Lady Waldegrave, Mrs Kep- 
pas sister, accompanied him. Her 
uty excited universal admiration ; 
and ag ag rest Mr Hole’s uncle, 
a + r Wight, and. the sails 
r Snow, kindled into in 
praise itr Hole sent the fol 
etter as from an Exmoor sh 
(his father’s living, Bishop N 


boing it that neighbouth ), with 

the following lines.annexed. . . 

a ae waa —— pre- 

tend to chant your ladyship’s praises, 

rN these to gentlemen, Ws am, with 
respect, ip’s most 

faithful and devoted.” “on 

‘* Happy the fair whose matchless charms 

GR aie AeA 
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Lo ! the white frost her beauty warms, 
And turns e’en snow to fire.” 


Lady W. was so well pleased with the 
coutpti t, that the Exmoor shep- 
herd was her frequent toast. 

In 1772, Mr Hole published his 
translation of Fingal. It was written 
when the admiration of Ossian’s poetry 
was general, warm, and sometimes en- 
thusiastic. The accounts of Macpher- 
son and its early era were equally cre- 
dited ; nor was it surprising that a 

outhful poet (for the translation was 
not long after the origi ub- 
lication in 1761,) should with ar- 
dour the glowing imagery, the wild 
scenery, the animated description of 
this antico-modern bard, as sub- 
ject of his lays. In the year 1772, 
ever, the public ardour had coei- 
mone tra aye slight 
stantly reeurring wi t slight 
ay SESS 
i imposture, it 
then searcely assumed a catinuble 
shape, disgusted him. | The version, 
= and flowing, with scarcely a 
line, or a faulty rhyme, did not, 
probably on this account, obtain much 
regard ; and while the Ode to Imagi- 
nation, ially when enforced by 
the y melody of Jackson’s mu- 
sie, was warmly applauded, the work 
eirculated ‘with languor, and the sale 
at no time repaid author's expec- 
tations ‘ef his merits. To select a spe- 
—_ ime work waa known, 
$0" since ished, can 
scarcely be — ; but on again 
examining it a Povo ee pre- 
sent attempt, I was i struck 
by the energy and spirit of the follow: 


i p~ «ee On comparing it 
with Mr Maepherson’s translation, we 
shall at onee see the additional force 
and animation which it receives from 
Mr Hole’s numbers. 

‘‘ His daring words enflame the martial 


The gloom of battle slow! rolls along : 
As rising vapours from the fens exhale, 

And spread sable banners o’er the vale, 
When aa the light of Heaven 


ing shade. 


And wrapits splendour in surrounding 

As some dire spirit through the d night, 

When poy stream around eae bate 
t, 

Pee darkening cloud, and from his 

Pours the wild storms that desolate the land, 


Howl o'er the waste, and shake the’ 


ing groves, 
The fiery chief in pomp terrific moves/" _ 
The Ode to Imagination again'yg 
curs in the Devonshire’ and Cor 
poems, but it will best enable ws % 
trace the progress of our friend's % 
teats to notice it - this p 
ed not repeat the commendations 
which it has so generally received, 
The plan is that of Dryden's cel 
brated St Cecilia’s Ode, and the img. 
gery is equally spirited and _ correct, 
the lines flowing and moellifiuons 
From this also a specimen may be per. 
mitted. A ah 
‘Yon mossy stones that rise above the 
Beside the baste oalt ees toons cul 
Mark to the hunter’s view the cave of’ 
Where chiefs renowned in former. 
There rests brave Morar! thy untimelydoom, 
Thy sire and mournful friends dy 


e. wit as 
How vain their sorrow ! in the silent to 
The mighty Morar sleeps, to rise no 
Like him, ye warriors, you must 
Lie in you shine the gory of the 

In time your strength wi » your 


decay, v 

And no memorial of your fame remaii.’ 

In the year 1776, he was uni 
Miss Wilhelmina Katencamp, dau 
ter of Mr Katencamp, a very respect. 
able and ‘opulent — of this 
city. It ‘was completely a union of 
belie, and cotitinast with unexiim. 
pled harmony and affection to the time 
of his death, a period of twenty-tix 
years. Soon after this event i i 
fixed at Sowton, as curate to Mr Ar 
deacon Moore ; his living at Buckerel, 
to which he was presented in 1777, 
having no suitable habitation. Mr 
Hole’s occasional residence in’ the 
neighbourhood of Southmolton, led 
him to an acquaintance with Mr 
cock. From Mr Badcock he first re 
ceived the Hymn to Ceres, and by his 
advice, and with some of his assistance, 
Mr Hole engaged in the translation. 
This gentleman, who had reviewed 
the original in the Monthly Reyiev, 
at that time contributed very le 
to the same journal. I mention 
circumstance chiefly to remark, 
our friend often liberally assisted him, 
and that particularly the articles which 
related to the Poems of Rowley, and 
the subsequent controversy, were M 
enriched by his communications. 
Hole’s poetical taste, and discriminating 
judgment, were on that occasion highly 
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to his friend. What were 
Mr-Hole’s other contributions, I have 
now’ no means of ascertaining ; but, 
stno’great distance of time, he en- 
ged in another review, where he 
resided for many years in the poeti- 
cal department with great spirit and 
sbility. To point out the articles 
ae he contributed, and to discri- 
minate their peculiar merit, is scarcely 
at this time in my power, and would 
certainly extend this a too far, 
it attempted. é must return 
ms hymn and the translation. 
‘Whether the hymn to Ceres be the 
work of Homer, or of a later author, 
is a question not B a decided, and 
which, at least, m no part of our 
present subject. It was found in the 
same volume with the other poems of 
pec pr wor is of high ants 
5 peculiar simplicity an 
at It. is thelegendary tale of 
Ceres wandering in pursuit of Proser- 
pine ; and though not a hymn, accord- 
ing ‘to our ideas, is such when com- 
pared with other poems of antiquity, 
winounced and quoted by the same 
title.’ The translation ow econo 
idly, but it betrays few marks 
of taste The lemguiige’ hes an. epic 
dignity ; the pauses are judiciously 
varied ; but a faulty rhyme may some- 
times be found, and, as perhaps the 
easier task, we find occasionally a few 
paraphrases, instead of the simple 
terseness of the original. The follow- 
ing ~ of Ceres in “7 a 
guise is hi picturesque, and hap- 
pily finished ( 
“Beside a path, while o’er her drooping head 
Ris grateful shade a verdant olive gum ; 
ay her feet reer deans flow, 
sits, a pallid spectacle of woe. 
Her faded cheeks no more with beauty 


But now the form of wrinkled age assumed. 
She seemed like those whom each attractive 


. grace 

Forsakes, when Time with wrinkles marks 
face ; 

From — the Cyprian pow’r indignant 


Her gifts refuses, and her charms denies ; 
Who, in some regal dome, by fate severe, 
Are dcomed to nurse, and. serve another's 
heir.” 
** Four gentle n hs, light, movi 
o'er the wr m ~ 
Approach ; four brazen urns their arms sus- 


tain— 
Great Celeus was their sire—he bade them 
The limpid water from Parthenius’ spring. 
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Lovely they seemed, as Heaven’s immortal 
powers : 

Youth’s purple light, and beauty’s opening 
flowers - . ‘ 

Glow’d in their cheeks” 

The following picture is not less 

beautiful : 

« Like the kine’s lowing race, that sport- 
ing bound : ar 

Along the plain with flowery verdure crown- 


Or the sleek fawn, when he at first perceives 
seiited -™ warmth, and crops the bud- 


leaves ; 
Thus joyful through the beaten road they 
past, 
With robes collected to ote their haste. 


Their tresses, like the crocus’ flamy hue, 
In a radiance round their shoulders 
ew.” 


The Fig = short and explana- 
tory. r Hole points out man 
parent defects in fhe copy, and Jarti- 
ory in that part where the lines 
quoted by the scholiast on Nicander 
would probably have appeared. Not 
finding these linés in the present 
poem, has furnished some critics with 
an argument, that’ this is not ‘the 
hymn originally attributed to Homer. 

r Hole possessed sufficient merit to 
enable me, without injury to his 
fame, to add,’ that the very elegant 
emendation of srapa: for sda was 
suggested by archdeacon Moore, and 
the note on the Eleusinian Mysteries 
in part furnished by Mr Badcock. 
Seven years elapsed before Mr Hole 
appeared again as an author, in his 
own name. In this interval, how- 
ever, he was not wholly idle. In the 
year 1782, Mr Baidcock was engaged 
as an occasional contributor to the 
London Magazine, a very early rival 
of the Gentleman’s, which for a time 
shared with it the public favour and 
encouragement. It had, however, 
been gradually sinking in both, when 
Mr Badcock’s abilities were expected 
to raise this publication ‘to its er 
rank. Major Drewe and Mr Hole 
promised their aid; and the former 
was a very liberal and lively coadju- 
tor. A paper called The Link-boy was 
begun with some spirit, and a weil- 
drawn character, the: member of a 

supposed club, if I remember rightly, 
was communicated “by our friend—a 
little Jeu d’Esprit on the recovery of 
a young attorney, of little practice, 
from. a rous indisposition, we 


shall transcribe from this collection. 
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It is signed H. O. our friend’s usual 
Signature : 
© On his sick-bed as Sim) . 

A novice in the laws, = 
The hapless 
How cruel to be snatched away 

And die without a cause. 

Jove ing hears ; his gracious nod 

The youth death reprieves ; 

Yet, with s submission to the 
His cause is still extremely odd, 

Without a cause he lives. 

The principal and most important 
part of Mr Hole’s communications, 
consisted of a series of dialogues be- 
tween ideal personages. The bei 
who “ hold converse sweet” had “a 
name” only without a ‘‘ local habita- 
tion,” or indeed an existence but in 
the eye of poetic phrenzy or supersti- 
tious hapeyance. Yet, as having af- 
least, supported’ i tide, ‘i 

l in a » an 
hecome a vehicle for remarks of dif- 
erent kinds—the characters intro- 
ies are Belcour and Serj a Kite, 
Fs oye of Regulus Dra- 
gon of St George, Mr Shandy, senior, 
and Matthew Bramble ; Don Quixote, 
Sancho Panza, and Parson Adams. 
There are some others of which I can- 
not ascertain the titles, but they may 
be perhaps found among his manu- 
scripts, which are yet untouched, 
The conclusion, which contains a slight 
defence of the plan, I have happily re- 
covered, and add a short extract 
it; 

“ If the locality of abode, and reality of 
those dialogists should be enquired after, 
and lest any of my readers should suspect 
that they never had, or deny that they now 
have, any kind of existence, (for some mali- 


ner as Pompey, Cesar, or the 

sam oh aatedior and | defy Pries 
himself to prove the contrary. The idea 
of Parson Adams is as much an inmate of 


the mind as of Alexander the G 


latter wore at the river Granicus, 
not conclude without | 


animated 
to him alone, he 
énts of animacule ; 


I leave it to future 
them to materialism, and future thi 
dissect them if they can.” 


The idea of conveying cri 
satirical remarks, by dialogues 
tween imaginary characters, was ‘too 
happy to be overlooked, and’ some 
imitations of inferior execution aps 

There were two, 

which merit an exception ; the author’ 
of a dialogue between the Theseusof. 
Corneille, and the Hamlet of Shake 

3; and of one between Claring 
Harlowe and Sophy Western. The 
former was published, but the latter, 
the production of a lady of 
delicacy and distinguished abilitie 
was, I believe, never sent to the cole 
lection for which it was originally de» 
signed.—Other communications from 
our friend to this work, but of ne 
particular importance or value, I could 
point out. They were humorous 
descriptions of the follies of the: day, 
and satirical hits in his grave or iron- 
ical style. To conclude his monthly 
connexions, we may just mention the 
British Magazine, a more recent ate 
tempt, which owes some valuable 
communications to his pen; and ‘the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, to which "he 
was a long but not a very frequent con: 
tributor. . 

In 1789, “ Arthur, or the Nor 
thern Enchantment,” which Mr Hole 
calls a poetical romance, 
This is a poem from the School of 
Ariosto, and probably begun in his 
more ardent, youthful days.—He' de- 
clares it to be an imitation of the old 
Metrical Romance, with some of its” 
harsher features softened and modi- 
fied.—It is, indeed, too desultory t 
be considered as a regular epic, and 
too well connected, as well as too im- 

rtant in its action, to deserve the 

umbler title of a romance. 
events and manners of the actors most 
9 
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g relates the 

Arthur in Solway i > 
interesting. It is 

cidents; spells, prodigies, 

and enchantments attend us in every 

»; and it is more extravagantly, 

po more pleasingly wild than any 

other part of the poem ; yet few of 

the incidents appear to be new. We 

shall select two specimens; one of 


horror, another descriptive of elegance 

and beauty : 

taped pra sie 
in his eyes swell’d pity’s pearly dew. 

thr chains unbound, he Ted then to. che 


light, 
But ah! what horrid objects met his sight ! 
Their hair, like elf-locks round their shoul- 
+ ders clung, 
Bech limb was weakened, every nerve un- 
Pale famine sate in either face— 
Extinct the manly form, and martial grace. 
In hollow sockets any bcary their eyes, 
Tiree booms ved with frequent 


With staggering steps they totter o’er the 
And gain at length their prisons utmost 


bound ; 

Sadohs @ the verdant turf, inhale 

The long. sweetness of the fresh’ning 
gale.” 

“ Oft as beneath their shade deep musing 

Wg the British maid 

At nicht. or aoe 3 ; 

When puget A ign adorned Heaven's 

= lh bao 

in whi * , and-vests of splen- 
aid ue, “ 

Cloud-formed, and deck’d with quivering 
gems of dew. 

And while, to crown the revels of the night, 

Obedient glow-worms lend their living light, 

Their sweet-tuned lyres the little minstrels 
sweep, 

And the charmed winds in placid silence 

weeny band, accordant to the sound, 

With measured steps in circles print the 

unk 

At blush of morn they vanish from the view, 

And night's pale empress wrapt in shades 
pursue.” 


Tn a poetical view, Arthur rises in 
many respects above the author's for- 


mer productions; the is 
more bold and energetic, lines 
less monotonous; the Sao more 
varied in its pauses ; minuter 
critic has diseovered, thee the 
is sometimes carried too far ; and that 
the attempt to avoid an uniformity of 
cadénee, too often interrupts the har- 
monious flow of the verse.—The pe- 
riods it has been also said, sometimes 
run over a couplet into the third line. 
It may be wet also, for our ie 
was not ashamed ‘it, that 
the verses were not valished ith the 
care which dis the’ version 
of Fingal ; that the lines are not al- 
ways sufficiently tic, or the 
— faultless; The lines which 
relate to. “* liberty” ate highly ani- 
mated and poetical. The poet is pe- 
culiarly happy in styling gray-hairs 
the “‘ Wreath of honoured age,” and 
the following line, in the description 
of the introduction of chris’ 
from the north, is truly sublime : 
“ And Sion’s sacred song burst from the 
Celtic lyre.” 

The notes displa jous and ex- 
tensive knowledge of the Scandinavian 
mythology, and were, I believe, whol- 
ly his own, without any assistance 
whatever. The Celtic and Gothic 
customs are carefully and ably dis- 
criminated, though so often con- 
founded by authors even of distin- 
guished reputation. 

In @ ne 0 of ee 

» db ntlemen Devon an 
Porat’ tee communications of Mr 
Hole are exclusively lyric. 
tomb of ——_ imitated from “ 
ancient Islandic fragment, preserve: 
by Bartholine, is the first; the Ode 
prefixed to Fingal; Odes to Melan- 
choly ; Terror and Stupidity, follow in 
order : 

We must revert to the institution of 
this society in the year 1792. In its 
first outline, the number of members 
was nine only, afterwards increased to 
twelve. Mr Hole wasoneofthe “muses” 
of the first institution, and I need not 
recall to’ your recollection the various 
modes in which he has repeatedly en- 
tertained and instructed us. Sindbad, 
Shylock, and Iago, are well known; 
but the voy of Ulysses, the mo- 
dern dress of the Exmoor scolding, 
with various slight occasional commu- 
nications, in the style of it beeen 
in which he peculiarly excelled, must 
rise to the recollection of every one 
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now present; and it would be an in- 

sult to their feelings, to suppose for a 

that they could be forgotten. 

that I particularly men- 

on the occasion, but 

ions from the Argonautics 

» in a paper which I had the 

ing to this society, were 

the productions of Mr Hole, and pos- 
sessed considerable merit. 

I need scarcely add in this place 
what Mr Hole was :—the sincere, the 
unaffected grief of the whole circle of 
his family and friends, demonstrates, 
more strikingly than words can paint, 
his worth, his merits, and his talents. 
Friendly and affectionate in the more 
limited circle, he claimed and obtained, 
in his turn, the warmest and most 
sincere attachment. The world in ge- 
neral saw in his character, honour, 


ed their approbation and 


ell founded ; his religi 
Ww 5 his re ince 
unaffected ; his benevolence warteast 
unconfined. einen the 
superior learning, he gained 
and confidence of those with : 
conversed ; and never in-a ine 
stance lost a friend b a fault of his 
own. Mr Jacksen, who scon fo) 
Mr Hole to the grave, remarked,’ that 
he had rn a more than 

ears, without having discovered.¢ 
bw 5 fault in his character. ‘No ‘one 
possessed a more acute and penetrating 
discernment ; no one) was better ag. 
quainted with Mr Hole. di 

Of his works I need not again speak, 

A correct taste, gave an elegant poli 
to sound learning and solid ng 
tion. In his conversation he wag up. 
affectedly cheerful, humorous, ente. 
taining, and instructive: in privatelife 
conciliating the warmest affection +h 
public the most solid esteem.” ° 


, octal learning, and religion, and 
y 
regard. His knowledge was solid and 


To the preceding sketch it is intended to add but a few words on the sub. 
ject of some of the author's publications, which are there slightly noticed; :@ 
merely alluded to, and of the unpublished papers which he left behind him. 
Among the former, the Essay on the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, ‘which 
is barely mentioned by reference to the principal subject of it, the voyages of 
the celebrated navigator Sindbad, was, in its origin, only a communication tp 
the society above noticed, but afterwards written into a separate publication, 
and is perhaps the most learned, and, at the same time, the most ingenioys 
and entertaining, of all the performances of its author. Its object was toil. 
lustrate the prodigies of Oriental fiction, which we are accustomed to regardin 
no other light than as the unrestrained and lawless wanderings: of a wildor 
Sportive imagination, by comparison with passages in history, with thevrél 
miracles of nature, and the grave relations of lying travellers, so as to prove 
that they might either have formed the subjects of actual belief, or have 
been attended by a much greater degree of apparent probability than theyat 
prorant possess, in the minds of those who first heard and admired them, ani 

whose understandings or services they were designed and calculated. 

The half Lepestive, half serious, essays on the characters of Iago and Shylock, 
are contained in the volume published by the society, together with a more 
the same author, illustrative of the originality of Shak- 
ich is highly indicative of his just taste, and strong poetical 


’s p.: ++] 
— , Ww 
For some time previous to his death, he had been engaged in another work 


of research and amusement, which he undertook upon near the same principles 
as the observations on Sindbad, which he had already given to the society, and 
afterwards to the public ;—Remarks on the Voyages of Ulysses, as narrated in 
the Odyssey—a work which often delighted Me instructed the writer of thes 
while in its progress, but which was left by its author in a very ine 

ect and scattered state, except a part which was designed for an introd 
to the remainder, and which was published after his death by the friend, who 
com the foregoing memoir, under the title of ‘‘ An Essay on the Character 
of Ulysses, as delineated by Homer.” ‘This essay also had been read at the 
Exeter literary society. With regard to the unfinished work, of which it Ws 
to have formed a part, if the papers in which it was contained any nae 
they have forthe present eluded the search which has been made for them, 

under the supposition that, although certainly not in a state for separate 
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dition, they ange have’ furnished’ considerable portions of interesting matter 
‘the pages of a cous repository. * 
Serae remaining MSS. which have fallen into the hands of the 
writer, A operate r to consist of short essays and of fugitive 
pan have y been given to the world in various periodical and 
works of miscellaneous literature ; besides a common place book, from 
which ‘(as containing notices-of much abstruse reading in books of unusual 
rrence, and observations upon them) something may be hereafter gleaned 
which will answer the pu of this publication. Some original p ays,— 
 Pyrrhus,”—** The Castilian Matron,” and the <‘ Trial of Friendship,” tra. 
y—and others, of which also some account, with occasional specimens, 
may hereafter be given,—and the little humorous = which has given oc- 
casion to the insertion of the preceding memoir. this it is only intended 
to observe, that it is calculated to afford a just idea of the prevailing cast and 
turn of humour which characterised its author,—and that its foundation is a 
‘ormance, Thomas Brice, who was, half a century ago, a well- 
known bookseller in Exeter, written on the same principle as Tim Bobbin’s 
Toy-shop, and similar works, and entitled, ‘‘ An Exmoor scolding, between 
two sisters, Wilmot Moreman and Thomasin Moreman, as they were spinning ; 
ilso, an Exmoor Courtship ; both in the propriety and decency of the Exmoor 
dialect, Devon ; to which is adjoined a colla phrase in plain English, 
explaining barbarous words and phrases.” The ‘frst t of this little 


for 

work of humour, consisting of the scolding, our author did not venture to 
touch; but, among his papers has been found the commencement of what was 
probably intended as a pendant to his Theocritian, or rather a Virgilian ver- 
sion of the courtship—viz. a translation into Exmoor of the first eclogue of 





NOTICES OF THE ACTED DRAMA IN LONDON. 


No IX. 


DRURY LANE THEATRE. 
The Dwarf of Naples. 


Aprama of this name was produced 
here on Saturday, March 18. We do 
not very well know how to speak of 
ely work. Asa be it is were 
a oe and incomprehensible 

3 and yet there is a something 

about it that makes us feel that we 
are not entitled to consign it over to 
mere contempt. As wise people some- 
times do very weak things, so it is 
very possible for a man of genius to 
produce a very dull and silly work. 
But yet there will always be a spice of 
redeeming virtue to be detected some- 
where about it. We are inclined to 
think that the Dwarf of Naples is in 
this predicament. Nothing can be 
more forced, extravagant, and unna- 
tural than the serious part: of it, or 
more halting, unconnected and unin- 
telligible than the comic; and yet 
there is some lively and pleasant writ- 
ing in the latter , and a few poet- 
thoughts an in the for- 
mer. The serious part of the piece is 


occupied with the attempts of Malvesi, 
the Dwarf (Mr Kean) to ruin and 
destroy his er Guilio (Mr H. 


Kemble) precisely, as it » be- 
cause he is his beother, por = ne every 
thing in his power to deserve his love 
and gratitude. The play o at the 
return of Guilio, who is a Neapolitan 
eneral, and favourite of ‘the king,— 
om a successful campaign against the 
enemies of his country. Malvesi is 
filled with malice and i bee the tri- 
umphant reception of his brother, and 
forms a plan for his destruction. For 
this purpose he forges a letter, by 
which it appears that Guilio is secret- 
ly acting in concert with the Vene- 
‘tians, the enemies of Naples. ‘This 
letter is, by a contrivance of Malvesi, 
produced at the moment of Guilio’s 
intended nuptials, at which the king 
is present, who believes its contents, 
pa in consequence banishes the sup- 
ed traitor from Naples, on pain of 
th ; and his inheritance is confer- 
red on Malvesi. Not content with 
this successful issue. to his plans, 
Malvesi employs an agent to destroy 
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Guilio.. This, heworers is prevented 
by the intervention of a supposed 
page (Mrs W. West) who loves Mal- 
vesi, because he deserves to be hated, 
just as Malvesi hates his brother be- 
cause he deserves to be loved. The 
king at length discovers the deceit 
which has been put upon him, and 
ay ast Malvesi with pe intention, 
as the latter supposes, of conferring 
new honours upon him, but, in real- 
of to confoun F ee overwhelm him 
a sudden and unexpected y 
of the acquittal of his brother, pen gv 
iage with the lady whom Malvesi 

hi loves. This drives him to 
distraction, and he dies in a paroxysm 


of and despair. 

The character of the Dwarf shall be 
explained by himself ; and the extract 
may be taken as a fair but favourable 
example of the author’s manner. Af- 
ter in vain endeavouring to conciliate 
his brother’s favour by Kindness and 
affection, Guilio, seeing that his pre- 
ag only irritates vesi, leaves. 


“* Dwa. Fine hypocrite! I would some 
storm might smite 

This tree of pride that lifts its head in clouds, 

And shats out the warm sun and quick’ning 


rain 
From my dimjnished growth ; I waste be- 
Its deep, dull shade,—a dwarfish, leafless 


> 
Eternal winter freezes in boughs ! 
Wes ia Wile fives veend me what ovale 


remains 
To shut me from the light. If then I swell 
With aspics venom, blame not me, oh world! 
Woanelaeh games shaliew--eenahs bat 


And things that suck unwholesome nature 
from them. 


I am what thou hast fashion’d me, an adder, 
retare? ——  r and shed my poisonous 


On all are near me. Yes, I’ll do my work, 
WE come ceung hand ell tenis me into 


ust, 

And then the grave is welcome, for in earth 
I shall be mighty. the mightiest.” p. 10. 11. 

Malvesi combines in his own per- 
son the malignity without the amuse- 
ment of all the diminutive persons 
who have a in this age of 
dwarfs—all the Nains, Jaune, Vert, 
Noir, Couleur de Rose, &c.: and his 
hatred of what other people love seems 


to ing from the same cause as 
tial tA, —eamaly disappointed va- 
nity, and the loss of their idol—for 


Guilio is about to marry the lady wh 
Malvesi fancies he loves. If te 
acter of Malvesi were ever so 


ently supported, with reference to 


principle on which it pepe 
constructed, it would not gain ¢ 


sympathy—for he is a mere 
** nulla virtute redemptus.” 
not, like Richard or Iago, lifted. 


our ordinary nature by a superiosinl 


intellect, and consequently of po 
so that we cannot gaze on. him, ag 
9 OA i ; 
terest, and as we might be supposed { 
do at a malignant stan, peniinn eau 
our hemisphere, and scattering. 
tilence snd, doth in its path, ,Hig 
mind is as paltry, as little, and ag 
formed as his person ; and 
ly his plans and his power to do 
chief are too circumscribed to excite 
our ave or yapiny All pu he does 
or can do is to go fretti fuming 
sent, and with an air of ludi 
importance, utterin; i insane 
Ho mp the walls and the wi 
and every now and then falling intp 
an agony of impotent rage, because 
he does not happen to be so rich or s9. 
looking as some of his neigh. 
urs: and at last actually dies outof 
pure spite at witnessing the happiness 
of o- he ange to love. 
is is very tiresome, di 
ing, and unnatural; and wh: 
doubt, have been delivered over to its 
merited contempt, but for the extraor- 
dinary acting of Mr Kean—for whom 
the part is expressly written. It, is 
intended to shew off his genius; and 
it does shew it off, just as a tawdry 
and ill-conceived dress shews off. the 
person of a beautiful woman: it cane 
not conceal or destroy her beast 
but, for the time, it totally spoi 
effect: we cannot help seeing that she 
is beautiful, but we do not. feel it. 
Whatever may be our opinions re- 
specting the ins of thie aoteg (and 
we not be accused of underrate 
ing its efforts, or of wishing to.depre- 
ciate any work that may be e 
to eall them forth naturally, and im 
their proper place) yet we cannot help 
feeling and speaking with unmixed re 
probation of this writing to and for @ 
particular faculty of a particular. pet 
son, whatever the genius of that pete 
son may be. Mr Kean’s genius & 
valuable, not for this or that abstract 
quality, which may be brought inte 
view by the contrivance of a cextail 
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or agony, joy or love, more vivid- 
3 intelligibly than any other per- 
Jt is valuable for its extraor- 
inary power of embodying and giving 
“ habitation” to conceptions 
that would otherwise escape the ken 
of not. on that account un- 
worthy or unable to enjoy and appre- 
ciate such conceptions, where they 
can be made tangible to them. It is 
valuable from its unequalled faculty of 

ing, bringing to light, and mak- 

ing hg ordinary inneorinnings, 
images and operations o 

Te ested to itself; and which, 
but for it, would have remained at 
least latent, if they had not been lost. 
We put it to the candour of the most 
ii enthusiastic admirers 


* 


of Shakspeare himself, whether they 


ing him from the per- 
formances of Mr Kean. It is, above 
all, valuable for its admirable power of 
seizing the one grand and leading fea- 
ture of a character, and perpetually 
keeping i in view ; and yet bringing 
out all its collateral parts in perfect 
subservience to, and consistency with 
that, so as to form one intelligible 
whole--a true dramatic unity. 
Thinking as we do of the powers of 
this action, it vexes us to see them 
tampered with, and cast away upon 
such a work as that before us. We 
have said that his performance of Mal- 
vesi was an extraordinary, but it was 
neither a fine nor a pleasing one ; be- 
cause there was no nature in it—no 
true passion—no consistency even with 
ite From the nature of the char- 
acter, the performance was altogether 
a tawdry and catch-penny one; and 
yet we were very sorry to observe that 
Mr Kean seemed to be fond of it him- 
self. And ~ mere fact of its sug- 
gesting such a feeling or opinion as 
this, is enough to prove it worthless. 
In Mr Kean’s really fine displays we 
never think of nim at the time ; and 
here we thought of nothing else.— 
Would he wish this to be the case? 
Does he really think it would be con- 
ducive to his true fame? If he does, 
he has yet to learn,—and we cannot 
doubt that he some day will learn,— 
the true nature of that purest, loftiest, 
= least selfish of all human aspira- 


BS 


But there is a popular and tangible 
Vou. V. 
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fame that Mr Kean can, and no doubt, 
does appreciate, even now. A fame 
that is the best and most legitimate 
reward that can be given and received 
in return for the immediate delight 
which he conveys to others. In thi 
way there is nothing in the world e« 
qual to the waving of hats, the 

ping together of hands, and the shout- 
ings of human voices, in so disinter- 
ested—so truly a ‘ popular assembly” 
as is collected toge at a great na- 
tional theatre. There is no reward so 
cheap to the giver, and yet so satisfy- 
ing to the receiver: like charity, it 
blesses both. And, for our parts, we 
are not among those who are so fasti- 
dious as to object to the audience call- 
ing Mr Kean forward, after a success- 
ful performance, to pay him this meed 
which so justly belongs to him, even 
as a matter of right. On the contrary, 
we think this the very best time at 
which it can be offered, because it is 
perhaps the only time at which he is 
at leisure to receive and feel it-——-which 
surely he cannot do in the course of 
his performance, agitated as he is by 
the real passion which he represents. 
The laurel was made to encircle the 
living head of genius in old times ; 
and why should it not now? The ac- 
tor, too, can less than any other votary 
of the fine arts, anticipate immortali- 
ty: for even if his name should live 
for an age or two, his works must die 
with him ; and most probably before 
him. If he reaches the natural term 
of man’s life, he must feel the melan- 
choly certainty that he has outlived 
himself. Let not, then, a pany and 
short-sighted economy withhold from 
him his due; or re to bestow it 
in the way most likely to please and 
satisfy him. Criticism—written criti- 
cism—may be either unjust, or inter- 
ested, or insincere; or it may never 
reach him. But the involuntary and 
unpremeditated applause that bursts 
from an assembled multitude is quite 
conclusive. It directly to its 
mark—and there is no gainsaying it. 


The Castle of Wonders. 

This is a very strange affair indeed. 
It is like Mr Coleridge’s Reading Pub- 
lic, ‘a Voonder above Voonders.” A 
certain young gentleman (Mr H. Kem- 
ble) marries a niece (Mrs W. West) 
without her uncle’s consent. This, by 
the bye, is not one of the ‘* Wonders” 

K 
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of the Castle—for now-a-days uncles 
and aunts never coincide in opinion, on 
any subject, with nephews and nieces, 
t of all on that of marriage. In 
travelling through Switzerland—which 
is the fashion among new-married 
people at present—the bride and bride- 
groom find themselves at an inn, where 
they are told s stories of an old 
castle in the neighbourhood, which is 
haunted by ghosts, fairies, and the 
like, who amuse themselves by dis- 
turbing the peasantry in their daily 
and nightly occupations, and frighten- 
ing them out of their wits. e tra- 
are informed likewise, that se- 

*veral brave knights have lost their 
lives in endeavouring to discover the 
mysteries of this enchanted spot. This 
latter part of the tale particularly arrests 
the attention of the young brid m, 
and he determines to try his fortune 
on the occasion ; but very prudently 
conceals his intention from his wife— 
naturally concluding that, as they have 
been married but a very short time, 
she may find some objection to the en- 
terprise, considering its probable ter- 
mination. He immediately proceeds 
to the scene of action, accompanied by 
his servant (Mr Harley)—and on their 
arrival the “‘ wonders” begin. Red 
writing appears on the walls, warning 
the intruders off the premises—which 
of course induces them to proceed. 
Then thinly-clad ladies issue from a- 
mong the thorns and bushes that seem 
to choak up the ruins of the old build- 
ing, and dance round about the young 
soldier in a very attractive manner— 
using a variety of female blandish- 
ments, and above all, exhibiting very 
extraordinary talents for silence—not 
one of them uttering a word! The 
knight resists all these temptations— 
even the last; and replies by doling 
out sundry “ wise saws, and modern 
instances ;”—which is a little extraor- 
dinary, seeing that he came thither for 
the express purpose of penetrating in- 
to all the mysteries of the place. How- 
ever, we must not forget his late 
change of situation. When it becomes 
evident that this whole hive of beau- 
ties, buzzing about him, are not able 
to hum him into a compliance with 
their wishes, the queen-bee herself ap- 
. She, unlike the rest, has the 
faculty of speech, and she uses it a- 


bundantly ; but he is still inexorable. 
She then tries various expedients— 


among others, the rather barbarous one 
4 Soto little children, die 

e Cupids, on string} twenty or thir. 
ty'ifeet from the ee A in arti 
we conjecture) to terrify him into com. 
— by the prospect of the 

ittle things failing and 

necks. is seemed to have no effect 
whatever on our hero—probably oy 
account of his not having any 

of his own ; but it produced a very 
strong sensation on the audience, whip 
seemed in as much agonyall the tine 
as the little children themselves.’ Find. 
ing that conciliatory measures are wn. 
availing, the queen and all her light. 
heeled and lively train, disa 
having previously handed over the tn. 
fortunate object of their solicitude tog 
band of soldiers, who, as far as we can 
remember, tie him to a tree, and leave 
him to the repose which he so muth 
needs. In the meantime, however, 
and as if to prevent this seasonablete- 
lief, the wife arrives in search of her 
lord ;—and, after numerous other un- 
dergoings which we cannot en 

a person introduces himself, who is 
exactly the last in the world that either 
we or they would have suspected of 
contriving and executing a fairy-tale 
namely, a wise and elderly uncle, who, 
it now appears, had invented all’ the 
foregoing, in order to discover whether 
his self-elected nephew was worthy to 
be acknowledged and adopted by him. 
The contrivance is somewhat late, to 
be sure ; but its success is complete, 
and every body is satisfied. Where 
this accomplished stage-manager had 
procured his corps de Ballet-—whether 
from the Scala at Milan om the one 
side, or the Academie de Musique on 
the other, and how he had transport- 
ed them to the mountains of Switzet- 
land—does not appear. 

The scenery of this piece, excepting 
that in which the fairies are conce: 
was by no means appropriate, because 
it was extremely beautiful and natural; 
—particularly an exquisite view of a 
lake, with its surrounding mountains, 
and also one of a richly cultivated val 
ley. 
Mr H. Kemble performed the hero 
of this piece; and we must do 
the justice to say, that he looked et 
actly the sort of person that would 
likely to resist the kind of temptations 
that were offered to him. Chiefly im 
consequence of this gentleman's UR- 
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taste in the choice of his wigs, 
ee character he may perform, 
the upper part of his person always 
has the appearance of having sat for 
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the portraits.in the Evangelical Maga~ 
sant they are all pretty much 
e. 








Storms. 

Turse constitute the various eras of 
the pastoral life. They are the red 
lines in the shepherd’s manual—the 
rmembrancers of years and ages that 
ue past—the tablets of memory by 

ich the ages of his children, the 
times of his ancestors, and the rise and 
downfall of families, are invariably as- 
certained. Even the progress of im- 
provement in Scots farming ¢an be 
traced traditionally from these, and 
therent of a farm or estate given with 
pecision, before and after such and 
such a storm, though the narrator be 
weertain in what century the said 
notable storm: happened. ‘‘ Mar’s 
yer,” and “ that year the hielanders 
nide,” are but secondary mementos 
tothe year nine and the year forty— 
these stand in bloody capitals in the 
annals of the pastoral lite, as well as 
many more that shall hereafter be 


The most dismal of all those on re- 
cord is the thirteen drifty days. ‘This 
exttadrdinary storm, as near as I have 
been able to trace, must have occurred 
in the, year 1620. The traditionary 
stories and pictures of desolation that 
temain of it, are the most dire ima- 
ginable; and the mentioning of the 
thirteen drifty days to an old shep- 
herd, in a stormy winter night, never 
fiils to impress his mind with a sort 
of religious awe, and often sets him 
his knees before that Being who 

can avert such another calamity. 

Itis said that for thirteen days and 
nights the snow-drift never once abat- 

e@ ground was covered with 
frozen snow when it commenced, and 
during all that time the sheep never 

their fast. The cold was in- 

tense to a degree never before remem- 
bered ; and about the fifth and sixth 
ys of the storm, the young sheep 
to fall into a sleepy and torpid 

state, and all that were so affected in 
the evening died over night. The in- 
tensity of the frost wind often cut 
them off when in that state quite 
astantaneously. About the ninth and 
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tenth days, the shepherds began to 
build up huge benicelbedler walls of 
their dead, in order to afford some 
shelter for the remainder of the liv- 
ing; but they availed but little, for 
about the same. time they were fre- 
quently seen tearing at’ one another's 
wool with their teeth. 

When the storm abated, on the 
fourteenth day from its commence« 
ment, there was on many a high-lying 
farm not a living sheep to seen. 
Large misshapen walls of dead, sur 
rounding a small prostrate flock like- 
wise all dead, and frozen stiff in their 
lairs, were all that remained to cheer 
the forlorn shepherd and his master ; 
and though on low-lying farms where 
the snow was not so hard before, 
numbers of sheep weathered the storm, 
yet their constitutions received such a 
shock, that the greater part of them 
perished afterwards; and the final 
consequence was, that about nine~ 


‘tenths of all the sheep in the south of 


Scotland were destroyed. 

In the extensive pastoral district of 
Eskdale-moor, which maintains up 
wards of 20,000 sheep, it is said none 
were left alive, but forty young wed~ 
ders on one farm, and five old ewes on 
another. The farm of Phaup ren.ain~ 
ed without a stock and without a te-« 
nant for twenty years subsequent to 
the storm, at length one very honest 
and liberal-minded man ventured to 
take a lease of it, at the annual rent of 
of a gray coat and a pair of hose. It 
is now rented at £500. An exten< 
sive glen in Tweedsmuir, belonging 
to Sir James Montgomery, became a 
common at that time, to which any 
man drove his flocks that pleased, and 
it continued so for nearly a century. 
On one of Sir Patrick Scott of Thirle- 
stane’s farms, that keeps upwards of 
900 sheep, they all hied save one 
black ewe, from which the farmer had 
high hopes of preserving a breed ; but 
some unlucky dogs, that were all laid 
idle for want of sheep to run at, fell 
upon this poor solitary remnant of a 
good stock, and chased her into the 
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lake, where she was drowned. When 
word of this was brought to John 
Scott oe wey cominonly _— 
gouffin’ Jock, he is reported to have 

himself as follows: ‘‘ Ochon, 
! an’ is that the gate o’t?—a 

inning maks aye a_ black 


black 
end.” en down an old rus- 


ty sword, he added, “ Come thou 

away my auld frien’, thou an’ I maun 

e’en stock Bourhope-law ance mair. 

Bessy, my dow, how gaes the auld 
? 


sang 
There’s walth o’ kye i’ bonny Braidlees ; 
There’s walth 0” yowes i’ Tine ; 
There’s walth o’ gear i’ Gowanburn— 
An’ thae shall a’ be thine.” 
It is a pity that tradition has not pre- 
served any thing farther of the history 
of gouffin’ Jock than this one saying. 
The next memorable event of this 
nature is the blast o’ March, which, 
happened on the 24th day of that 
month, in the year 16—, on a Mon- 
day’s morning ; and though it lasted 
only for one forenoon, it was calculat- 
ed to have destroyed upwards of a 
thousand scores of sheep, as well as a 
number of shepherds. There is one 
anecdote of this storm that is worth 
of being preserved, as it shows with 
how much attention shepherds, as well 
as sailors, should observe the appear- 
ances of the sky. The Sunday even- 
ing before was so warm that the lasses 
went home from church barefoot, and 
the young men threw off their plaids 
and coats and carried them over their 
shoulders. A large group of these 
younkers, going home the church 
of Yarrow, equipped in this manner, 
chanced to pass + Aw old shepherd 
on the farm of Newhouse, named 
Walter Blake, who had all his shee 
thered into the side of a wood. 
ey asked Wattie, who was a very 
religious man, what have in- 
duced him to gather his sheep on the 
Sabbath day? He answered, that he 
had seen an ill-hued weather-gaw that 
morning, and was afraid it was going 
to be a drift. They were so much a- 
mused at Wattie’s apprehensions, that 
they clapped their hands, and laughed 
at him, and one pert girl cried, “ Aye, 
fie tak’ care, Wattie ; I wadna say but 
it may be thrapple deep or the morn.” 
Another asked, “ if he wasna rather 
feared for the sun burning the een out 
o’ their heads ?” and a third, “ if ke 
didna keep a co ndence wi’ the 
thieves, an’ kend they were to ride 


that night.” Wattie was 
beyond: this, bon the eveni 

any thing generall 
that season, and only said to had ; 
parting, ‘‘ Weel, weel, callans, 
will try a’; let him laugh that 
but slacks will be sleck, a hogg 
the howking ; we'll a’ get horns 
tout on the morn.” i 
proverbial ; but Wattie was the 
man who saved the whole of. his 
in that country. 

The years 1709-—40, and 72, ‘were 
all likewise notable years for i 
and for the losses sustained 
flocks of sheep. In the latter,’ the 
snow lay from the middle of Decem. 
ber until the middle of April, and all 
the time hard frozen. Partial thays 
always kept the farmer’s hopes of re. 
lief alive, and thus prevented him 
from removing his sheep to a lowe 
situation, till at length they grew » 
weak that they could not be removed. 
There has not been such a general loss 
in the days of any man living as in 
that year. It is by these years that 
all subsequent hard winters been 
measured, and, of late, by that of 
1795 ; and when the balance turns out 
in favour of the calculator, there is al. 
ways a degree of thankfulness 
ed, as well as a composed su 


’ 


‘to the awards of Divine 


The daily feeling naturally impressed 
on the shepherd's mind, that all his 
comforts are so entirely in the hand of 
Him that rules the elements, contri 
butes not a little to that firm spiritof 
devotion for which the Scottish shep- 
herd is so distinguished. I know of 
no scene so impressive, as that ofa 
family sequestered in a lone glen dut- 
ing the time of a winter storm ; 
where is the glen in the kingdom that 
wants such a habitation? There they 
are left to the protection of Heaven, 
and they know and feel it. 

out all the wild vicissitudes of nature 
they have no hope of assistance from 
man, but are conversant with the Al- 
mighty alone. Before retiring to rest, 
the shepherd uniformly goes out to 
examine the state of the weather, and 
make his report to the little dependant 
group within—nothing isto be seen but 
the conflict of the elements, nor 

but the raving of the storm—then they 
all kneel around him, while he recom- 
mends them to the protection of Hea 


ven ; and though their little hymn of 


praise can scarcely be heard even by 
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themselves, as it mixes with the roar 
of the tempest, they never fail to rise 
from their devotions with their spirits 
cheered and their confidence.renewed, 


and go to with an exaltation of 
ind of which kings and <<) wae 
have no share. Often have I been a 


sharer in such scenes; and never, 
even in my young years, without 
having my heart deeply impressed by 
the circumstances. There is a subli- 
mity in the very idea. There we liv- 
ed, as it were, inmates of the cloud 
and the storm ; but we stood in a re- 
lationship to the Ruler of these, that 
neither time nor eternity could ever 
Woe to him that would 
weaken the bonds with which true 
Christianity connects us with Heaven 
and with each other. 
But of all the storms that ever Scot- 
land witnessed, or I hope ever will 
in behold, there is none of them 
Ss cox once be compared with the 
memorable 24th of January 1794, 
which fell with such peculiar violence 
on that division of the south of Scot- 
land that lies between Crawford-muir 
and the border. In that bounds there 
were seventeen shepherds perished, and 
wards of thirty carried home insen- 
sible, who afterwards recovered ; but 
the number of sheep that were lost far 
outwent any re of calculation. 
One farmer alone, Mr Thomas Beat- 
tie, lost seventy-two scores for his own 
share—and many others, in the same 
quarter, from thirty to forty scores 
each. Whole flocks were overwhelmed 
with snow, and no one ever knew 
where they were till the snow was dis- 
solved, that they were all found dead. 
I myself witnessed one particular in- 
stance of this, on the farm of Thick- 
side: there were twelve scores of ex- 
cellent ewes, all one age, that were 
missing there all the time that the snow 
lay, which was only a week, and no 
traces of them could be found ; when 
the snow went away, they were disco- 
vered all lying dead, with their heads 
one way, as if a flock of sheep had 
dropped dead going from the wash- 
ing. Many hundreds were driven in- 
to waters, burns, and lakes, by the 
violence of the storm, where they were 
buried or frozen up, and these the flood 
carried away, so that they were never 
seen or found by the owners at all. 
The following anecdote somewhat il- 
lustrates the confusion and devasta~ 
tion that it bred in the country :—The 
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greater part of the rivers on which the 
storm was most deadly, run into the 
Solway Frith, on which there is a 


place the Beds of Esk, where 
the tide ws out, leaves what- 
soever i into it by the rivers. 
When the flood after the storm sub- 






sided, there were on that place, 
and the shores gMacent, 1840 j 
nine black pon 
men, one m -five dogs, 

one hundr sua caghey haves, be- 
sides a number of meaner animals. 

To relate all the particular scenes of 
distress that occurred during this tre- 
mendous hurricane is impossible—a 
volume would not contain them. I 
shall, therefore, in order to give a true 
picture of the storm, merely relate 
what I saw, and shall in nothing ex- 
aggerate. But before doing this, I 
must mention a circumstance, curious 
in its nature, and connected with 
others that afterwards occurred. 

Some time previous to that, a few 
young shepherds (of whom I was one, 
and the youngest, though not the least 
ambitious of the number), had formed 
themselves into a sort of literary so- 
ciety, that met periodically, at one or 
other of the houses of its members, 
where each read an essay on a subject 
previously given out ; and after that, 
every essay was minutely investigated 
and criticised. We met in the evening, 
and continued our important discus- 
sions all night. Friday the 23d of 
January was the day appointed for one 
of these meetings, and it was to be 
held at Entertrony, a wild and remote 
sheiling, at the very sources of the 
Ettrick, and now occupied by my own 
brother. I had the honour of hav- 
ing been named as preses—so leaving 
the charge of my flock with my mas- 
ter, off I set from Blackhouse, on 
Thursday, a very ill day, with a flam- 
ing bombastical essay in my pocket, 
and my tongue trained to many wise 
and profound remarks, to attend this 
extraordinary meeting, though the 
place lay at the distance of twenty 
miles, over the wildest hills in the 
kingdom, and the time the depth of 
winter. I remained that night with 
my parents at Ettrick-house, and next 
day again set out on my journey. I 
had not, however, p ed far, be- 
fore I perceived, or thought I perceiv- 
ed, symptoms of an approaching storm, 
and that of no ordinary nature. I re< 
member the day well: the wind, whick 
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was on the preceding day, had 
seeha Se calm ; there was 
a slight fall of snow, which descended 
in small thin flakes, that seemed to 
hover and reel in the air, as if uncer- 
tain whether to go upward or down- 
ward—the hills were covered down to 
the middle in deep folds of rime, or 
frost-fog—in the cloughs that was dark, 
dense, and seemed as if it were heaped 
and crushed ther—but on the 
brows of the hills it had a pale and 
fleecy a ance, and, gagather, I 
never ld a day of such gloomy as- 

t. A thought now began to intrude 
itself on me, though I strove all that 
I could to get quit of it, that it would 
be a wise course in me to return home 
to my sheep. Inclination urged me 
on, and I tried to bring reason to her 
aid, by saying to myself, “ I have no 
reason in the world to be afraid of my 
sheep, my master took the charge of 
them cheerfully, there is not a better 
shepherd in the kingdom, and I can- 
not doubt his concern in having them 
right.” All would not do: I stood 
still and contemplated the day, and 
the more closely I examined it, the 
more was I impressed that some mis- 
chief was a brewing; so, with a 


heavy heart, I turned on my heel, and 
made the best of my way back the 
road I came ;—my elaborate essay, and 
all my wise observations had come to 


nothing. 

On my way home, I called at a 
place named the Hope-house, to see a 
maternal uncle, whom I loved ; he was 
angry when he saw me, and said it was 
not like a prudent lad to be running 
up and down the country in such wea- 
ther, and at such a season ; and urged 
me to make haste home, for it would 
be a drift before the morn. He ac- 
companied me to the top of the height 
called the Black Gate-head, and on 
parting, he shook his head, and said, 
** Ah! it is a dangerous looking day ! 
In troth I’m amaist fear’d to look at 
it;” I said I would not mind it, if 
any one knew from what quarter the 
storm would arise ; but we might, in 
all likelihood, gather our sheep to the 
place where they would be most ex- 
posed to danger. He bade me keep a 
good look out all the way home, and 
wherever I observed the first opening 
through the rime, to be assured the 
wind would rise directly from that 
point : I did as he desired me, but the 
clouds continued close set all around, 
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CAprid 
till the fall of evening ; and as the 
snow had been accumulating all day, 
so as to render walking very unfurther. | 
some, it was that time before I reached. 
home. The first thing I did was to 
go to my master and inquire where he 
had left my sheep—he told me—but 
though I had always the most perfect 
confidence in his experience, I was not 

leased with what he had done—he 

ad left a part of them far too high 
out on the hills, and the rest were not 
where I wanted them, and I told him 
so: he said he had done all for the 
best, but if there appeared to be any 
danger, if I would call him up in the 
morning, he would assist me. We had 
two beautiful servant girls, and with 
them I sat chattering till past eleven 
o'clock, and then I went down to the 
old tower. What could have taken 
me to that ruinous habitation of the 
Black Danglasses at that untimeous 
hour, I cannot recollect, but it cer« 
tainly must have been froma s i 
tion that one of the girls woul fol. 
low me, or else that I would seea hare 
—both very unlikely events to have 
taken place on such a night. Howe 
ever, certain it is, that there I was at 
midnight, and it was while standing on 
the top of the staircase turret, that I 
first beheld a bright bore through the 
clouds, towards the north, which re« 
minded me of my uncle’s apothegm. 
But at the same time a smart thaw 
commenced, and the breeze seemed to 
be rising from the south, so that I 
laughed in my heart at his sage rule, 
and accounted it quite absurd. Short 
was the time till awful experience told 
me how true it was. 

I then went to my bed in the byre 
loft, where I slept with a neighbour 
shepherd, named Borthwick ; . but 
though fatigued with walking through 
the snow, I could not close an eye, so 
that I heard the first burst of the 
storm, which commenced between one 
and two, with a fury that no one can 
conceive who does not remember of 
it. Besides, the place where I lived 
being exposed to two or three gathered 
winds, as they are called by shepherds, 
the storm raged there with redoubled 
ferocity. It began all at once, with 
such a tremendous roar, that I ima- 
gined it was a peal of thunder, until 
I felt the house trembling to its founda= 
tion. In a few minutes I went 
thrust my naked arm through a hole 
in the roof, in order, if possible, te 
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-gscertain what was going on without, 


for not a ray of light could I see. I 
could not then, nor can I yet, express 
my astonishment. So ay, was 
the air overloaded with falling and 
driving snow, that but for the force of 
the wind, I felt as if I had thrust my 
arm into a wreath of snow. I deemed 
it a judgment sent from Heaven upon 
us, and lay down again in my bed, 
trembling with agitation. I lay still 
for about an hour, in hopes that it 
might prove only a temporary hurri- 
cane; but, hearing no abatement of 
its fury, I awakened Borthwick, and 
bade him get up, for it was come on 
such a night or morning, as never 
blew from the heavens. He was not 
long in obeying, for as soon as he 
heard the turmoil, he started from his 
bed, and in one minute throwing on 
his clothes, he hasted down the ladder, 
and opened the door, where he stood 
for a good while, uttering exclamations 
of astonishment. The door where he 
stood was not above fourteen yards from 
the door of the dwelling-house, but a 
wreath was already amassed between 
them, as high as the walls of the 
house—and in trying to get round or 
through this, Borthwick lost himself, 


and could neither find the house nor 
his way back to the byre, and about 
six minutes after, I heard him calling 


my name, in a shrill d te tone of 
voice, at which I could not refrain 
from laughing immoderately, notwith- 
standing the dismal prospect that lay 
before us, for I heard, from his cries, 
sa he He had seh + 

is way over the top of a large dung- 
hill, but going to the wrong side, had 
fallen over, and wrestled long among 
snow, quite over the head. I did not 
think proper to move to his assistance, 
but lay still, and shortly after, heard 
him shouting at the kitchen door for 
instant admittance ; still I kept my 
bed for about three quarters of an 
hour longer ; and then, on reaching 
the house with much difficulty, found 


‘our master, the ploughman, Borth- 


wick, and the two servant maids, sit- 
ting round the kitchen fire, with looks 
of dismay, I may almost say despair. 
We all agreed at once, that the sooner 
we were able to reach the sheep, the 
better chance we had to save a rem- 
nant ; and as there were eight hundred 
excellent ewes, all in one lot, but a 
Ang way distant, and the most valua- 
ble lot of any on the farm, we resoly~ 
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ed to make a bold effort to reach them, 
Our master made family worship, a 
duty he never neglected ; but that 
morning, the manner in which he 
ny ee ners our trust _ confidence in 

eaven, was particularly affecting. We 
took our breakfast—stufled our icles 
with bread and cheese—sewed our plaids 
around us—tied down our hats with 
napkins coming below our chins—and 
each taking a strong staff in his hand, 
we set out on the attempt. 

No sooner was the door closed be- 
hind us than we lost sight of each 
other—seeing there was none—it was 
a prey for a man to see his hand 
held up before him, and it was still 
two hours till day. We had no means 
of keeping together but by following 
to one another's voices, nor of working 
our way save by groping with our 
staves before us. It soon appeared to 
me a hopeless concern, for, ere ever 
we got clear of the houses and hay- 
stacks, we had to roll ourselves over 
two or three wreaths which it was im- 
possible to wade through ; and all the 
while the wind and drift were so vio- 
lent, that every three or four minutes 
we were obliged to hold our faces down 
between our knees to recover our 
breath. 

We soon got into an eddying wind 
that was altogether insufferable, and, 
at the same time, we were struggling 
among snow so deep, that our progress 
in the way we purposed going was in- 
deed very equivocal, for we had, by 
this time, lost all idea of east, west, 
north, or south. Still we were as busy 
as ,men determined on a business 
could be, and persevered on we knew 
not whither, sometimes rolling over 
the snow, and sometimes weltering in 
it to the chin. The following instance 
of our successful exertions marks our 
progress to a tittle. There was an in- 
closure around the house to the west- 
ward which we denominated the park, 
as is customary in Scotland. When 
we went away we calculated that it 
was two hours until day—the park 
did not extend above 300 yards—and 
we were still engaged in that park 
when day light ee 

When we got of the park we 
also got free of the eddy of the wind 
—it was now straight in our faces— 
we went in a line before each other, 
and changed places every three or four 
minutes, and at length, after great fa~ 
tigue, we reached a long ridge of a hill 





e snow was thinner, having 
blown off it by the force of the 
d by this we had hopes of 
in a short space of the 
ewes which were still a mile and a 


the lead ; I was naedakdedeet 
to suspect, from 0 
the snow, that he was leading us quite 
, but as we always trusted im- 
plicitly to him that was foremost for 


postulate with him, but he did not 
seem to understand what I said, and, 
on getting a glimpse of his counte- 
nance, I ived that it was quite 
altered. ot toalarm the others, nor 
ae ~ _— was es 
terri fatigued, and proposed t 
we should lean on the he and take 
each 2 mouthful of whisky, (for I had 
brought a small bottle in my pocket 
for fear of the worst), and a bite of 
bread and cheese. This was unani- 
mously to, and I noted that he 
swallowed the spirits rather eagerly, 
a thing not usual with him, and when 
he tried to eat, it was long before he 
could swallow any thing. I was con- 
vinced that he would fail altogether, 
but, as it would have been easier tohave 
got him to the shepherd’s house before 
than home again, I made no proposal 
for him to return. On the contrary, 
1 said if they would trust themselves 
entirely to me, I would engage to lead 
them to the ewes without going a foot 
out of the way—the other two acreed 
to it, and acknowledged that they knew 
not where they were, but he never 
opened his mouth, nor did he speak a 
word for two hours thereafter. It had 
only been a temporary exhaustion, 
however, for after that he recovered 
and t till night as well as any 
of us, though he neyer-could recollect 
a single circumstance that occurred 
during that part of our way, nor a 
word that was said, nor of having got 
any refreshment whatever. 

At half an hour after ten, we reach- 
ed the flock,.and just in time to save 
them, but before that, both Borthwick 
and the p had lost their hats, 


notwithstanding all their precautions, 
and to impede us still farther, I went 
inadvertently over a precipice, and go- 
ing down head foremost, between the 
scaur and the snow, found it im< 





possible to extricate myself, for the 
more I struggled I went the deeper, 
For all our troubles I heard 

wick above convulsed with laughter; 
he thought he had got the affair of the 
dunghill paid back. By holding, 
one another, and letting down 9 
to me, they hauled me up, but I was 
terribly incommoded by snow that had 
got inside my clothes. 

The ewes were standing in a close 
body ; one half of them were covered 
over with snow to the depth -of ten 
feet, the rest were jammed against a 
brae. We knew not what to-do for 
spades to dig them out; but to ogr 
agreeable astonishment, when those 
before were removed, they had. been 
so close pent together as to be all touch. 
ing one another, and they walked out 
from below the snow after their neigh. 
bours in a body. If the snow-wreath 
had not broke and crumbled down 
upon a few that were hindmost. ge 
should have got them all out without 
putting a hand to them. This wa 
effecting a good deal more than I or 
any of the party expected a few hous 
before ; there were 100 ewes in another 
place near by, but of these we could 
only get out a very few, and lost 
hopes of saving the rest. } 

It was now wearing towards mid- 
day, and there were occasionally short 
intervals in which we could see about 
us for perhaps a score of yards, but we 
got only one momentary glance of the 
hills around us all that day. I grew 

uite impatient to be at my om 
= , and leaving the rest i wat 
away to them by myself, that is, 
went to the division that was left fir 
out on the hills, while our master and 
the ploughman volunteered to reseue 
those that were down on the lower 
ground. I found mine in mi 
circumstances, but making all possible 
exertion, I got out about one halfof 
them, which I left in a place of safety, 
and made towards home, for it was 
beginning to grow dark, and the storm 
was again raging, without any miti 
tion in all io darkness and deformity. 
I was not the least afraid of losing my 
way, for I knew all the deeliyities of 
the hills so well that I could have 
come home with my eyes bound up, 
and indeed long ere I got home ¢ 
were of no use to me. I was terrilie 
for the water, (Douglas Burn) forin 
the morning it was flooded an 
up with snow in a dreadful manne, 
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judged that it would be quite 
$unibler At length I came to « place 
where I thought the water sh 3e, 
‘and fell a boring and groping for it 
with my long staff. No, I could find 
no water, and began to dread that for 
all my accuracy I had gone wrong. I 
was greatly astonished, and standing 
still to consider, I looked up to- 
wards Heaven, I shall not say for what 
quse, and to my utter amazement 
thought I beheld trees over my head 
fourishing abroad over the whole sky. 
I never had seen such an optical delu- 
sion before, it was so like enchantment 
that I knew not what to think, but 
dreaded that some extraordinary thing 
was coming over me, and that I was 
deprived of my right senses. I re- 
member I thought the storm was a 
great judgment sent on us for our sins, 
and that this strange # sane 4 was 
connected with it, an illusion effected 
by evil spirits. I stood a good while 
in this painful trance; at length, on 





making a bold exertion to escape from 
the fairy vision, I came all at once in 
contact with the old tower. Never in 
my life did I experience such a relief, I 
was not only all at once freed from 
the fairies, but from the dangers of the 
gorged river. I had come over it on 
some mountain of snow, I’ knew not 
how nor where, nor do I know to this 
day. So that, after all, they were treés 
that I saw, and trees of no great mag- 
nitude neither, but their appearance to 
my eyes it is impossible to describe. 
I thought they flourished abroad, not 
for miles, but for hundreds of miles, to 
the utmost verges of thevisible heavens. 
Such a day and such a night may the 
eye of a shepherd never again behold. 
What befell to our literary meeting, 
and the consequences of the storm as I 
witnessed them, must be deferred to 
a future Number. 
James Hoce, 
Eltrive, 

April 15th, 1819. 





Tus author of this book, Mr Abra- 
ham Salamé, is a native of a 
i but of a Syrian family. 
Be ee idather, a merchant of high 
respectability at St. Jean d’Acre, was 
compelled to quit that city in conse- 
quence of some of the atrocities of Djez- 
wr Pashaw, (the Butcher) ; and, the 

part of his children following 
Emin his flight, the race of the Salamés 
seems now to be fairly transplanted. 
The family are all of the Christian 


| persuasion, and their name, as our 


author is at great pains to inform us, 
signifies in the Arabic peace or saluta- 
tion; and he explains his anxiety in 
regard to this point, by mentioning, 
that in Italian the same word is used 
to, denote a particular kind of sav- 


» Alexandria young Salamé seems 
to have enjoyed considerable opportu- 
nities of improvement in his educa- 
tion.. The immense variety of traders 
who inhabit or visit that city, gave 
occasion and facility for the acquisi- 
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tion of all the great dialects of the 
Arabic language, as well as of the 
Turkish and Italian, and the events 
which occurred about the close of the 
last and opening of the present cen- 
tury, furnished him with almost 
equal facilities for the more rare ac- 
quisition of a little French and a little 
English. In the course of a life of 
wandering mercantile adventure, Sa- 
lamé has since improved all these ad- 
vantages, and is now, it is probable, 
one of the best quali persons in 
Europe forinterpreting between Franks 
and Mahometans. His power of ac- 
quiring lan will indeed require 
no better fltustration than what is 
afforded by the very singular volume 
before us. When Salamé came first 
to England, at the close of the year 
1815, although he had some smatter- 
ing knowledge of our language, he as- 
sures us, he could not have spelt the 
word bread ; but such is his capacity, 
and such has been his diligence, that 
he has now presented us with an oc- 





- * A narrative of the expedition to Algiers in the year 1816, under the command of the 
ight Honourable Admiral Lord Viscount Exmouth; by Mr A. Salamé, a native of Alex- 
interpreter in his Britannic Majesty’s service for the Oriental 


ag saa 
who accompanied his 
Murray, 1819. 
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ordship for the subsequent negotiations with the Dey. London, 
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tavo volume, written entirely by him- 
self (“ in his own English,” as 
he it) and certainly written in a 
style out of all comparison superior 
in expressiveness and vigour, and even 
we think in purity, to any thing that 
is to be found among the great majo- 
rity of our native travellers and jour- 
nalists. We are happy to observe, by 
various hints scattered throughout the 
volume, that its author by no means 
considers it as the u/timatum of his li- 
terary labours, and look forward with 
pleasure to the prospect of much infor- 
mation and much amusement, from 
the future productions of his ready and 
interesting pen. 

Mr Salamé had been employed for 
several months in the English Foreign 
Office, before the period of Lord Ex- 
mouth’s expedition, and was selected 
to accompany our excellent admiral in 

uality of interpreter. The important 
uties of this office seem to have been 
discharged by him in a manner highly 
creditable to himself, and entirely sa- 
tisfactory to all his superiors ; nor is 
this any slight praise—for those who 
are acquainted with the circumstances 
under which the expedition sailed, and 
with the obstacles thrown in the way 
of negotiation by the barbarous and 
obstinate jealousies of the Dey and his 
officers, will be sensible that a very 
rare degree of delicacy and manage- 
ment must have been demanded from 
the person who carried on the business 
of communication between Lord Ex- 
mouth and the Divan of’ Algiers. Sa- 
lamé, like a true oriental, has thrown 
the whole of the negotiations into a 
dramatic form, and as he has besides 
given a drawing of the persons engag- 
ed in the conferences as they appeared 
at the time, nothing is wanting to com- 
plete our idea of the whole transaction. 
It is not often now-a-days that ordi- 
nary people are permitted to see so 
much into the minutie of public af- 
fairs ; for despatches, military and na- 
val, are in general as monotonous es a 
drum, and as dry as a sea-biscuit ; and 
among all officers of the modern school, 
it is looked upon as the most unknow- 
ing thing in the world to talk over the 
incidents of their campaigns. We 
wish heartily that Mr Psalamé had 
attended the Duke of Wellington 
throughout the peninsular war, or 
that some person who did so would 
have the goodness to write as full and 
amusing an account of those mighty 


things, as our Alexandrian has 
given us of the comparatively smal 
matters of Algiers. 

We regret that Mr Salamé should 
have published his account in the fom 
he has chosen. He should have bes 
satisfied with a very small and a 
cheap 12mo, and then his book w, 
have sold ; but since he has though: 
fit to beat the gold he really has, oye 
so absurd an expanse of surface, an 
to charge 15s. for what, with all hi 
beating, covers no more thanva ve 
puny 8vo. of 390 pages, we 
few people will think of giving himg 
place on their shelves. But, however, 
that is none of our business—or 
we should thank Mr Salamé for hayi 
adopted a course of conduct whic 
cannot fail to add very much to the 
interest of the copious extracts we 
mean to borrow from him. Of thes 

for, to reviewers as well as to 

there is nothing like rushing in medias 
res), the first shall be Salameé’s account 
of the destruction of the batteries and 
ships of the Algerines. Our readers 
recollect that Lord Exmouth sent ina 
boat with a letter to the Dey, in which 
he demanded, 

1st, The abolition of christian sl- 
very. 

2d, The delivery of al} christim 
slaves in the kingdom of Algiers— 
Besides, the restoration of all the 
money which had been paid for the 
redemption of slaves by the Kings of 
Naples and Sardinia since the com 
mencement of the year. 

Salamé was in the boat which carried 
the letter, and waited in it for two hous 
immediately below the batteries, inex 
pectation of the Dey’s answer. The 
signal being given at the expiration/of 
that time, that no answer had been te 
turned, Lord Exmouth immediate 
ly brought his whole fleet close 
under the walls, his own ship, the 
Queen Charlotte, casting anchor with 
in a hundred yards of the great bat 
teries on the Mole. But we musttake 
up Salamé a little earlier. | 


“ Mr Burgess, the flag-lieutenant, har. 
ing agreed with me, we hoisted the sig 
nal, * that no answer had been gives 


and to row away towards the Quet 
Charlotte. At this time I was very anxious 
to get out of danger; for, knowing 
dious character, and observing 
rd Exmouth, on his seeing our signi 
immediately gave order to the fleet to bea 
up, and every ship to take her position’ for 
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it fear that they (the 

ines) would fire on us ;—in short, ti 
preached the Queen Charlotte, I was al- 
more dead than alive. After I had 
reports to the Admiral, of our 

the Captain of the port, and 


«Never mind, we shall see now ;”” and at 
the same time, he turned towards the officers 
saying, “* Be ready: whereupon I saw 
every one standing with the match or the 
dring of the lock in his hand, most anxi- 
wsly waiting for the word “* Fire !” 

«| remained on oe with i through 

till the Queen Charlotte passed 

ae enemy’s batteries, without firing a 
There were many thousand 7urks 
and Moors looking on astonished, to see so 
a ship coming all at once inside the 
without caring for any thing. When 
veopened over the mole head, I saw, as I 
a boat coming out, which I sup- 
was that of the Captain of the Port, 
gd told his Lordship of it; but on look- 

ing with a glass, we found the mistake. 

“ During this time, the Queen Charlotte 
ina most gallant and astonishing manner, 
tok up a position opposite the head of the 
mole, and we let go the anchor at three 

past two o’clock, within eighty 

from the mole head batteries: but 
afterwards, having found that we had not 
more than two feet water under the bottom 
of the Queen Charlotte, his Lordship let go 
the cable for twenty yards more; and so 
we were within about one hundred yards of 
the mouths of their. guns;—when Lord 
Exmouth .took a position in such a master- 
lystyle, that not more than four or five 
could bear on us from the mole ; 

we were exposed to the fire of all 

their other batteries, and musketry, we gave 
them three cheers; and the batteries, as 
well as the walls, being crowded with troops, 
jum on the top of the para to 
wh 2 our braadside a Figher 
than their batteries; and they were quite 
surprised to see a three-decker, with the 
rest of the fleet, so close on them. From 
what I observed of the Captain of the Port’s 
manner, and of their confusion inside of 
the mole, (though they were making great 
Preparations,) I am quite sure, that even 
themselves were not aware of what they 
Were Slenieg ts we ay to do _ 
cause, ing to their judgment, they 
thought that we should be teraified by their 
tions, and not advance so rapidly 

and ciosely to the attack. In proof of this, 
I must observe, that at this pomt their guns 
Were not even loaded ; and they began to 
load them after the Queen Charlotte and 


almost all the fleet had passed their batte- 
ries. At a few tninutes before three, the 
Algerines, from the Eastern battery, fired 
the first shot at the Impregnable, which, 
with the Superb and the Albion,* was a- 
stern of the other s to t them 
from in; then Lord Exmouth, 
having seen only the smoke of the gun be- 
fore the sound reached him, said, with 
great alacrity, * That will do ; fire my fine 
Jellows !? and I am sure, that before his 
ae had finished these = our 
ide was given with great cheering, 
which was fired ate times within five or 
six minutes; and at the same instant the 
other ships did the same. This first fire 
was 80 terrible, that they say more than five 
hundred persons were killed and wounded 
by it. And I believe this, because there 
was a great crowd of le in every part, 
many of whom, after the first — 
I saw running away, under the walls, like 
dogs, walking upon their feet and hands. 

** After the attack took place on both 
sides in this horrible manner, immediately 
the sky was darkened by the smoke, the 
sun completely eclipsed, and the horizon 
became dreary. Being exhausted by the 
heat of that powerful sun, to which I was 
exposed the whole day ; and my ears bei 
deafened by the roar of the guns, an 
finding myself in the dreadful danger of 
such a terrible engagement, in which I had 
never been before, I was at a loss, 
and like an astonished or stupid man, and 
did not know myself where I was. At last, 
his Lordship, having perceived my situa- 
tion, said ‘ You have done your duty, now 
go below.’ Upon which: I began to descend 
from the quarter deck, quite confounded 
and terrified, and not sure that I should 
reach the cockpit alive ; for it was most 
tremendous to hear the crashing of the 
shot, to see the wounded men brought from 
one part, and the killed from the other; 
and ially at such a time to be found 
among the English seamen! and to Wwit- 
ness their manners, their activity, their cour- 
age, and their cheerfulness during the bat- 
tle!—it is really most overpowering and 
beyond imagination. : 

** On this subject I wish to give only one. 
remark :—While 1 was going below, I was 
stopped near the hatchway by a crowd of 
seamen who were ing two wounded 
men to the cockpit ; and I had leisure to 





* The Superb and the Albion had almost 
reached their proper positions e Im- 
pregnable being rather slow, and the Alge- 
rines having opened a tremendous fire upon 
her, and the smoke being so thick that she 
could not disti 


tinguish her exact position, 
Admiral Milne was obliged to lie in that si- 
tuation and begin the attack ; and thus, un- 
fortunately, was exposed to the Eastern and 
the.Lighthouse batteries, which were very 
strong. 
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assisting those poor 
after they were dressed ; 
ity and natural sensibility, at 
time, call upon every body 

pity, and to help the unfortunate.— 
of them could not walk; some could 
and some were to be carried from 
another. It was indeed a most 
sigh i apie # Olen Sen meenea. 
ight in the world, is that of taking off 
and legs ; in preference to beholding 
which, if I was a military man, I should 


in the cockpit. 

** From curiosity, I wished to observe the 
Doctor’s operations. But while I was at- 
tending to the first one, which was that of 
taking off an arm, I could not bear it, and 
felt myself fainting away, especially when 
the Doctor began to saw the bone! I then 
went out of sight. - At this time, I saw 
Lieutenant John Frederick Johnstone come 
down to the cockpit, wounded in his cheek. 
—After he had been dressed, and remained 
for a short time, laughing at me, he asked 
me to help him to put on his coat, and 
went to the hatchway, wishing to go on 
deck again ; I then held him from behind 
by the shoulders to make him stop, and 


r 
hy 


fit 


f 
: 


said, “* Where are you going’? . 
wounded.” In reply he said, * = 
well now; I must go.” And 
directly. 
** After two hours time, 
fellow, brought down to th 
by four seamen, with his left arm & 
quite from the shoulder, and it only bung. 
by a little bit of flesh. ee 4 
** When I met him im that horrible state, 
he could not bear to be carried on, 
wished to be laid down where he was; apd. 
began to.call, * The Doctor, the : :? 
when we all took care of him, and the 
tor immediately came, and took off his amy 
ite from the joint of his shoulder, . J 
all the side of his breast was ' 
torn. After he was dressed, we laid him, 
on a sofa, with great care, and were all-very, 
sorry, because we never expected that he, 
would ama “ 
** About this time, I was sorry to gee my. 
friend Mr Grimes (his Lordship’s = 4 
sande fom apllien, aol Senelgl 
ters, and was obliged to 
quit the deck from loss of blood. comp 
‘* Having seen that the battle was going 
on favourably, and that the ines, ater: 
fighting extremely well for about five hoump 
began to slacken their firing, and that. ou, 
seamen, every time that an Algerine frigate 
took fire, or any of the batteries were de. 
stroyed, gave a loud cheer, I began to have 
more and jump up now and then 
to the lower deck to see what was going on; 
and so, for the rest of the action, I em 
ed myself in passing the my 
boxes to the magazine ; because 1 _sunhit 
more agreeable than attending the doctan ; 
** I observed with great astonishment 
that, during all the time of the battle, nt 
one seaman appeared tired, not one lament 
ed the dreadful continuation of the fight; 


amongst them ;* notwithstanding, dur 
the greater part of the battle, the firing was 


most tremendous on our side, 


and never ceased, though his 

several instances wished to cease firing fora 
short time, to make his observations, and it 
was with great difficulty that he could make 
the seamen stop for a few minutes. 

** Several of the guns were so hot, that 
they could not use them again; some of 
them, being heated to such a degree, that 
when they fired them, they recoiled with 
their carriages, and fixed the wheels bf 
making holes in the planks of the deck? 
and some of them were thrown out of theit 
carriages, and so rendered quite useless. 

* I was told that some of the seamen's 
wives on board the Severn had employed 
themselves during the battle, in beet 
rg husbands by passing them powder amt 
shot. 
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Y -@ateleven o'clock, P. Ms his Lordship his voi 

= ‘ observed the destruction of the whole 

Went navy, and the 
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am 

~ victory, 

or? to see the: 

peel it was 4 

veld . 

iy We wereall 

him of his Lord- 

very, 


af 


having ordered his steward in the i 
to keep several dishes ready, gave a 
supper to the officers of the ship, and 


feted 0 horrible a destruction of their bat- 

$ instead of walls, I saw nothing but 

heaps of rubbish, and a number of people 
the dead bodies out. 


“ I met his Lordship on the poop, remember,* Lord Exmouth again put 





* Salamé gives a table of the shot expended in this action, which we transcribe, in 
the belief that it will open quite a new view to the great majority of our readers. 


» in the attack upon Algiers, under Admiral Lord Exmouth’s command, on 
27th August 1816. 
"On board of the British Squadron. 


4 List of the general Consumption of Powder and Shot, on board. the British and Dutch 





Shells of 
13& 16in. 


Names of Ships. 
Queen Charlotte ° . . . 4462 | 
é ar tae ° 6730 


4500 


3680 
3000 
2920 
. 2755 
. 2800 
341 
1200 





Prometheus, Britomart, Heron, and Cordelia under weigh 








201,658 


41,208 


RS Re Rea Pe SRR Ree BO RSES SHIT SRR eR SISRBS RS sc 


ry, a Bomb 


Total in the British Squadron 


Hecla, and Beelzebub ; threé Bombs 


3577 
11,423 


216,658 | 41,208 | 
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. thing in order for renewing his 
t, but before commencing 
firing, he sent a second letter to the 
, proposing the same conditions 
which had been rejected on the pre- 
ceding morning. With this letter also 
Salamé went near to the shore, and 
while waiting for the answer, he had 
abundant leisure to observe the devas- 
tation caused by no 
bed i is time, I was quite 
to horrible state of the bat- 
the mole, since the 
I could not ingui 


EpEgtSHS 
tt 


The conversations between the Dey 
on the one hand, and Sir James Bris- 


2 


relates to the treatment of the British 
consul. He, it will be recollected, was 
thrown into chains at the first alarm 
of the fleet, and his wife and child 
with difficulty escaped in naval uni- 
forms. His house also had been plun- 
dered, and for all this, redress was now 
demanded. Salamé has really contriv- 


ed to represent, in a very pi ti 
manner, the sulky submission of th 
Barbarian. r 
** Captain Brisbane.—Lord Exmouth 
desires, that your Highness will punish all 
those people who insulted our C 
he (Lord Exmouth) persuades himself 
it was done without your orders. And 
also desires, that reparation may be made 
the Consul, for the losses he has ined, 
to the amount of 3,000 dollars: Should 
sum be too much, he (the Consul) will te. 
turn the overplus, [at present the ze 
done are uncertain, the Consul not havin 
had time to examine his property ;]) a 
should it be insufficient, your Highnes 
shall make up the deficiency. i 
“ The Dey.—The ns who i 
the Consul are impertinent and low peg 
unknown to me, and did it without my or. 
der. And, with respect to the things 
the Consul says he has lost, I have 
inquired, and been told that he had lost noe 


** The Consul.—I can show the Dey all 
the people who insulted and robbed me, for 
I know them individually. 

“* The Dey.—Suppose I take them and 
cut their heads off, will it do the Consl 
any good ? ; 

** Captain Brisbane.—We do not wish 
have any body’s head cut off; we wish 
that you should punish them by bastinados, 
and put them in irons, as our Consul.was: 
The Consul will show you what things have 
been stolen and d ed by your people, 
because we do not desire to make you by 
without a cause. And in case you do 
wish to punish those people who insulted 
the Consul,—as you say they are unknown 
to you, your Highness may, instead, make 
a public apology to Mr M‘Donell, for, the 
indignities offered to him, and the detentiia 
of our two boats, are insults shewn tothe 
English nation ; therefore, we cannot pass 
over this point. { 

“ The Dey—(in confusion) —I knowitwas 





On board of the Dutch Squadron. 





Names of Ships. 


Round | Shells of 
Shot. |15é16im’ 


Pounds of 
Powder. 





Diana . ° , 
The other 5ships . 
Total in the Dutch Squadron 

TOTALS. 
Consumption in the British Squadron 
Ditto in the Dutch Squadron ° 


Grand Total of the consumption of powder and shot on 


board the two Squadrons . 


12,846 
33,273 


2910 
7238 





46,119 | 10,148 





—_ 





216,658 | 41, 960 


, 46,119 | 10,148 | 
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‘* These incredible quantities of powder and shot, which are nearly 118 tons of the for 
mer, and more than 500 tons of the latter, were spent in the course of about nine hours. 
And, I think, the Algerines very justly observed, That Hell had opened its month npoe 
them through the English ships.’ 
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“ Salamé.~—Lord Exmouth only did his 
duty: The proper situation for the fleet 
was where his Lordship placed it, that he 
might enforce the demands made in his 
Sovereign’s name. And if your Highness 
had letters ready, as you say, but not 

specified time, you might have sent 
amessage to ask one or two hours more, 
which his Lordship perha: 
granted to you; but i R 

firing. 

"athe Dey.—I was obliged by the people 
to fire, because, when they saw your fleet 
taking its position, they began to rebel 
against me: yet, I know it was our fault, 
and now, all is done by yo hana on let us 

the past, and I hope to be better 
rth os evap with E and.” 

“ Salamé.—What does your Highness 
mean to do about 3,000 dollars, and the 
to the Consul ? ie 
“The Dey—(with anger)—I shall give 
tis de 3,000 diliee, and do not wish to 
meeive any part of the sum back; and I 
shall make an apology. ’ 
iff in Brisbane.—Are you or 
the + arg measures you choad, the 
heat of the moment, towards the British 
emalieadlt Dead eaten for the 

sume 


“ The Dey—(very cross)—Yes, 1 do. 
“ Salamé.—But, it is n that your 
Highness should address these words to the 
$ OF, as do not know the lan- 
guage, if you please to authorize me, or 
any of your people, to repeat them to him. 
“The Dey—(more cross)—Very well, 
yu may say what you please to the Con- 


“ Salamé—(with pretended mildness)—I 
beg your pardon, without your Highness’ 
dictation, I can say nothing on my part. 

“No reply from the-Dey for a few 
minutes ; but he had his hand playing with 

beard, and was so agitated and astonish- 
that he looked as if he would rather 


died than submit to such di —_ 
¢ really showed his natural valoan. 
was ing at me with such an 


that if it been in his power, he 





* The Dey, by re ing to us all 
these tiie thieeth het, oe 
vould accept them as true : in this he found 
himself in a great mistake. 
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certainly would have cut me in pieces. 
The Captain of the Port, observing his 
lg nn ot 
resolution, came behind him, and with a 
low voice, not to let me hear, said, ‘ My 
Lord, it cannot be helped, you must sub- 
mit, that yellow haired man must now 


triumph.’* vised 

‘* Upon this, the Dey turned to me and 
said, What do you wish to say to the Con- 
sul? Only the same words; I said. He 
then M yptesy = venaiian » after I had ex- 

em 

ye een and cI repeated his dic- 
tation, in English and in French+ to Mr 
M‘Donell, who afterwards addressed the 
Dey, and said, * I accept, with pleasure, 
your apology, as a sign of sincerity > I 
shall forget every thing that has > 
and I hope to be happy in your friend- 
ship.” ’ 

In a subsequent of the narra- 
tive, we are informed that “ the Dey, 
throughout the conversation of this 
day, appeared quite thunderstruck ; his 
tongue was bound in his mouth, and 
his lips were sticking one to the other, 
so that he could not explain what he 
wished to say.” We wish we could 
transfer to our pages, Salamé’s excel- 
lent sketch of the old savage sitting 
cross-legged on his sofa, with his bare 
feet gathered close under him—his 
long grisly beard—his downward, un- 
willing, sullen stare—and his pipe held 
doggedly in his hand, with the vain 
ambition of seeming tranquil. The 
more open ferociousness of his attend- 
ant Janissaries, and the quiet firmness 
of the English officers, afford a fine 
contrast to the restless, repressed ma- 
lice of the principal figure. 

The delightful conclusion of all the 
terrors of the battle, afforded by the 
spectacle of the Christian slaves re- 
stored to liberty by its result, is 
touched upon with much feeling by 
Lord Exmouth himself, in his de- 





* This means Mr-M‘Donell, because he 
had red hair; and the Captain of the Port 
wished to say, that, as the Consul has been 
so badly treated, now this is the time of his 
triumph. But, he (the Captain of the 
Port) said these words to the Dey, in an 
ambiguity, and with a low voice, not to let 
me understand him. Yet though I was 
talking with = “Brisbane, my ears 
"Sr a m D logy to M: 

+I ex e "8 to Mr 
M:Donell- in English, Ae at French too, 
because I cted there were some other 
persons listening to us; and therefore I 
wished to let them hear it and understand 


it quite clear on purpose. 
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spatch, but it would be injustice to 
Faas # tik the dacttigtiin at ce 


same affec scene. 
arctan, 95a 
on_ shore to receive the slaves in the town ; 
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at 
off their hats, and exclaim in 
Italian, ‘* Viva il Ré d’Ingliterra, il padre, 
eterno! e ’l| Ammiraglio Inglese che ci ha 
Giberato da questo secondo inferno.‘ Long 
live the king of England, the eternal father ! 
end the English admiral who delivered us 


began to hat they hed eusiered? 
rove W: 
beating therr breasts, and loudly swear- 


a 


the Algerines. 
I spoke with some of these unfortunate 
people who had been for thirty-five years in 


slavery. 
= Phe cruel treatment of these poor slaves, 
being, in an excessive degree, barbarous, 
my feelings do not permit me to describe it 
in detail; but I only wish to present a 
little idea of it by mentioning the following 
ints. When the Algerines, or any of the 
pirates, take an European vessel, 
seize their goods and every other 
thing, (but sometimes they do not touch the 
that the prisoners possess in their 
pockets,) and they put them immediately in 
chains: there are three classes of chains, 
viz.—Of one hundred, of sixty, and of 
thirty pounds weight; the one hundred 
are for strong men ; the sixty for 
old men; and the thirty pounders for 


& 





* Even I, who had hardly done any thing 
sa‘Was bile, wikia I Saguill thb extiamasion 
of these poor le, was quite delighted, 
and forgot every ; iad bier, that we 
> in the happiness of seeing them 
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tures are put in chains, they make 
work at the hardest works: as cutting 
from the mountains ; felling trees; 
ing sand and stones for building ; 
guns from one place to another, 
inds of laborious works. (N.B.) They 
have no machines to facilitate the 
all must be done by the strength of ‘the 
poor people. Every ten slaves are bound 
together, and guided by a guard with s 
whip in his hand; and if any one of then 
has occasion to perform any natural evacn. 
ation, they must all go together, whether 
night or day. They sleep altogether on 
ground, in a large stable, with a mat unde 
them ; if any of them have money, tha 
they can make themselves rather more com 
fortable. ‘ 
The number of slaves thus liberated 
was in all 1083, and their country, and 
the mode in which they were disposed 
of, are contained in this Table. ' 


A return of Slaves, released by Admini 
Lord Exmouth at Algiers, by virtue 
the Treaty of the 28th of August 1816, 


Of what Nation. No - ene nie 
Neapolitans 471 ‘oceed aples 

ts transports Trafalgar, Maria, 
Sicilians . 256) Oe , 
Romans .. . 173 Proneeted © ee infhis Ma- 
Tustans . 65 jesty’s ship the Severn. 

(ees 

161 


aad 


ae 
on the 

be ger rd E Ns of 
ers. ’ 4 


Proceeded to Malta in his 
7 { jesty’s sloop the Wasp, oa 


Spaniards . 
ese . 


Greeks . ' 
way, to Constan' 


{ Delivered to Admiral Van 
Dutch . . 284 fo Lord Exmout 
ers. 


 "Fotal 1085. 
We shall conclude our extracts with 
a passage, the introduction of which 
we cannot help regarding as @ little 
forced; but which we doubt not’wil 
afford gratification, in particular to our 
fair readers. In a preceding article df 
this Magazine, they will be amused by 
seeing what a different view 
same subject has been taken by another 
person who has travelled a great deal, 
although not quite so much as Mr 
Salamé. 
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friend, he immediately 
earty friendship ; and, if he 
ill sincerely explain, that he 
you, without any further 
—But the other nations that I 
ys use a kind of dissimulation, 
ts you from knowing a sincere 
you become acquainted with 
time.. And, it is the same 
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of their manners, and the purity of their 
conversations, are, in my opinion, far supe~ 
rior and more agreeable AP am of SOF 
other nation,—I observed very few irideed, 
of the English ladies, who wished to make 
use of affectation, and of them I immediate- 
ly took notice, because they were 
ones in the company who wished to exag- 
gerate their manners. But, in all other 
parts of the world where I have been, even 
in my native country, I always observed, 
that all the ladies in general use 
deal of affectation, in their manners, in their 
ing, in their walking, in their 
and in short, in all their movements; whi 
1s 


i 


using artifices, 
spoil her beauty, and her merit will then be- 
come very questionable. 





THE NEW WHIG GUIDE.* 


Wuewn a Whig wit—and there are a 
such characters among that dull 
Party—produces a political pasquinade, 
amost uncommon ferment ensues over 
the land. Good heavens! what a 
noise of trumpets! At the corner of 
every street stands a young man of 
that persuasion, with his tiny bugle at 
his lips, puffing away with a pair o 
cheeks that might set Boreas at defi- 
ance. Then, only look at the news- 
The Morning Chronicle crows 

e chanticleer at sunrise—and the 
sulky Scotsman growls delighted like 
Polito’s Polar monster, when a pailfull 
of brine is thrown over him. The 
very writers of the Lottery-school are 
pressed into the service, and the incau- 
tious reader finds himself suddenly 
precipitated through a trap-door into 
ee of the “ Fudge Family in 


It is a pity that the Whigs should 
be such eden. This eternal puf- 
fing blows nobody good. But besides, 
they should consider how ridiculous, 
and indeed contemptible, they thus 
become. Is wit so rare a commodity 
with them, that the appearance of the 
smallest quantity of it seems. to change 
their poverty into wealth? Is there 
not a want of proper self-respect in 
thus fastening upon the passing pub- 
lic, and insisting upon its turning up 
its eyes in astonishment at the dis- 


z 


play of their exceeding riches? Con- 
sider likewise with yourselves, that 
two small volumes of clever scurrilous 
s, however honourable they may 

to the writer of them, do not reflect 

an equal glory on the reader—and 
that, —_— man of genius, may, 
highly to his own credit, abuse his 


f prince and benefactor in 


which has been well called, “‘ the cons 
centrated essence of blackguardism,”t 
no other person could adopt such odi~ 
ous slang without voluntarily losing 
cast in society. We therefore tens 
derly beseech you, our dull young 
Whigs, to leave off the puffing system 
—to become less flatulent of praise— 
no more “ windy suspiration of forced 
breath”—lay down your penny trume 
pets, and let your cheeks relapse for a 
season into their former selves. 

We have often been amused to hear 
our good friends the Whigs on the 
subject of “ personalities” in literary 
compositions, and we intend very soon 
to illustrate their opinions on that 
point by some ‘‘ Specimens of Scurri- 
lity” in their most approved and stan- 
dard works—from the Edinburgh Re- 
view down = the Examiner newspa- 

. From that last precious perform- 
ree we shall select with all becoming 
caution——with the fear of the socie- 
ty for the suppression of vice before 
our eyes—and pick our steps, as clean« 





* T.ondon : 


Vor. V. 


printed for W. Wright, 46, Fleet Street, 1819. 
+ See Tom Crib’s Memorial to Congress, &c. 
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ly as we may, through the indecency, 


profanity, sedition and private slander 
Mr. Be t We have reason 


nature, and the moment he is fully 
awake, he looks about him with a 
marrelsome face, and to fall 
of somebody or other. It is in- 
deed an unhappy lot to be an Opposi- 
tionist—to his eyes the most quiet ob- 
jects in this world are all drawn up in 
battle array against him—whatever is 
is wrong ; and should he, by a strange 
fatality, see something that is right, 
he becomes still more and more irri- 
tated. Being peevish, sour, discon- 
tented, disappointed, and hopeless, no 
wonder that he should become offen- 
sively . 
But, would you believe it, the 
igs pride we on the ex- 
treme gravity of their dispositions and 
Seallenioe-aba should there be one 
them more truculent than 
his fellows—it is he who gives him- 
self the airs of a Favonius. Should a 
harsh word es ar from ye a 
i st su swain—what 
a hall of horror } oa Temple-Bar to 
Albemarle Street! It is well remarked 
in the arndakes Review, baw Mr 
Brougham ind in personal invec- 
= to an —_ ~— or with 
possession 0: t rate talents— 
and yet that gentleman’s friends are 
into a cold sweat at hearing 
him, half in jest half in earnest, called 
a Charlatan. ‘The brutal, or rather 
the insane ferocity of that man has 
tly broken out to the conster- 
nation of his best friends—and it is 
possible that they may consider him a 
ee person. If so, we wish to 
w more distinctly from the friends 
of the Charlatan, on what this privi- 
lege is founded. 

But we must no longer detain our 
readers from the amusement which 
we are sure they will derive from a 
few specimens of Tory-wit. The New 
Whig Guide is vs attributed 
to a very clever, ively, and sarcastic 
person of some political notoriety— 
and though the author is assuredly 
not quite equal to the Cannings— 
and Freres, and the other Antija- 
cobins—he is a smart hitter enough 


ig? 


—dangerous in a rally—and not unfs, 
ae successful at a cross buttock, 
e following is a full report of the 
trial of Henry Brougham for ‘ays 
tiny : 

“ THE TRIAL OF HENRY BROUGHAy 
FOR MUTINY. ; 

«* Sittings before Lord Greiville and a 
cial Jury of the Whig Club, * 
“ Henry BRovcHamM was indicted, in 
the usual form, on the three following 


counts : i 

© Ist, That the said Henry 
hath, on sundry occasions, treated with dis; 
respect the rightful and legiti Leader of 
the Party, viz. the Right Honourable George 
Ponsonby, contrary to good manners, and 
the said George, his place and dignity, _, 

*¢ Qdly, That he, the said } 
ham hath, on sundry times, made divers 
propositions or motions, without having com. 
municated the same to the Right Hesou 
able George Ponsonby,—such eonduct be. 
ing contrary to the Rules and Regulations 
of the Party—disrespectful to the nigt 
Honourable George Ponsonby, and 
coming the character of a Member of Oppo 
sition. 

** 3dly, Thathe, thesaid Henry B 
did, on or about the 29th March, to 
a Member of Parliament, that it was his 


4 oes that the Right Honourable 


‘onsonby was “ sii old woman,” or 
to that effect. 

“‘ The charges being distinctly read by Sit 
W. W. Wynne, the Prisoner pleaded mat 


guilty. 

* Conned for the Prosecution, Sir Arthur 
Pigott ; Mr Charles Wynne. 

** For the Prisoner, Mr Abercrombie, Mr 
Bennet ; Mr Lambton. 


** Sir A P. opened the case in a short 
speech of about two hours and a half, in 
which he took occasion, as explanatory of 
the present charge, to read the Annual 
tiny Bill verbatim, and -, a the ab- 
solute necessity of good order and disci 
in al constiinied axa ; he then cel 
to call witnesses on behalf of the Prosecu- 
tion. 

** The Right Honourable George Pon- 
sonby. 

“*Q. You are a Member of Parliament? 
A, Iam. 

* Q. I believe, Mr Ponsonby, you hold 
the office of Leader of the Opposition ? A. 
I do. 

* Q. Is it an office of honour and distine- 
tion? A. It is not, to the best of my know- 


ok our ion, I had been misin- 
osiesk he dap aren the Prisoner at the 
Bar? A. I do. F 
** Q. Has he interfered with your right. 
ful Privileges as Leader of the Opposition ? 
A. I consider that he has interfered very 
7 
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He has made motions and 
without consulting me. In 
2 made a motion respecting the 

» without giving me any inti- 


ou wholly ignorant and 
it 30 Spanish ee ysgol A. 
and uninformed on that 
on or of th bl 
a rome e unwarrantable 
2 the Prisoner, have the functions, 
of your office been di- 
They have. 
hat matters do you now occupy 
I put questions to the Chan- 
te Exchequor as to the day on 
S niote he tae pulang al pogo 
the printing of pa’ 
epeash os dha thea ate ey > 
I am not bound — un- 
til the papers are printed and in hands 
of Members—I call order when Mr Pascoe 
Grenfell is speaking, and so forth. 

“ Cross-examined by Mr Abercrombie. 

* Q, Pray, Sir, by whom were you _ 
Py Seep se A. I 

Sdonpult boned te anetrer thot qubstion.- 

« Court.—The witness is not bound— 
State secrets are not to be disclosed. 

“Q. Pray, Mr Ponsonby, how long did 
you hold the office of Chancellor of Ireland ? 
A. Seven months—and five days. 

“ Q, Did you receive any, and what pen- 
sion, in retiring from that office? A. I 
now receive four thousand pounds per an- 


num. 
Pi Mr Abercrombie.—The witness may go 


“ Mr Lambton.—The witness has been 
gong down for some time past. (A loud 
laugh. ) 

66 Mr Kirkman Finlay. 
“ Examined by Sir A. Pigott. 

“ [It being stated that the Witness had 
some id in explaining himself in 

was sworn interpre- 
ter. 

“Q. What is your name? A. Finlay, of 


Your Christian name ? A. Caarkman. 
“ Court.—What is the witness’s name ? 
“Sir A. Pigott.—-Kirkman, my Lord— 
in my brief. 
bad a What is your profession, Mr Finlay? 
A. A Member of Parliament. 


“ Q. Do you know the Prisoner? A. I do. 

“Q. ere have you seen him ? A. In 

sacieties i’ the North. 

“Q. Do you recollect the 26th March ? 
A. I do. 

“Q Did observe any thing particu- 
lar in the conduct of the Prisoner reals the 
Right Hon. George Ponsonby on that day ? 
A. I ded. 

“Q. Relate what you observed to the 
Court? A. The House was in Kommittee, 
Mr Ponsonby had rose to spak, but the Pris- 
oner having rose after him, parsisted to 


spak, and tapped him on the shoulder, and 
said * Set down—set down, I’m in possas- 
sion of the Kommittee.’ 

“Q Were you in a position from which 
you could see the action. of the’ ‘Prisoner ? 
A. I was—I was setting behind the Tra- 
shery Bench. 

*© Cross-examined by Mr Bennet. 

* Q. As the witness sits behind the Trea- 
sury Bench, perhaps he also goes to the 
Treasury? A. I do constantly. 

** Q. Do you frequently communicate 
with the Treasury ? A. Constan 

* Q, Then I ask you, Sir, whether you do 
= support the Government. A. Upon my 
0 


** Lord Duncannon. 
‘“* Examined by Sir A. Pigott. 

‘© Sir A. Few -wiliomey my Lord, to 
turn your head te the Court. 

** Q. What are you? A, Son to the Earl 
of Bes! 

** Q. I mean what is your profession or 
occupation ? A. I am whi sito the Op. 
position, and report for the 
Morning Chronicle. 

*“Q. You know the House of . Commons 
well?. A. I do. 

** Q Do you consider the Prisoner at the 
Ree, io.bp oe leat an en aenaee? 
A. gy Do 6 alam patentee 


«Q, Pho poly 2s Oe of the O 
mplained to you of the conduct of the 
Prissoer P A. Frequently. 

**Q. Have the goodness to name one ? 
A. Peg Wharton. 

*Q. What was Mr Wharton’s observation 
on the Prisoner? A. He said pe thenats 
he was a cursed bore, or 
eee ape that he could not understand 


** Q. Do you recollect any other? A. Yes 
—Mr Plumer. 

“Q. Did Mr Plumer make aisy comment 
or oritique upon the Prisoner? A. He = 
‘he was ad—d long-winded . lawyer,’ and 

ted the same thing fifty times over. 

**©Q. What do you mean: was it Mr 
Plumer or the Prisoner who repeated the 
same thing fifty times over? A. Both. 

* Sir A. Pigott observed, that he should 
now proceed to establish the 3d charge 
against the Prisoner—namely, that he had 
called Mr Ponsonby ‘ an old woman.’ 
He observed, that this charge would rest on 
the evidence of an informer—admitted this 
was always evidence—but strong- 
ly urged that it was not to be always and 
. er refused. He called the Hon. 

ric Douglas. 
“* The Hon. Frederic 

** Q. You are an independent man, I be- 
lieve, Mr Douglas ? A. Iam. 

** Q. You are in the habit of conversing 
indiscriminately with men of all political 
parties. A: T am. 
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** Q And each man with whom you con- 
verse would suppose you to belong to the 
to which he himself belongs ? 


“ Q. Have you ever conversed with the 
Prisoner at the Bar? A. I have. 

** Q On what occasion ? A.-The Prisoner 
had made a speech, which I understood as 
pe Ang dhe ag i cada 

thought it was a speech. 

** Q. What answer did the Prisoner make ? 
A. He said, It was—a very fine speech. 

“ Q Did you make any other observati: n ? 
A. I said, I thought he (the Prisoner) ought 
to be Leader ; and asked him, in confidence, 
what he thought of Mr Ponsonby, 

** Q. What did he answer? A. He said 
Mr Ponsonby was an old woman, and ought 
to be turned to the right about. 

 Cross-examined by Mr Abercrombie. 

“* Mr Abercrombie.—Put down your 
hat, Sir, and answer my questions. 

Digg rena wed 
lieve, Mr Douglas, to have belonged to 
every party in the State? A. I cannot 
quite say that—I have not been long in 
public life, but I have been tolerably indis- 
criminate in my connexions. 

“*Q You told the Prisoner that you wish- 
ire he Leader? A. I did. 
+ {6s Now I ask » our oath, 
whether you did not tell M: Vansittart that 
you th t him a mischievous firebrand ? 
A. I did, but that was last Session. 

**Q. Has any inducement been held out to 
you to inform against the Prisoner? A. I 
do not understand the question. 
 #@ had ras Sng ten Trewern 

expect any advantage informi 
faileat the Prisoner? A. Gian cones 
pause) I —— 

*“*Q You have no promise or expectation 
of place or preferment held out to you by 
the Prosecutor or his friends? A. I do 
not deny that I have an expectation or pro- 


wi. Bing I ask the witness how pms 
affirm that he expects no advantage from 
the information he has given? A. I beg to 
ome Dire Bo, harder cy atall. I 
ve a promise, but little or no expectation ; 
every body knows ee 
acres Acme ed. 
“QW were you promised ? A. 
Clerk Wen Gatos ilges 
“Q. Was thatthe you applied for ? 
A. No, I wished to he Secretary of State. 
*¢ Q. What answer was made to this wish ? 
A. That there were already sixteen candi- 
ips of State, (exlusive 
Gordon, and Mr P, Moore) and 


no chance. 

for the tion closed. 

Prisoner attempted to set up an a- 

the waiter of the Exchequer Coffee- 
t failed, it being clearly proved 

had spoken thirty-two times, on the 
— he alleged he was absent 


: A tej 
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** Several witnesses to character werecalled, 

‘* Messrs Creevey, Cochrane; and Cobbett, 
General Ferguson, Mr Grant, Mr 
and Mr Paul Methuen, severally spoke tp 
the ae character. ' 

‘© The Prisoner being called for 
defence, said, he shrew hinnell -epel = 
mercy of the Court. He was willing tors 
tract any thing he had ever said—solemnly 
denied that he had meant any ey cre 
spectful to Mr Ponsonby by calling him ag 
old woman, and saw nothing in the charac. 
ter of old women that should make jt, 
matter of h to be likened to one’ of 
that respectable and valuable class of gs 


ciety. 
“* The Jury, after avery long deliberation, 
found the Prisoner Guilty, but recommend 
ed him to mercy, on the ground of his hay. 
ing vilified the Pririee Regent. But his 
Lordship, from the Bench, acquainted the 
Jury, that he should not transmit this re. 
commendation. He would, however, 


pone passing sentence till the end of the 
Sessions.” 


The knowledge of naval affairs, dig. 
played in the following account of 
sea-fight, would do credit even toe 
secretary of the admiralty. 


FAILURE OF THE BUCCANEERS, AND 
LOSS OF THE BROOM FIRE-SHIP, 
March 1816, 

‘* It is with the liveliest satisfaction thet 
we announce to the public the failure of the 
above enterprize, and the total destruction 
of the Broom fire-ship, in an action im St 
Stephen’s Bay, during the night of Wedne- 
day, the 20th instant. This Buccanner ex. 
pedition was destined for a coup de mai 
against the royal arsenals in Treasury Har. 
bour, which they intended to plunder and 
burn, if they could not keep permanent pos 
session of them. 

‘* Up to the above-mentioned day the fleet 
had proceeded with apparent success, under 
the command of the Ponsonby flag-ship, an 
old hulk fitted up for the occasion : it con 
sisted principally of the Tierney hired trader, 
the Wynne, armed en flute, the Monck, 
North country collier, the Milton, a heavy 
lugger, the Curwen tender, the Broom fire. 
ship, the Gordon bum-boat, accompanied 
by some other Callcraft. ‘ 

** On Monday the 18th, they hed giles 
a considerable advantage over a sq' of 
revenue cutters, led by the Vansittart, which 
they defeated in Property Roads, by the a 
sistance of a fleet of country ships, whom 
they decoyed to their aid by hoisting false 
colours. The aes See my “ 
happy to say, was not much damaged 
ackae, cad tasegh driven to the Straights 
for the moment, will soon be refitted in the 
London Docks. This partial success seems 
to have emboldened the Buccanners, and in 
some d to have hastened their defeat, 
by relaxing the discipline of the squadron. 
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way, the Broom fire-ship insisted upon run- 
ping in to up Fort Regent : vy Teer 
ate 


gt 
Hi 
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that they should only lose 
it; that the defences of Fort Re- 
ng, and they were sure of be- 
3 that it would create an alarm, 
raise the country people against them ; 
that it would mouamnde wet A they 
possession of Treasury Harbour, 
and at they might demolish Fort Regent 
at their leisure. The Broom, however, re- 
her store of combustibles, and 
icularly the quantity of brimstone she 
taken on board, disobeyed orders, and 
setting all sail, stoed right in upon Fort Re- 
igent, blazing away on all sides. It was 
soon observed, however, that her fire was ill 
directed, and that more of her shot hit her 
friends than the Fort, and the rest of the 
fleet therefore hauled off, and stood aloof 
from her, contenting themselves with checr- 
ing her as she bore down in her attack. 
. “ The mistake made by the Broom now 
became manifest: a tremendous cannonade 
was opened upon her ; she tried to mauncu- 
ore to get out again, but failed ; she missed 
stays, and mismanaged her royals, and she 
was soon 80 dreadfully cut up that she lay 
like a log upon the water. At this time a 
fresh fire was opened upon her flank by the 
Martello tower on the Banks, supported by 
a detachment from the Saintes, and this 
gompletely silenced her. 
- “ The night was now so far advanced as 
to put an end to the engagement. The 
Broom was now seen /ying in a pitiable con- 
dition. Her friends, however, determined 
to make an attempt to get her off, and about 
five in the afternoon, the Ponsonby sheer- 
hulk, and the Tierney hired trader, accom- 
panied by the Bennet convict-ship, and the 
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Gordon. bum-boat, came down into St. Ste- 
"9 Bay, in order to try to tow her out. 
Broom, however, w not answer the 


helm, was found quite unmanageable, and 

she seemed to float for a moment, 
yet a well-directed fire, which was instantly 
poured into her from Castle-Ray, laid her 
upon her beam ends again. 

“ What is now to become of her we have 
ho means of guessing; whether they will 
attempt to get her under way with a jury 
Nigging, or appropriate her to the press we 
know not. It seems certain that all the cap- 
tains of the other ships —— dh wy to her 
ever in b t in the line 
ever being again brough 

Fearing the Broughamites to weep 
over these personal attacks on their 
gentle idol, we direct their attention 
to a mild and simple letter from an 
American quaker : 
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““TO MR TOBIAS BRANDE, OF BIGMUD- 


DY, MARYLAND, UNITED STATES, 


“No 5, Bearbinder-lane, ~ 
the 3d day of the 4th month: 

** FRIEND Toxp1as,—Thou hast often- 
times enjoined me to send thee some parti- 
culars concerning the persons who are called 
the Opposition in this country, and whom 
thou rightly considerest as better friends to 
the States any federalist between Blow- 
ing-Fly-Creek and P; uoddy Bay. 
That I may be the better enabled to com- 
ply with thy injunction, I have posted my- 
self from day to day in the gallery of e 
Parliament House, and have collected by 
inquiries from others, and my own observa- 
tion, much curious information, of which 
I will now, God willing, impart to thee a 
portion. 

‘* Thou first inquirest what are the num- 
bers of the Opposition: of this matter I 
cannot tell thee more, than that I have seen 
their numbers vary from three to twenty- 
three or thereabouts. On the very last 
night I was there, their muster-roll was the 
strongest, amounting to twenty-one in a 
lump or compact body, and some two or 
three lers at the bar. 

** As for their persons and s=ppearance, 
which thou requirest me to desczibe, it may 
suffice that I tell thee, that they very much 
Pomme an equal a ee of Members of 

Jongress. Thou wouldst say that I e 
from prejudice and partial Y Section, ae T 
were to affirm what doth nevertheless ap- 

to me—that on the whole they were 
not quite so well favoured. 

** ‘They call a short and squattish gentle- 
man of the name of Ponsonby, their Lead- 
er—but my mind misgives me if there be 
not more one who are loth to fol- 
low him. The leader is, as verily he ought 
to be, a very cautious guide, and rarely 
propoundeth he any thing which can be 
contradicted or objected to. There is so 
much sameness and discretion in his style, 
that I can enable thee to judge of any quan- 


tity of it by a small le. Discoursing 
of a treaty of peace, qi the Leader—* [ 
cannot pronounce any opinion upon this 
treaty, Mr Speaker, until I have read it, 
No one has a right, Mr Speaker, to call on 
me for an opinion this treaty until I 


have read it. This rage cannot be print- 
ed and in the hands of Members before 
Tuesday next at noon—and then, and not 
until then, Mr Speaker, will I, for one, 
form my opinion—upon this treaty. 1 am 
not such a fool as I am generally supposed 
to be.” Here he pauseth, and raising his 
spectacles with his hand, and poising them 


dexterously on his forehead, he looketh stea- 
dily at the Speaker for some moments. 

** Whitbread (not Whitebread, as thou 
callest him) hath more weight, I think, 
than the Leader. He is a very boisterous 
and lengthy speaker, and strongly remind- 
eth me of Bully Pycroft of Kentucky, whom 
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thou knowest, though he is inferior to Py- 
croft in taste aud . 

** There is a man of the name of Tierney, 
one not of many words, but who appeareth 
inert ge wrfe-iry hereon * I will 
—* ollar that that is an honest man,’ 

id I, one evening, to my neighbours in 
the gallery; upon which they all cried 
* done,’ and laughed very heartily: I know 
not why. 

“* These three, together with a small Ba- 
ronet from Ireland, of a most cantanckerous 
turn, and a Member from Scotland, chiefl 
remarkable for his silken small-clothes 
hose, call they ‘ the great guns.’ 

*¢ T will now speak to thee of some of the 
smaller fry, who, nevertheless, consider 
themselves just as big as their betters, and 
walk up to their seats in the Parliament 
House with huge bundles of papers under 
their arms, with great solemnity. 

* I must first tell thee of my friend, Mr 
Will Martin, with whom I have formed an 


acquaintance, and in whose rig vwy I take. 
im 


great delight. I dined with 
= last Wednesday, and, to say the 
» found him a man after my own kid- 
ney. Asa public speaker, he is chiefly no- 
ticed for a strange habit, that whenever he 
eth his mouth, he taketh that opportu- 
nity of closing his eyes. 
git bw fl is one - Gordon, a middle- 
gentleman with a grave visage, who 
hath an appropriate but unseemly cogno- 
men, which, as thou wilt probably shew 


at the 


my letter to thy wife, I will impart to-thee 
in a postscript. , 

“* I must not forget a dainty young gen- 
po nox by the name of pes Ba we de- 
claimeth in a very peculiar style. I know 
not whether there be more of oil in his de- 
portment, or of vinegar in his tongue. I 


must indulge thee from my memorandum 
book with a specimen of this youth. Speak- 
ing one day of the Con and the Kings 
at Vienna, saith he—* What, Sir! shall a 
club of congregated cannibals feed on the 
carcasses of unoffending Europe? What, 
Sir! shall his Majesty’s Ministers, a set of 
proflig ate and perjured swindlers, retain 

ir seats in the Cabinet when they ought 
to be drawn and quartered without a trial ! 
, As for Lord Castlereagh, Sir, I thank my 
God three times a-day that the noble and 
unsullied blood of the Lambtons is not pol- 
luted by any admixture with that of the 
plebeian Stewarts.’ Thou must admit that 
these are hard words, and yet delivered he 
them with so much composure and good- 
humour, and to all outward a ce $0 
little moved was he by the spirit, that I 
eonjecture he was by no means in earnest, 
but perchance a secret partisan of the Mi- 
nistry : the more so as Mr Chancellor Van- 
sittart thrice said *‘ Hear, hear !’ during his 
declamation ; and Friend Martin whispered 
me, ‘ that the jackanapes,’ as merrily be 
called him, * did his own party more harm 
than good.’ 


[April 
“ There is also a Mr I. a pil lle 
ing man, but in my mind a vapid sp 
He seemeth well cinemieal with himself, 
but on this and other matters holding strang, 
doctrines, wherein he standeth alone. 
“I have heard many questions put’ very 
genteelly by a Mr Bennet, an 3 
who is in my mind mighty well bred, 
though he dishgureth himself by wearing 
n wig. He is attentive to business, 
frath lately discovered a mistake oun 
farthings in an account of thirty millions; 
but he somewhat surprised me by 
the Sceretary at War (the Munro oa 
country) his hononrable friend and avery 
infamous man, in the same breath. — 
‘* He hath a brother elder in years; but 
less in stature than herself, who 
speaketh, the which I attribute to his hay. 
ing held an important office of the state, 
which hath taught him to be wise and keep 
silence. I know not more of his office, than 
that the insignia thereof consisted of a.staff 
or stick many feet longer than him who 
bore it. 
** I must not the mention of*Sit 
Charles Monck, whom I reckon a 
and facetious jester. He hath kept the 
whole House in a state of merriment 
wards of three quarters of an hour, by 
ing an ancient missal 
pe se mene the wee He 
was, however, despite of his jests, grievous 
ly disposed to blame an addition of 
marks to the salary of a deputy messenger, 
which he said was a violation of. the consti. 
tution, and .a di j 


is the wretched state of the finances of th 
country, that this worthy country Member 
protested he did not know where the forty 
marks were to come from. a 
** Lastly, let me name to thee a you 
ster, who hath been mistaken for a wit 
foreign parts, by the name of North 
las.—He seemeth to belong to no party, 
yet willing to velong to all. He is @ 
ward and frequent speaker—remarkable for 
a graceful inclination of the upper part of 
his body, in advance of the lower, and 
speaketh, I suspect, (after the manner of an 
ancient) with pebbles in his mouth. He 
hath a custom, when , of 
holding his hat in one hand, an 
the felt of it with the other, the which 
me at the first entertain a ludicrous notion 
that he was ae pen 
S er, and e ing him to it! 
or must now bid “thee farewell, but I 
have much more to communicate theem 
Thy friend, EZEKIAL GRruBB.” 


We conclude our extracts from this 
amusing volume, with some geogra- 
phical intelligence, which, in the pre-e 
sent age of discovery, cannot fail to be 
highly interesting to all : 
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GEOGRAPHICAL INTELLIGENCE. 
“ The Friendless Islands. 

“ April 11, 1816. 


theside on which it is seen, that those who 
have viewed it only on one side would hard- 
wr it it on 
ng mce, famous for their expertness in 
ning race, or ex) in 
legerdemain. They are, however, much 
distrusted by their neighbours, and it is a 
in these islands, when they wish to 
express strongly the hopelessness of a search, 
tosay, * You might 2s well look for truth 
in Teernee,’ just as we talk of looking for a 
needle in Hyde- Park. 

a Wyn-nee.—This is a most dis- 
mal island, being much infested with screech- 
owls, and the discordant noise perpetually 
produced it by these birds, combined with 
the hoarse croaking of a number of ravens, 
page ee it, remind one < ‘oe 
stories e phalides an ies. 
Mariners are ‘ectanneaiidl when coming 
near it, to adopt (though for a contrary rea- 
son) the precaution of Ul and to stuff 
their ears with cotton while they remain in 
its neighbourhood. There is such a surf 
breaks on its harbour-mouth, that one can 
seve Agpeench it without being covered 

6 

“ Pawlo, or Booby’s Island.—The in- 
ts of this are a singular race. They 
are very low in the scale of intellectual be- 
ings, but yet have all the vanity of an in- 
telligent people. They are so little to be 
upon, that they will address you 
one day as a friend, and attack you the next 
aanenemy. Strangers are advised to have 
as little to do with these le as possible ; 
and from their extreme on the scanti- 
ness of their resources, and captious temper, 
there is little inducement to hold any inter- 
course with them—and indeed their sole 
support is derived from petty war :—their 
hair is short and curly—their features with- 
out the least expression—their countenances 
very grave and unmeaning, and they dress 
ves very gaudily with a profusion of 
parrots’ feathers. This contrast of solem- 

uty and foppery is very ridiculous. 
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‘* The island of Francisco, called by the 
natives Boor-dec-too.—-This island is no« 
thing but a mountain, and is very barren 
and unproductive. It derived its first name 


from Jacobine Monk, who'was the first mis- 
sionary in those parts: he came round Cape 
Horn, and as long as a communication on 


the people have been obliged to betake 
themselves to hunting; but, from want of 
early habit, are but awkward in that pur- 
suit. They are an extremely disondecty 
and turbulent race, though mild in their 


“* VYan-kee, supposed by 
Behring’s island, is evidently peopled by a 
separate race, who have, as the name im- 
ports, the strongest affinity to the Ameri- 
cans. These are the oles race of the 
whole, and the sounds they utter, as lan- 
guage, are hardly articulate. 

** Hoo-to0-shoo-poo-coc~a-toe-hub-bub-boo, 
or the island of Coarse.Broom, which, it 
seems, is the meaning of this long’ and 
strange name. A most singular instance of 
mirage was observed on first approaching 
this island ; its great promontory, or, in the 
sailors’ language, its ness or nose, appeared 
to vibrate from one side to the other in a 
manner which the captain of the vessel 
could only compare to the waving of an ele-~ 
phant’s snout. This island is extremely 
mountainous in its interior: it is subject to 
the most violent tornadoes ; but it is remark- 
able, that frequent as these storms of wind 
and thunder are, they are never accompa- . 
nied by a single of lightning. The 
people are the most rude and rough of any 
of these tribes, and are indeed little better 
than intelligent baboons, whom they much 
resemble in face and : they are ex 
ceedingly mischievous ; and they are little 
liked by the. other islanders. With many 
of their neighbours they are in a state of 

war, and they have an old and 
deadly feud with the new Hollanders. 
They do not venture indeed openly to at- 
tack such formidable opponents, but lose no 
opportunity of making an incursion upon 
the Hollunders when they think they can 
do so unperceived and with impunity. 

‘* Bum-mve may easily be distinguished 
by its spherical, lumpish form, and the ab- 
sence of any prominent features. The na- 
tives are supposed to be descended from 
some Hottentot emigration, as the distin- 
guishing mark of that race is plainly to be 
recognised in the countenance of these 
islanders: they also resemble the Hotten- 
tots in this, that they seldom make their 
appearance in public without smearing 
themselves all over with butter. 

* Jon-net, called by the P: Por- 
to Novo, or Wasp’s Islet, is full of the ir- 
ritable and mischievous insects from which 
it derives its name. This little island is 
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very arid and unproductive, and the le 
oaks a pends sr dwindled ox 


mischievous and passionate, as all dw 
are. 


‘© Ben-nee-too is the Botany-Bay of the 
Friendless Islands: the shores are covered 
with a light foam, which is the only subsist- 
ence of the natives. Naturalists have not 
yet determined what this curious substance 
Gif substance it can be called) is: in look it 
resembles the froth of small beer. 

** Kur-wee-nee, or the Hermit’s Island. 
The inhabitants call themselves Christian ; 
but if good morals are requisite for that de- 
signation, they are said to have but little 

ions to the name. They are a tall, 
swarthy, ill-favoured race ; tolerably skil- 
ful im agriculture, and particularly in grow- 


m2 Craf-cal-lee.—The inhabitants of this 
island have a general resemblance to those 
of Pawlo ; po te a ane rye 
intellige nt, and their dispositi ition to ce 
arises not from imbecillity of intellect, as 
with the latter, but from a very careful cal- 
culation of their own interests: they are 
great observers of the weather, and shift 


their places according to the of 
the sky. Those of Pazwlo, on the contrary, 
never 


these two islands were formerly very 

to one another; but that Craf-cal-lee, which 
is a kind of Australasiatic Delos, has lately 
shifted to a position, whence, as tradition 
goes, it had before moved. 

‘* There is a remarkable island, to which 
the natives have given the name of Rat-tee, 
or New-comer, but which our sailors, in 
compliment to the Purser, called Douglas’s 

It is said to _ but —- 
made its appearance in this group, and is 
supposed to be a volcanic creation :. this hy- 
pothesis is confirmed by the general striated 
appearance of the surface, and by the con- 
tinuance, even at t, of a constant e- 
ruption. It has hitherto been entirely un- 
settled ; several parties have tried it, but 
none have quite ventured to trust themselves 
to it, for fear it should suddenly disa 
from under them, like the island. os ad 
peared some years ago in the neighbourhood 
of the Azores. It produces no vegetable 
but scurvy-grass. 

** There are various others of smaller 
note, making in all the number of about 
forty or fifty. 

** The government of these islands is a 
Federal Republic, of which Twaddle Poon- 
son-boo is the nominal head; but in point 
of fact, they all set up pretty much for 
themselves, and they seem to have no great 
relish for any ar government at all: 
like all savages, the people are credulous in 


eir morals and manners, the less that jg 
said about them the better. They 
however, some singular notions of a former 
and future state. They believe that their 
race formerly occupied some. pleasant seats 
on the other side of a large table or mouy. 
tain, which is in sight of their present a. 
bodes: that they were driven out of then 
for some misdeeds by the Great Breath, 
at the secret instigation of their evil gening 
Mumbo-Jumbo, whom they represent as an 
elderly » with flowing white curls and 
dark bushy eyebrows, clothed all in 
and seated upon a fiery red throne, in shape 
somewhat resembling a great woolpack and 
they fondly cherish a hope, encouraged by 
the predictions of their prophets, that some 
day or other, when they shall have unde. 
gone sufficient penance in their present hy 
bitations, they are to be restored to thor 
happy seats. But the most intelligent s 
mong them secretly ridicule this expect. 
tion; and are well aware, that however 
such a notion may keep alive the hope and 

ise of amendments, little real impr 

ment is to be expected from tribes, which 
rate so very low in the scale of intellect and 
manners.” 


So much for the prose of this amus 
ing little volume—we shall give some 


specimens of the poetry in an early 
Number. Some of the verses are ex 
ceedingly lively—even biting, | We 
venture to assert, that the a 
neral will pretend never to have 
eard of this volume at all,—while, 
perhaps some of the more sagacious 
will maintain, that we have given fi- 
bricated extracts from an imagin 
book. It is only a few weeks 
since they ventured to doubt the ex 
istence of Dr Morris of Aberystwith, 
and attributed to one of our revi 
brethren the composition of “ 8 
Letters to his Kinsfolk.” It is very 
well to speak thus—but let any one of 
the Somnambulists who haunt Con- 
stable’s Magazine, try to play offs 
trick of that kind, and he will find 
how much easier it is to review a book 
than to write one. But now for the 
King of the Cockneys! 
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On the Cockney School of Poetry. 
ON THE COCKNEY SCHOOL OF POETRY. (¢ 
No V. 


OUR TALK SHALL BE (A THEME WE NEVER TIRE ON) 

OF CHAUCER, SPENSER, SHAKSPEARE, MILTON, BYRON, 

(oUR ENGLAND’s DANTE)—WORDSWORTH—HUNT AND KEATS, 
THE MUSES’ SON OF PROMISE, AND OF WHAT FEATS 


HE YET MAY BO. 


‘Tae two greatest egotists of the pre- 
gnt day are absque omni dubio, Mr 
Wordsworth, and Mr Leigh Hunt. 
It is strange that one of the best and 
wisest of poets and men, should in any 
respect bear resemblance to such a 
thing as the Examiner. But there 

reasons for every thing, and we 
shall try to account for the phenome- 


non. 
Mr Wordsworth a man of high 
inal genius, w reputation in 
po peten ear far, very far be- 
hind its merits. The world knows 
little or nothing about Mr Words- 
worth. What can fine ladies under- 
stand about Ruth? or fine gentlemen 
about Michael? Who, that wears 
lack silk breeches or a crimson sattin 
petticoat, cares a farthing about the 
gray headed pedlar with his substan- 
tial coat of Galashiels cloth, or for 
Fell with her “ little gray 
cloak ?” One might as well imagine 
a Geraldine sighing in solitude over a 
ing article of the sulky Scotsman, 
or feeding her midnight dreams with 
dim shadows of the Ettrick Shepherd 
and his top-boots. 
“ These are things that may not be, 
There is a rule in destiny.” 


Mr Wordsworth may perhaps look 
yery long before he finds fit audience ; 
when he does find them, there is no 
question they must be “ few.” His 
words are of the Qwvarra cuveroms 
kind ; and’even Mr Jeffrey, with all 
his cleverness, has, for these ten years, 
been railing at the contents of a book 
shut~to whose cipher he has no key. 

It is no great wonder that a mind 
such as Mr Wordsworth’s, finding 
that its productions were not tasted as 
Ie be, should have gathered 
itself all into itself, His genius came 
down to us like a beautiful unknown 
bird of heaven, wheeling around us, 
and courting us in its innocence, with 
colours we never seen before, and 
wild sweet melodies to which 4 = 
ie ae But we repe the 
“os ° he has taken him to the 

on. V. 


CoRNELIvus WEsn. 


air above us, where he finds serene 
joy in the consciousness of his soaring, 


“ And singeth sweetly t the cloud he 
cleaves.” 


It is no wonder that ‘he should have 
learned almost.to forget the existence 
of those who rej him ; and that 
egotism is mires in him, whieh 
would infallibly expose any other man 
of his genius to the just derision even 
of hisinferiors. The egotism or nosism 
of the other luminaries of the Lake 
School, is at times extravagant erlough, 
and amusing enough withal, but these 
also are men of great genius, and 
though not in the same degree, they 
are sharers in the excuse which we 
have already made for Mr Words- 


worth. 

The egotism of the Coekneys is a 
far more inexplicable affair. one of 
them are men of genius—none of 
them are men of solitary meditative 
habits ;—they are lecturers of the 
Surrey Institution, and editors of 
Sunday papers, and so forth. They 
have all abundance of admirers in the 
same low order of society to which 
they themselves originally belong, and 
to which alone they have all their lives 
addressed themselves. Why then do 
they perpetually chatter about them- 
selves? Why is it that they seem to 
think the world has no right to hear 
one single word about any other per- 
sons than Hunt, the Cockney Homer, 
Hazlitt, the Cockney Aristotle, am 
Haydon, the Cockney Raphael? These 
are all very eminent men in their own 
eyes, and in the eyes of the staring 
and listening groupes whom it is their 
ambition to astonish. Mr Hazlitt 
cannot leok round him at the Surrey, 
without resting his smart eye on the 
idiot admiring grin of several dozens 
of aspiring apprentices and critical 
clerks. Mr Hunt cannot be af home at 
Hampstead, without having his Johnny 
Keatses and his Corny Webbs to cram 
sonnets into his waistcoat pockets, and 
crown his majestic brows with 

© The wreath oe DanTE wore!!!” 
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Mr Haydon enjoys every day the sa- 
tisfaction of sitting before oneof the car~ 
toons of Raphael, with his own greasy 
hair combed loosly over his collar, after 
the manner of Raphael—hatted among 
his hatless disciples—a very God among 
the Landseers. What would these 
men have? Are they still unsatisfied 
with flattery, still like the three daugh- 
ters: of the horse-leech, “ crying, 
Give! give! give!” There is abso- 
lutely no pleasing of some people. 

The most amusing of the Cockney 

tists is certainly our friend Leigh. 
There is an air of innocent unsuspect- 
ing self-adulation about him, which is 
enough to make one sorry to break up- 
on the train of his sweet fancies. He 
sits at Hampstead with his pen in his 
hand, from year’s end to year’s end, 
and we venture to assert, that he never 
yet published a single Number of’ the 
Examiner paper—a single sonnet or 
song—of which one half at least was 
not, in some shape or other, dedicated 
to himself. 
“* HUNT est quodcunque vides—quedcun- 
que movétur.” 

We are sick of the personalities of this 
man—of his vituperative personalities 
concerning others, and his commenda- 
tory personalities concerning himself. 
The only thing he has not yet done is 
to give the public an engraving of his 
“*tace divine,” and upon what prin- 
ciple he has so long neglected this ob- 
vious piece of civility, we profess our- 
selves much at a loss to imagine— 

What a large book his Confessions will 
make when he publishes them, as he 
has so long promised to do! There is 
no need of a Jemmy Boswell in Cock- 
aigne. The truth is, that the whole 
of the Great Cockney’s writings are 
only episodes and detached fragments 
of a “‘ Voyage autour de ma chambre.” 
But we or pardon of the Chevalier 
Ximenes, who was a wit, a poet, and a 
gentleman, for making use of the name 
of one of the most exquisite of books, to 
illustrate the character of one of the 
most vulgar of scribblers. _ 

Those who know any thing about 
the writings of Mr Hunt cannot liave 
forgotten that very long essay of his in 

e Round Table, entitled “ A Day 

y the Fireside.” They must still re- 
member with accuracy the description 
of Mr Hunt poking the fire, and his 
wifé pouring out the tea with her fin- 
gers, “‘ having a touch of Sir Peter 
J.ely about them.” They must recol~ 
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lect his narrative of his own reflections 
upon the “‘ swirly” smoke, a8 it ascends 
with its “ brief lambency, or darts out 
with a spiral thinness, anda’ sulphure. 
ous and continued puffing as from 
reed !” But we prefer illustrating our 
present discussion by a few extracts 
from a later publication. It is wel] 
known that Mr Hunt's forte is com. 
monly supposed to lie in his theatricil 
criticisms ; therefore, to shew our faire 
ness, we shall begin with the follow. 
ing. ia} 

** One of those vena] prints, called a 
paper, lately had the audacity to state, that 
the new comedy rehearsing at Covent-Gari 
den Theatre was a posthumous piece of thé 
late Mr A—. A ‘new comedy from that 
pen was a refreshing event; and though we 
were suffering much from a pain in/our 
tooth, which, by the way, we have not yet 
got entirely rid .ef (though we think it 
duty to such of our readers as live at a dis. 
tance from the Examiner-office to announce, 
that it is at present hardly any thing to 
speak of), we prepared ourselves, with be- 
coming alacrity, to attend its first represen: 
tation. As the author was said to be dead, 
we made up our mind to something above 
medincrity, for we have long despaired of 
seeing any thing good, or even amusing, 
from the living herd of dramatic scribbles 

our B—’s, your C—’s, and your D—'s 
We felt all our early school-boy ply ons 
propensities rushing upon us, like old fri 
returned after a long absence, and we re 
ceived them with a suitable welcome ; and 
as it was then buit twelve o’clock, it seemed 
as if six o’clock would never come: and we 
were as impatient to hear the musical cryof 
** Fine fruit, or a bill of the play,” warbled 
by some old cracked piazza throat, of thirty 
years’ service, as we used to be when we 
were treated to a play once in the Christmas 
holidays. 

“* We felt ourselves cosey and comfort. 
able, and just-the-thingish ; and at our 
sent age, sitting round our fire, with a friend 
or two after a cheerful dinner, with our feet 
on our fender, and our chin on our knees 
(to the great annoyance of our wife’s peace, 
by the way, who thinks that ** every one 
ought to have a smell of the fire”), this, we 
say, is almost as delightful as it used to be 
to us when we were a boy to gallop over 
green fields, and wage a war of extermina- 
tion on the butter-cu uite as useful and 
less expensive than that with which our pré- 
cious ministers amuse themselves. We have 
often told our readers'that our habits and 
feelings are domestic, but as want of room 
hinders our saying more on this subject at 
present, we shall reserve it for the lead 
article in our next. We shall only 
that though we do now and then fidget the 
fire with the poker, in spite of our wife’s en 
treaties to ‘ let it’ draw’ up a bit,’ yet we 
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Jove our little fire-side with all its - 
And then, to make all as it should 
be, we have to frisk about us, whom 
we have lately decorated with a scarlet rib- 
pon--by the way, we wish all ribbons were 
as well merited and as disinterestedly given 
and the singing of the tea-kettle too, 
which we like a thousand times better than 
the Italian bravuras of Madame E—, with 
her thick ancles, and a face that reminds 
one of a monkey in the measles, though we 
know what Italian music is, and can 
even applaud it on an occasion. Upon the 
whole, we may say that our little evening 
circles, in point of good taste and right feel- 
ing, might put to the blush some that the 
Morning Post jocosely calls brilliant and il- 
Justrious, and gives a hundred other impos- 
ing names to. The sly rogues of managers 
know well enough that we like our heme, 
and no doubt thought it would be an excel- 
lent hoax to kidnap us to the theatre by 
hook or by crook. We can fancy those 
ight geniuses, Messrs hag § G—, and H—, 
sitting down together in the n room, 
aling their brains (we ok @ brains 
a by courtesy) how or A oe get the 
Examiner to the first night of their new 
comedy. ** Let’s give out that it is by A-—,”” 
says F—, after an hour's thinking.— 
“Damned good,” saysG—. ‘* Excellent, 
dam’me!” says H—. Their scheme suc- 
ceeded to their own surprise, and no doubt, 
every one else’s, for we could hear some- 
thing like a buzz in the house as we entered. 

* As our friends declined taking their 
afternoon’s nap at the new comedy, we went 
alone. We bought a play-bill at the door, 
and could not help thinking that if the At- 
torney-General had bought one, he would 
have read it carefully through, to see whe- 
ther there might not be something in it to 
file an information against, and then have 

home and facetiously talked about the 
i of the press; though, by the way, 
it is notorious that you cannot write a few 
pages of scurrility and abuse, particularly 
if you tack P——- R—-— to the end of it, 
without danger of being hospitably lodged 
in a certain rural retreat in Horsemonger- 
lane, enlivened by what are archly ’ycleped 
arcades and views of the Surrey hills. For 
our own part, we are sure our readers will 
do us the justice to acknowledge that we 
did all we could to get in there ; but as we 
found we did not like it, and then did all 
we could to get out in, we shall 
not readilly be friends with a certain great 
Personage, who insisted on our staying there 
the full term of our sentence: and though 
6n certain concessions we may forgive him, 
he must not expect there can ever exist be- 
tween us a ‘* How-d’ye-do-George-my-boy” 
sort of familiarity.” 

The acting and actors being dismiss- 
ed with the usual kind of nonchalance, 
our Cockney proceeds to a graver part 
of his theme. 

3 
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** As to what the author (funny ') 
may call the plot of his piece, we shall not 
attempt to give any account of it; we must 
leave that task to more patient heads than 
our’s, for with all our ity we could 
make nothing of it. For t » as 
the people who walked on and off the stage 
were called in the play-bill, we must refer 
our readers to the printer of it, who per- 
haps can furnish them with ‘ further parti- 
culars:’ but seriously, if such a set'of un- 
meaning chatterers are to be dignified by 
the nanae of characters, we must put our 
Shakspear and Congreve into the fire. We 
have already described the texture of the 
dialogue, that is, we have named the author 
of the piece, which is at once letting the 
public into the secret. It contains the usual 
number of ohs! and ahs! and dam’mes: 
the serious 9 gg up of insipid no- 
meanings ; and the comic (the onl , of 
course, which did not excitea = of 
vulgar, common- , and worn-out jests, 
from the renowned Mr Joseph Miller. B 
the way, the best joke was in the play-bill, 
where the author facetiously called his piece 
a comedy! We shall dismiss the piece with 
a word of advice to the author, and we 
hope we shall profit by it. He usually in- 
flicts on us at least one play a year, and no 
doubt chuckles at the folly of the town, 
while he ostentatiously supports his family 
on the produce of it; but unless he can 
present us with something like King Lear 
or the Way of the World, we seriously re- 
commend him to get his bread honestly by 

ing shoes, or, as that requires some- 
thing of talent—by blacking them.” 
We shall conclude with a specimen of 
the regular Cockney Essay and Sonnet. 


*© On Sonnet-Writing, and Sonnet-Writers 
in general. 

*¢ Petrarch wrote Sonnets. This, I think, 
is pretty generally known—I mean among 
the true lovers of Italian Of course, 
I do not here allude to those young ladies 
and gentlemen who are beginning to learn 
Italian, as they say, and think Petrarch 
really a charming man, and know by heart 
the names of Tasso and Ariosto, and of that 
wholesale dealer in grand vagaries, Dante. 
But besides these, several other Italian 
writers have composed sonnets, though I do 
not think with the rest of the world that 
they have brought this species of composi- 
tion to any thing like ion. 

** Among us, and Milton 
have made attempts. Milton, by the way, 
is known to people in general merely as the 
author of Paradise Lost ; but his masque, 
called Comus, I think the finest specimen of 
his poetical powers, faulty as it is in many 
respects. Some ce, however, must 
be made for his youth at the time he wrote 
it; and indeed I must, in common fairness, 
admit, that when I com my Descent 
of Liberty, 1 had the advantage of being 
somewhat older. 
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ty has hitherto wanted, is a looseness and 


os ryt ity—a kind of broken, patehy chop- 
piness in construction of its verse, “a 
an idiomatic how-d’ye-do-pretty-well-thank- 
ye sort of freedom in its language. This, 
at length, I have succeeded in giving it, 
and present my readers with the following 
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sonnet on myself as 2 specimen. ; 

way, I a r os fr such bg 

have a fine or the truth of things—fgy 

sweet teense el fine i 

maids whose very souls Out at their 

bosoms, as it were, and w ve the moon. 

light stillness of the Regent’s Park, ' 
‘* SONNET ON MYSELF, 

“ I love to walk towards Hampstead saun, 


teringly, 
And Foe a thy grassy eminence, Primrogy 
And of the frolicksome breeze, swallow 





my fill, 
And on # round and round me. hep 
1k —_ 


e 
Flatlily on the grass, ruralily, 
And sicken to think of the smoke-mantled 
city, 
But pluck a butter-cup, yellow and pretty, 
And twirl it, as it were, Italianly. 
And then I drink hot milk, fresh from 
the cow, 
eh. gne op St Gog wll aes the town; 


and then 

I gaze at the sky with high poctr 
feeling, 

And liken it to a gorgeously spangled 

Then my Rinming mind tells mew 
as now, 


And as it usually does—that I am foremost 
of men !* P. 


And so “ good bye for the present, 


sweet Master Shallow ;” we shall come . 


back to thee anon, a 
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“LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


ERMANY pos- 
150 of her cities, libraries 
We believe it will be 


pf ~ metiger — 


senate of te Sesedaceecbuigeapiaie 
ed in some of the principal of these. 

Vienna has eight public libraries, of 
which three only contain 438,000 volumes'; 
viz the imperial library, 300,000 printed 
books, exclusive of 70,000 tracts and dis- 
sertations, oad “15,000 manuscripts :—The 
wiversity library, 108,000 volumes ; and 
the Theresianum, 30,000. The number 
contained in the other five are not exactly 


known. 

The royal library at Munich possesses 
400,000 volumes ; the library at Gottingen, 
(one of the most select, presents 280,000 
works or numbers, 110,000 academical 
dissertations, and 5,000 manuscripts ; Dres- 
den, 250,000 printed books, 100,000 dis- 
sertations, and 4000 MSS. ; Wolfenbuttel, 
190,000 printed books, (chiefly ancient, ) 

40,000 dissertations, and 4000 MSS. ; Stutt- 
gard, 170,000 volumes, and 12,000 bibles. 
Berlin has seven public libraries, of which 
the royal library contains 160,000 volumes, 
and that of the academy, 30,000; Pyague, 
110,000 volumes; Gratz, 105,000 volumes ; 
Frankfort on the’ Maine, 100,000; Ham- 
burgh, 100,000 ; Breslau, 100,000; Wei- 
mat, 95,000 ; Mentz, 90,000; Darmstadt, 
95,000 ; Cassel, 60,000 ; Gotha, 60,000 ; 
Marbourg, 55,000; Mell, in Austria, 

3 Heidelberg, 30,000; Werning- 
erode, 30,000 ; 3; Newburg, in Austria, 
25,000; Kremsmunster, 25,000; Augs- 

, 24,000; Meiningen, 24,000; New 
itz, 22,000 ; Saltzburg, 20,000; Mag- 
deburgh, 20,000; Halle, 20,000 ; 
shut, 20,000. 

Thus it appears that thirty cities of Ger- 
many possess in their principal libraries, 
grely beyond three millions, either of 


in 
about 
TS copes 


sents, in, 
open 
fom the Ephemen 






works or printed volumes, without taking 
into account the academica] dissertations, 


detached memoirs, pamphlets, or the ma- 
nuscripts. It is to be observed, likewise, 
that these numbers are taken at the very 
lowest estimate. 
Libraries in France.—A similar aperoqu 
Othe state of the public libraries in France 
en at the end of a curious volume, 
published by M. Petit Radel, en- 
titled, ** Recherches sur les Bibliotheques 
anciennes et modernes,” &c. In Paris 
there are five public libraries, besides 
about forty ones. The royal lib- 
mary contains about 350,000 volumes of 
Printed beoks, besides the same number of 
tracts, colleeted into volumes, and about 
50,000 peal the library of the arsenal, 
about 150,000 volumes, and 5000 MSS. ; 
the library of St Genevieve, about 110,000 


volumes, and 2000 MSS,; the ase 
library, about 90,000 volumes, 343T 
MSS. ; and the city library, about 15,000 
volumes, In the provinces, the most con- 
siderable are those of Lyons, 106,000; 
Bourdeaux, 105,000; Aix, 72,670; Be- 
sancon, 53,000; Toulouse, (2) 50,0003 
Grenoble, 42,000 ; Tours, 30,000, Metz, 
31,000 ; Arras, 34,000 ; Le Mans, 41,000 ; 
Colmar, 30,000; Versailles, 40,000; A- 
miens, 40,000. The total number of these 
libraries in France amounts to 2735 of 
above 80, the quantity of volumes they con- 
prs a From the data given in 

work, it appears that the general total 
of Gate Sh ane aeons amen to 
8,345,287, of which there are t,125,347 in 
Paris-alone. 

Several of the libraries in the depart- 
ments are useless, from not being open to 
the public, and some others nearly so, from 
a sufficient time each day not being allowed 
for their admission. But the time is arriy- 
ed, (says the editor, when all these estab- 
lishments must cease to be useless; and 
probably the time is not far distant, when 
every town of a sous-prefecture will 
have a library ire public. 


Professor Mohs’ " Observations on Corn- 
wall,—** In all Cornwali I could observe no 
acke nor greywacke slate. The killas 
is an intermediate substance between mica 
slate and clay slate, very similar to some 
varieties which occur at Johann-Georgen- 
stadt. It alternates here and there with 
beds of a porphyry, whose basis is an inti- 
mate mixture of » quartz, and mica. 
In some places it ternates with beds of 
greenstone and limestone, and contains 
granite in that very remarkable relation 
which I described in a letter, 
(namely, that which the English mineralo- 
gists, and particularly the Huttonians, call 
granite veins). I believe I have seen all 
the remarkable appearances of this kind. 
They agree exactly with the stockwerke at 
Geyer. St Michael’s Mount, near Pen- 
zance, is a very remarkable mountain, 
which exhibits the relations of these stock- 
werkes in a striking manner, as the same 
veins penetrate into both, and contain the 
very same minerals ; —— tinstone, apa~ 
tite, r ites, &e. 

“ Similar’ veins, equally remarkable, oc- 
eur at Conglure, near St Austle, and at 
Cliggerpoint, not far from St Agnes. At 
the latter place are some of the celebrated 
granite dikes, unco masses in 
killas, and without doubt, of the same age 
with the rock in which they occur. Dart- 
moor is a desert, and bare and almost un- 
inhabited place, in which the most interest- 
ing thing which I ebserved is the Zinnsei- 
fo The geological relations of Cornwall 
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are very simple, though for want of a suffi- 
cient number of accurate observations, they 
have not yet been fully made out. My as- 
tonishment at the number, the richness, the 
extent, and the quality of the tin and cop- 
veins, is not yet over. When I saw the 
heap extracted from a vein, I conceived 
ed uate a from a bed, 
satisfied m by actual i - 
tion, that the ore was really extracted 
a@ vein. 

** An object, on which several geologists 
in England employ themselves in prefer- 
ence, is the study of the formations lying 
above the chalk. To see them, we went to 


the Isleof Wight. These newer formations 
are very remarkable. But the separation of 
the fresh water formations from each other 
depends merely on the loose stones found in 
the different beds, and seems to be merely a 
conclusion which has been borrowed, per- 
ee too slight grounds, from the 
ren ” 


ASIATIC SOCIETY. 
On Monday evening, August 10, 1818, a 
Meeting of the Asiatic Society was held at 
Chouringhee, the most noble the Marquis 
of Hastings, president, in the chair. 

On this occasion, the journal of a survey 
to the heads of the rivers Ganges and Jum- 
na, by Captain Hodgson, 10th regiment, 
native infantry, was presented by the presi- 
dent. Captain Webb’s Survey, in 1808, 
having extended from the Doon valley to 
Cajane, near Reital, Captain Hodgson com- 
mences his scientific and interesting labours 
from the latter place, which, by a series of 
observations, he found to be in latitude 
30 48 28 n. The village of Reital con- 
sists of 35 houses, which are built of wood, 
and are two or three stories high. He left 
Reital on the 21st of May 1817. On the 
3lst he descended to the bed of the river, 
and saw the Ganges issue from under a ve 
low arch, at the foot of the grand snow bed. 
The river was bounded on the right and 
left by high rocks and snow, but in front 
over the debouchee, the mass of snow was 
perpendicular, and from the bed of the 
stream to the summit, the thickness was es- 
timated at little less than 300 feet of solid 
frozen snow, probably the accumulation of 
ages, as it was in layers of several feet 
thick, each seemingly the remains of a fall 
of a separate year. From the brow of this 
curious wall of snow, and immediately above 
the outlet of the stream, large and hoary 
icicles depended. The Gaghoutri Brahmin, 
who accompanied Captain Hodgson, and 
who was an illiterate mountaineer, observ- 
ed, that he thought these icicles must be 
Mahadeo’s hair, from whence, he under- 
stood, it is written in the Schaster, the 
Ganges flows. Captain Hodgson thinks 
that the appellation of the Cow’s mouth is 
aptly given to this extraordinary debouchee. 
The height of the arch of snow is only suf- 
ficient to let the stream flow under it~ 
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Blocks of snow were falling 
and there was little time todo more than t» 
measure the size of the stream; the main 
breadth was 27 feet, the greatest dep 
about 18 — and the shallowest 
nine or ten inches. Captain Hodgson be 
lieves this to be the jirst appearance in day 
light ef the celebrated Ganges! » Zealousin 
the prosecution of his inquiries, he attempt. 
ed to proceed forward, but was obliged ¢ 
return, having frequently sunk in the 
one time up to his neck, and there being 
evident marks of hollows beneath. } 

The height of the halting-place, neg 
which the Ganges issues from under the 
great snow bed, is calculated to be-12,914 
feet above the sea; and the height of.g 
peak of the Himalaya, called St George by 
Captain Hodgson, is estimated te be 22,240 
feet above the surface of the sea. ‘ 

Captain Hodgson, in his account of the 
course of the river Jumna, observes, thatat 
Jumnoutri, the snow which covers and cons 
ceals the stream is about 60 yards wide, and 
is bounded on the right and left by precipi. 
ces of granite ;. it is 404 feet thick, and has 
fallen from the precipices above. Hewas 
able to measure the thickness of the bedof 
snow over the stream very accurately, by 
means of a plumb line let down = 
one of the holes in it, which are caused 
the steam of a great number of boiling 
springs at the border of the Jumna, the 
thickness 40-feet 54 inches. The head of 
the Jumna is on the S. W. side of the grand 
Himalaya ridge, differing from the Ganges, 
inasmuch as that river has the upper partof 
its course within the Himalaya, flowing 
from the south of east to the north of west, 
and it is only from Sookie, when it passes 
through the Himalaya, that it assumes 
course of about south 20 west. The mean 
latitude of the hot springs of J mang | 
age to 30,58. Captain Hodgson 

is observation April 21, 1817. 


AUSTRIA. 

M. GrEsEKE, professor of mineralogy 
to the Dublin Society, will shortly pub- 
lish, in German and English, an account 
of his eight years’ residence in Green 
land, ornamented with charts and views 
The first visit he paid to this inhospitable 
country continued for four years, during 
which time he was sedulously employed it 
collecting objects of natural history, .&¢ 
Unfortunately the vessel which was conveys 
ing these articles to Denmark, being 
by an ‘English privateer, the cargo was sald 
at Leith for the paltry sum of £154 an ul 
conquerable love for science, however, stiillle 
lated M.Gieseke to renew hislaboursin Gree 
land, and after another four years’ residence 
in this wild country, he succeeded in form 
ing a second and enlarged collection of Mi 
tural curiosities, which will soon form 
part of the museum at Vienna. 

M. Loder, the celebrated landscape 
artist of Vienna, who accompanied th 
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to Italy as drawing- 

jnaster, y publish a collection of 
pote views in that country. 

Adriatic Surveyed.—The survey of the 

Adriatic Sea, begun by Austrian and Nea- 

Officers, is continued with all possi- 

ie erance. It is understood, that an 

‘ag well experienced in Nau- 

» has a vessel under his com- 

urpose. We are cer- 


undertaking by our 


DENMARK. bit se 

Paper, superior to common.—The haber- 
dather Bhrenhold, at Copenhagen, has dis- 
covered a method of making paper from 
the Alga Marina ; which is reported to be 
superior in whiteness and strength to any 

prepared from linen rags. 

the art of making paper from the Adiga 
Marina is not a new invention ; but, it is 
posible that in the improved state of ma- 
nufactures, and especially of Chemistry, a 
considerable een eer -— _ made 
on processes .before imagini ere are 
several other plants, also, at present of no 
tse, from which very good might be 
made: but, we know not at what compara- 
tive expense. 

* Dictionary of Danish and Norwegian Au- 
thors.The second part of the dictionary of 
Danish and Norwegian authors, incl 
living writers, will be published in the 
course of the present year. This work is 
printed in quarto in columns ; and the day 
of the author’s birth and death, the prin- 
ree epochs in his literary life, and a com- 

— of his works, are all given with 
. Falsehood calumny 
are Sriaid to be alike excluded from this pub- 


FRANCE. 
"Number of works published in France in 
the year 1818. 
Physics, é ‘ e : 
Chemistry, alla 24 
Natural History, 
Medicine, : p 
Pure Mathematics, ° 
Astronomy, ; ° 
Naval Tactics, . ‘ 
Military Tactics, ° 
Varieties, a oy as Recreations, &c. 22 
° . oe 
Logic and d Metaphysics, . lie 
Moral Phi en Ask é ° ° Ad 
243 
Vacation | and Elementary Works -*2 
Political Economy, ~. 47 
Commerce, ae so orwetongy 
tatistics, 3g 141 
Finances and Taxes, 109 
Poli 360 
122 
25 
13 


Total, 1783 
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GERMANY. 

A third edition of the learned Schneider’s 
Greek and German Dictionary, in two large 
volumes, quarto, will shortly be published 
at Leipsic. 

A new Journal is about to appear at 
Weimar, consisting of political and scien- 
tific essays, nearly on the plan of the/pam- 
phleteer, published in E England. 

M. Baucer is about to publish an impor- 
tant work on botany, mineralogy, and 'me- 
teorology; the result of observations and 
discoveries in the mountains of Franconia. 

A description of some remains of German 
and Roman tombs and altars discovered 
near Wesbaden, on the banks of the Rhine, 
by M. Dorow. 

Dr Robbi on the use of phosphorus in 
different disorders, particularly in chronic 
affections, in German. 


Icelandic Literature.—From some inte- 
resting accounts respecting the modern 
re of Iceland, we learn, that a 
translation has been made of. Milton’s Para- 
dise Lost, and of the first fourteen books 
of Rogiecks Messiah, into the lan- 
guage of that country, by John Thorlak- 
son, a native. This is a minister at 
Baegisa, and lives i in a little hut, situated 
between three high mountains, and in the 
neighbourhood torrents and foaming cata- 
racts. The room in which he studies and 
sleeps is sca’ gp bay hap h to contain a 
bed, a table, an air, the entrance 
is not four feet in height. His whole in- 
come does not exceed six eas @ year, 
although he serves two parishes. So little 
is required to support life in Iceland, that, 
formerly, » the ministers had not more than 
gs for their annual stipend. 


thirty 
NETHERLANDS. 

An Almanack of the Muses in Dutch for 
1820, to include the productions of the 
most celebrated living poets, is announced. 

RUSSIA. 

In the Russian language, a geographical 
manual of the Russian Empire, in two vo- 
lumes by C. M. de Broemsen, who, during 
25 years active ination of this vast 
country, has been enabled to visit the great- 
er part of it. The work includes particular 
observations on the soil; and on the indus- 
try, commerce, manners, and customs, of 
its inhabitants. 

SPAIN. 

The Lancasterian System of Education 
is about to be published 7 Spanish, and 
dedicated, by permission, to king Ferdi- 
nand. 

SWEDEN. 

The literature of Iceland has lately be- 
come an object of research in Sweden and 
Norway ; and the royal library at Stock- 
holm g a great number of Iceland 
MSS. the Professor Lilliegren is now occu- 

pied in translating and preparing them for 
publication. The first volume has appear- 
ed, and a second is in great forwardness. 
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LONDON. 


Mr Crabbe’s Tales of the Hall, in 2 vols 
Svo. ae bo genes pov fo er 

Shortly will be ished, @ Fifth Vo- 
lume of the Rev. Edward Cooper’s Practical 
and Familiar Sermons, which, with the four 
wainre sieene See iohats ooptmeenconne 
of Family ey Roos for two years; 
to which also will be affixed, a Table to the 
whole five volumes, pointing out such of 
the Discourses, as from any peculiar circum- 
stances, might be best adapted to the parti- 
cular Sunday. 

Mr Britton’s Third Number of Chrono- 
logical and Historical Illustrations of the 
Ancient Architecture of Great Britain ; con- 

" taining eight engravings ; also, the Fourth 


taining eight | 
ae dye the History and Antiquities of togeth 


York Cathedral. The Sixth Number, to 
finish this Cathedral, is announced for the Ist 
of June, 

The Victories of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, illustrated in a Series of Engravings, 
from drawings by Richard Westall, R. A. 
The outlines engraved by Charles Heath, 
and coloured, in imitation of the original 
drawings, will soon appear, in 4to. 

The Englefield Vases. The first part of 
this work, containing Six Plates, engraved 
by H. Moses, from the Vases in the 
sion of Sir H. Englefield, Bart. is nearly 
ready for Sencinn as 

John A » Esq. is preparing ° 
blication, Memoirs of the Life and Writings 
of Luis de Camoens, in 2 vols 8vo, illus- 
trated with engravings. 

The Print of the Battle of Waterloo, by 
Burnet, from the capital painting of At- 
kinson and Devis, will be ready for delivery 
on thie Ast of June. 

Mr J. S. Cotman of Yarmouth, has in 
great forwardness, in folio, a Series of Fin- 
ished Etchings, with Descriptions, of the Ec- 
elesiastical and Castellated Antiquities of 
Normandy, from drawings made by himself. 

The Iron Mask, a ascribed to ey 

Doddridge, and wed 
of the Recluse of the Pyrenees, will be pub- 
lished in May. ’ 

Remarks on the Fore-knowledge of God, 
suggested by passages in Dr Adam Clark's 
Commentary on the New Testament, by 
Gill Timms. 


Mr Dodwell’s long pomnees Travels will 
certainly appear in May, accompanied by 


the first portion of his Views in Greece. Sir 
W. Gell’s Iti of Greece. 


Me Sema Doon, susber of on Cro inal 
Essay on the I iali {mmortality 
of the Soul, and of an Essay on the Identi- 
ty and Resurrection of the Body, 


proposes 
to ish by subscription, an Essay, entitl- 
ay bdo to Demonstrate, from Rea- 
son, and from Revelation, the necessary Ex- 
istence, Essential Perfections, and rin- 
tending Providence of an Eternal Being, 


4 


who is the Creator, Supporter, and Gove, 
nor of all things. ‘ : 
ily will be : 


In the press, and s 

ed, in 8vo, illustrated with 5 plates, an Ry 
quiry, illustrating the Nature of Tuber, 
Inted Accretions of Serous Membranes, ang 
the Origin of Tubercles and Tumours iq 
different Textures of the Body; by John 
Baron, M.D. Physician to the General Ip, 
fixmary at Gloucester. 

On the first of May will be published 
the first part of a new work, entitled, By. 
cursions through Ireland ; to be comprised 
in eight volumes, and containing four hun. 
dred engravings, with Historical and To. 
pographical Delineations of each Provinee; 

er with Descriptions of the Residences 
of the Nobility a Gentry, Remains of 
Antiquity, &c. 

Dr Spurzheim is preparing for the 
a Treatise on the Education of Youth, 
ed on the Discrimination of Individual Cha. 
xacter, by the form of the head. 

Shortly will be published, the Fourth ant 
Final Part of the Architectural Perspective 
Views of every Parish Church in London, 

Dr Thornton will shortly publish his Ju, 
venile Botany ; being an easy Introduction 
to that Science, through the means of fami. 
liar Conversation, illustrated with numerous 


plates. 

Mr W. B. Taylor of Dublin, is aboutto 
print an Historical Account of the Univer, 
sity of Dublin, in 12 Numbers, elephant 
4to, to be illustrated with 24 superb colow- 
ed engravings. 

Nearly ready for publication, 16 
in illustration of the Architecture and 
ture of the Cathedral Church of Lincola, 
from drawings by Mr C. Wild, i 
by an Historical and Descriptive Accountof 
the Fabric. 

Mr W. Hazlitt has in the press, a volume 
of Political Essays. 

Mr Godwin is preparing an answer to Mr 
Malthus’s Work on Population. 

A Comparative Estimate of the Claimsof 
Burke, Dunning, Lord George Sackville, 
Horne Tooke, &c. 3 to be considered either 
in union, or individnally, the authors of the 
Letters of Junius ; by Walter Symonds. 

A new edition of Observations on the Ca 
nonical Scriptures, in 4 vols 8vo; by Ma 
Cornwallis of Wittenham, Kent. 

A Series of Letters by the Hop, Lay 

nser, to her Niece, the late Duchess 
vonshire, are preparing for publication. 

The tenth and concluding volume of Do 
novan’s British Birds, will shortly be pub- 


- A new edition of Dr Gray’s Work, much 
corrected and enlarged, on the Comnexis 
between the Sacred Writings and the Lite 
rature of Jewish and Heathen authors.’ 

A new edition of Bishop Marsh’s Tran® 
lation of Michaelis’s Introduction to ty 
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stidy of the New Testament, will appear 
ja few weeks. 

A Translation of a valuable French work, 

i Dictionnairé des M mes, 

&c. is about to be » by 

Ackermann, accompanied by numerous 

~ of Monograms, Mark, and Initials, 

celebrated Painters and Engravers. 

A second part of Dr Syntax’s Tour, to 

by Mr Ackermann. The work 

» under the title of ** Syntax in 

,” is not written by the author of 

Mea Harding and Nicolae preperng 

of Cin, asile Decedy Sie 

man; and English Library er late Ma- 

jesty, removed from Windsor to Bucking- 
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ham House, and which will be sold by Mr 
Evans in the month of May. 

To be published in a few days, Peter Bell, 
a tale, in verse; by William Wordsworth, 
Esq. in 8vo, uniformly with the Lyrical 
Ballad and other'poems, by the same au- 
thor. 

A Collection of Letters, Relative to Public 
Events in the latter half of the 17th century, 
from the originals in the archives of the 
Rawdon family in Ireland, with an Intro- 
duction and Notes, is printing. 

Miss Lucy Aikin has nearly ready, in an 
8vo vol. Memoirs of the Court of King 
James the First. 

Conversations on Geology, in a duodeci- 
mo vol. will soon appear. 





EDINBURGH. 


~ TuE Subscription Edition of Mr Hogg’s 
Queen’s Wake will be delivered to the Sub- 
soribers in a few days. 

Peter’s Letters to his Kinsfolk ; being a 
Series of Letters written during a late Visit 
to Scotland ; the second edition, corrected 
and enlarged, and illustrated with numerous 

its, etched and engraved by amateurs, 
$vols 8vo, will be published on the Ist of 
June. 


The Edinburgh Philosophical Journal ; 
exhibiting a Ma of the ress of Dis- 
covery in Nai Philosophy, Chemistry, 
Natural History, &c. Nan ber I. to be 
published on the Ist of June, and to be 
continued Quarterly. 

The Lay of Agincourt, with other poems, 
= appear in the course of the month of 

ay. 
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LONDON. 


AGRICULTURE AND HORTICULTURE. 

A Survey of the Agriculture of Kastern 

and Western Flanders, made under the Au- 
thority of the Farming Society of Ireland ; 
by the Rev. Thomas Radcliffe, with a map, 
and numerous plates of implements, build- 
ings, &c. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
. Facts and Observations relative to Cana- 
da, proving that the British Colonies pos- 
sess superior advantages to Emigrants, 
compared with the United States of Ameri- 
a; by Charles Frederick Grece, Member 
of the Montreal and Quebec Agricultural 
Societies, 8vo. 5s. 

An Appendix to the Synopsis Plantarum 
Succulentarum cum Descriptionibuts, Sy- 
nonymis,. &c. Auctore A. H, Haworth, 
F.LS. 8vo. 5s. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

A Catalogue of a rare and curious Collec- 
tion of Books, being a recent importation 
from Italy, in early classics and grammars ; 
Italian poetry, romance, and Facetiz; 
English, Scotch, and Irish history ; voya- 
~ and oes aaeen. 5 &e. ~ 
orming vol. II. I. of a Ca ‘or 
1818-19. 2s. a: net 

A Catalogue of Books in various Branch- 
es of Literature ; including a large collec- 
tion of Sermons, and a copious list of Moral 
and Religious Tracts; also of single Ser- 
mons and Pamphlets; by F. C.and J. Riv- 


a 
— Baynes’ General Catalogue of 
fou. V. 


Old Books for 1819; including many searce 
and valuable articles in history, antiquities, 
voyages, travels, biography, a arts, 
sciences, divinity, and prints, &c. 
also a large collection of foreign theology 
and classics. 3s. 

Catalogue of Cooks, principally Foreign, 
now selling by J. H. Bente and Co., York- 
street. 

A Catalogue of Books, on Medicine, Sur- 
gery, Anatomy, &c. &c., im from the 
Continent. by Boosey and Sons, Broad~- 
Street: also a Catalogue of Foreign En- 
gravings, Wood-Cuts, &c. &c. 

Ogle, Duncan, and Co.’s select Catalogue 
of Divinity for 1819. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Biographia Hibernica; being the first 
volume of a Biographical Dictionary of the 
Worthies of Ireland, from the earliest period 
to the present time, edited by Richard Ryan, 
and embellished with a fine portrait of the 
late John Philpot Curran, 8vo. 1és. 

Memoirs of the Rev. Henry Martin, B.D. 
late Fellow of St John’s College, Cambridge, 
and Chaplain to the Hon. East India Com- 
pany ; extracted from his Private Journals, 
written at Cambridge, on his Voyage to In- 
dia, in Bengal, and in Persia, 8vo. 12s. 

COMMERCE. 

The Cyclopedia-of Commerce 3 compris- 
ing a Code of Commercial Law, Practice; 
Customs, and Information, and exhibiting 
the Present State of Commerce, Home, 

QO 
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Foreign gies nae borage . 
Manufactures, and Products, both Natural 
and Artificial, of the various Commercial 
Nations in the World; by Samuel Clarke 
and John Williams, Esqs. 4to. Parts I. 
and II. 7s. each, to be completed in eight 


parts. 
DRAMA, 


Mystery ; or, the Monk of St Nicholas, 
a Tragedy, in Five Acts. 3s. 6d. 

The ogee 4 or the Fatal Accusation o a 

Tragedy: with a Preface, containing the 

; ence of the Author with the 

of Drury-Lane Theatre, P. 

Moore, Esq. M. P. and Mr Kane; by the 

Author of ** The Philosophy of Nature,” 

and ** Amusements in Retirement.” 8vo. 


3s. 
EDUCATION. 

The Wrongs of Children; or, a Practi- 
cal Vindication of Children from the In- 
justice done them in early Nurture and 
Education; by the Rev. Andrew Bell, 
D.D.L.L.D. 6d. 

Scenes in Asia for little Tarry-at-Home 
Travellers ; by the Rey. I. Taylor, illustrat- 
ed by 84 engravings. Price 4s. plain, or 
6s. coloured. 

Scenes in Europe for little Tarry-at-Home 
Travellers, by the same Writer, illustrated 
by 48 engravings. Price 4s. plain, or 6s. 
coloured. 

A Short Description of 64 Birds, Beasts, 
Insects, and Fishes, such as generally excite 


the Curiosity of Young Persons, with a cop- 
per-plate to each. Price 3s. plain, or 4s. 


Questions on the Chronology of English 
History, to Dr Valpy’s Poetical 
Chronology ; by the Rev. J. Evans. 1s. 

First Lessons in Latin, designed as an In- 
troduction to Eutropius and Phoedrus; by 
the Rey. John Evans. 2s. 

A most interesting little book, entitled, 
the Well-Bred Doll, calculated to amuse 
and instruct Young Children, embellished 
with 10 engravings. 2s. 

HISTORY. 

The History of Seyd Said, Sultan of 
Muscat ; together with an Account of the 
Countries and People of the Shores of the 
Persian Gulf, particularly of the Waha- 
bees ; by Shaik Mansur. 12s. 

The History of France, Civil and Mili- 
tary, Ecclesiastical, Li » Commercial, 
&e. continuing the History from the earliest 
accounts to death of Henry ill. A. D. 
1589 ; the Rev. Alexander Ranken, 
D.D. Vols 4, 5, 6, 8vo. £1, 4s. 

LAW. 

A Systematic Arrangement of Lord 
Coke’s First Institute of the Laws of Eng- 
land, on the Plan of Sir Matthew Hale’s 
Analysis, with the Annotations of Mr Har- 
grave, Lord Chief Justice Hale, and Lord 
Chancellor Nottingham ; and a New Series 
of Notes and References, to the present 
time ; including Tables of Parallel Refer- 
ences, Analytical Tables of Contents, and 
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a copious Digested Index ; by J. H,! 
mas, Esq. 3 vols. royal Pla re 

Observations on Penal Juri 
and the apg ney inals. 
an Appendix ; containing the latest Reports 
of the State Prisons or Penitentiaries of 
Philadelphia, New York,‘ and M 
setts; and other Documents; by Williem 
Roscoe, Esq. 9s. 

The Penal Code of France, translated intg 
English, with a Preliminary Dissertation 
and Notes, 8vo. 5s. 

MEDICINE, 

The Hunterian Oration for the year 
delivered before the Royal College of 
geons in London; by John A 7 
F.R.S. 8vo. 2s. Gd. 

MISCELLANIES. 

The Quarterly Review, No. XX XVII], 
The Second Edition (making in all Four. 
teen Thousand Seven Hundred and 
Copies printed) to which is now added, 4 
complete Copy of the Original Bill for 
pointing a Commission to inquire inte the 
Abuses in Charities, &c. as it was fit 
printed after its introduction into the House, 
Svo. 6s. New Editions of -the former 
Numbers have been again reprinted, and 
Subscribers are thus enabled to 
their Sets. Any Number may now be had 
separately, price 6s. 

Tables, by which are exhibited, at one 
view, all the Divisions of each Circle on 
the Dividing Plate of the Small Wheel of 
the I.athe ; intended as a Companion tothe 


Drilling Frame; by C. H. Rich, Esq; 


Author of Specimens of Ornamental Tum- 
ing. 4to. 9s. bds 

Warden Refuted ; being a defence of the 
British navy against the mi tations 
of his work, entitled a Statistical, &c. View 
of the United States. S8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Letters from the North of Italy, address. 
ed to Henry Hallam, Esq.; by Willem 
Stewart Rose. 2 vols. 8vo. 18s. 

Treasures of Thought, from de Stael Hols 
stein; to which are prefixed, Cursory Re- 
marks upon her Writings, and a M 
on her Death ; by the author of i 
Gift, &c. 12mo. 5s. 

Kalila and Dimna; or, the Fables ‘of 
Bidpai, translated from the Arabic; by the 
Rev. Wyndham Knatchbull, A. M. 8¥ 
14s. 

The Speech of the Right Hon. George 
Canning, President of the Board of Com 
trol, &c. &c., in the House of Commons 
on Thursday March 4, 1819, in proposing 
Votes of Thanks to the Marquis of Hast- 
ings, and the British Army in Indias 
Is. 6d. 

Proposals for an Economical and Secure 
Currency ; with Observations on the Profits 
of the Bank of England ; by David Ricar- 
do, M. P. The Third Edition, 8vo. 4s. 64 

The Question Concerning the 
tion of our Currency stated and examined ; 
by W. Huskisson, M. P. The Ninth Réi- 
tion, 8vo. 5s, 
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of the first Colonization to the 
t day, on a new plan ; by D. B. War- 
late Consul for the United States at 
Paris, 3 vols 8vo. £2, 2s. 
Lectures on the English Comic Writers, 
at the Surrey Institution; by 
William Hazlitt. vo. 10s. 6d. bds. 

A Vindication of the University of Cam- 
pridge, from the Reflections of Sir James 
Rdward Smith, President of the Linnean 

, contained in a Pamphlet entitled 

i Se 

hes . James H Monk, 
a palow end Tutor of Trinity Col. 
lege, and Regius Professor of Greek in the 
ity of Cambridge. The Second 
Biition, 8vo. 3s. 6d. . 

Quarterly Journal of Science, Literature, 
and the Arts, Number XIII. for April, 8vo. 
1s. 6d. 


Faitof Minute Inquiries and Personal Re- 
arches in that Island, with 3 views, 8vo. 


9s, 

The Gas Blow Pipe; or, Art of Fusion, 
gee 2 the Gaseous Constituents of 

ater; giving the History of the Philoso- 
phieal Apparatus so denominated: The 

ef Analogy in its ions to the 
lature of Volcanoes, tog with an Ap- 
ix, containing an Account of Experi- 
ments with the Blow Pipe ; by Edward Da- 
niel Clarke, LL.D. in 1 vol. 8vo. Price 
5s. 6d. bds. 

The Vampyre ; a tale; by Lord Byron, 
to which is added, an Account of his - 
ship’s residence in the Island of Mytilene, 
Sv, 48. 6d. 


Essays, Biographical, Literary, Moral, 
ea ical; by the Rev. John Evans. 
18. 

Matemal Conversations, by Madame Du- 
frenoy, on Beauty, Passion, Courage, Jus- 
tice, Clemency, Moderation, Perseverance, 
Riches, Love of Country, &e. 4s. 

NOVELS. 

Zeal and Experience; a Tale. 2 vols. 
l2me. 10s. 6d. bds. 

The Express. 3 vols 12mo. 14s. 

Oakwood Hall, a novel; including a de- 
scription of the Lakes of Cumberland and 
Westmoreland, and a part of South Wales ; 
by Catherine Hutton, 3 vols 12mo. 16s. 6d. 

The Priory of Berkenhead, a tale of the 
14h century ; by Thomas Whitby, 12mo. 

The Peasant of Auburn; or, the Old 
Man’s Tale. S8vo. 4s. 6d. 

P erase a Novel. 3 vols 12mo. 16s, 


_ Les Parvenus, ou Les Aventures de Ju- 

lien Delmours. Ecrite par Lui-Meme. Par 

as Comtesse de Genlis. 3 tom. 
8s. 


12mo. 

POETRY. 
The Works of the Right Hon Lord 
Byron. Vol. 7foolscap. 7 
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Lines written at Ampthill Park. Fools. 
cap 8vo. 6s. 

A Poem, entitled the Stage, addressed to 
Mr Farren, containing Strictures on various 
Actors; by J. Brown, Esq. 2s. 6d. 

The § ; @ Humorous Didactic 
Poem, in Cantos; with Notes and 
an engraved Frontispiece. S8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Clio’s Protest ; or, the Picture Varnish» 
ed; with other Poems; by the late Right 
Hon. R. B. Sheridan. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Human Life; a Poem; by Samuel Ro. 
gers. 5s. 6d. 

The Dessert and the Tea; being a Se- 
quel to, and by the Author of, “ The Ban- 
quet.” Illustrated with Notes and Ele 
gant Engrevings 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Tom Crib’s Memorial to Congress, with 
a Preface, Notes, and Appendix ; by one 
of the Faney, foolscap 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


POLITICS. 


A Short Defence of the Whigs from the 
Imputations attempted to be cast upon them 
ay the late lection for Westminster. 
Is. 6d. 

On the Principles of Political Econom 
and Taxation; by David Ricardo, M. P. 
The Second Editiqn, 8vo. 14s. 

A Second Letter to the Right Hon. Ro- 
bert Peel, M. P. for the University of Ox- 
ford, on the Causes of the Increase of Pau- 

rism, and on the Poor Laws; by one of 

is Constituents. 3s. 6d. 

Letters from the Count Las Casas, con- 
sisting of a letter to Prince Lucien Bona- 
parte, with an account of the circumstances 
attending his arrest and removal from St 
Helena. With an appendix of official cor- 
respondence with Sir Hudson Lowe, &c.— 
— peech to the Parliament 

Areopagitica, a S to i 
of Pe for the Liberty of Unlicensed 
printing; by John Milton; with remarks 
and notes, by T. Holt White. S8vo. 14s. 

Facts and Observations relative to Cana- 
da. Proving that the British Colonies pos- 
sess superior advantages to enignas com- 
pared with the United States of America ; 
by C. F. Greece. 8vo. 5s. 

Defence of the Peor Laws, with a Plan 
for the Suppression of Mendicity, and for 
the Establishment of Universal Parochial 
Benefit Societies ; by Samuel Roberts. 2s. 

Radical Reform; Restoration of Usurped 
Rights; by George Ensor, 8vo. 


THEOLOGY. 


Lyra Dayidis; or, a New Translation 
and “Exposition of the Psalms: grounded 
on the Princi es adopted in the posthu- 
mous work of the late Bishop Horsley ; 
viz. that these Sacred Oracles have, for the 
most part, an immediate reference to Christ, 
and to the Events of his first and second 
Advent; by the Rev. John Fry, B. A.; 
Rector of ord in Leicestershire, and 
Author of a New Translation and Exposi- 
tion of the Canticles, Expository Lectures 


+ 
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on St Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, &c. 
8vo. 18s. bds. . 

A Churchman’s Second Epistle; with 
Notes and Illustrations; by the Author of 
Religio Clerici. S8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Practical Sermons on Various Subjects, 
chiefly designed to illustrate and enforce the 
Principle of Christian Resposibility, S8vo. 
7s. 

An Analysis of the Fifth Book of Hook- 
er’s Ecclesiastical Polity ; being a particu- 
lar Defence of the Church.of England ; by 
the Rev. B. Kennicott, A.B. 8vo. ds. 

Sermons preached in the Tron Church, 
Glasgow ; by Thomas Chalmers, D.D. Syvo. 
12s. 


Familiar Dissertations on Theological and 
Moral Subjects ; by the Rev. W. Barrow, 
LL.D. and F.R.S, 8vo.. 10s. 6d. 

Dr Mant’s edition of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, with Notes, Explanatory, 
Practical, and Historical, in one 4to vol. 
Part I. price 4s. on medium paper, .and 8s. 
on royal. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 

Views in Sussex, consisting of Scenery in 
the Rape of Hastings; by J. M. Forse, 
&c. &c. Royal folio. £3, 

A Tour through Sicily’ in the year 1815 ; 
by George Russell. Illustrated by a map 
and plates. Svo. 2ls. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS; |.» 4 

No. I. of the Monthly Journal of .New 
Voyages and Travels; containing the com. 

Journal of an Officer engaged in the 
te Voyage of Discovery to the North Pole, 
3s. sd. or 3s. = = ‘ 

Narrative of a Voyage to the Spanish 
Main, in the Ship Two Friends, the€ 
ture of Amelia Island by M‘G 
forces, and their Dislodgment by the Ame. 
rican troops; with Anecdotes illustrative'of 
the Manners and Habits of the Siminole 
Indians, and a Detail of the Trial. and 
Execution of Arbuthnot and Ambrister. 8yo, 

AY of Discovery, made under the 
Orders of the Admiralty, in his : 
ships Isabella and Alexander, for the pur 
pose of exploring Baffin’s Bay, and gens 
ing into the *probability of a North-West 
Passage; by Captain John Ross, Ry N, 
with 32 coloured plates, maps, charts,» &, 
4to. £3: 13:6. 

A Tour Sicily, in the-year 1815; 
by George Russell, of his Majesty’s Office 
of Works, illustrated by a map, and 18 in- 
teresting plans and views, Svo. £1, Is. 

The Personal Narrative of M. de Hum. 
boldt’s Travels to the Equinoctial Regions 
of the New Continent, during the years 
1799-1804; translated by - Helen - Maria 
Williams, under the immediate i 
of the author. Vol. IV. 8vo. - 18s. 





EDINBURGH. 


THE Edinburgh Encyclopedia; conduct- 
ed by David Brewster, LL.D. Vol. XIII. 
Part I. £1, Is. 

Edinburgh Christian Instructor, No CV. 
for April 1819. Is. 6d. 

Commentaries on the Law of Scotland 
or reg Crimes ; by David Hume, Esq. 
Advocate ; in 2 vols 5b The second edi- 
tion, revised and enlarged. £4, 4s. 

A Sermon preached in the Church of Ler- 
wick, before the Zetland Auxiliary Bible 
Society ; by the Rev. John Menzies, mi- 
nister of that parish. Is. 

A Sermon, by John Graham, parochial 
teacher of Roseneath. Is. 

A Guide to the Clergy ; by M. A., D. D. 
4s. 

Illustrations of the Holy Scriptures, in 
three parts: 1. From the Geography of 
the East ; 2. From the Natural History of 
the East; 3. From the Customs of Ancient 
and Modern Nations; by the Rev. George 
Paxton, Professor of Theology under the 
General Associate Synod, Edinburgh, 2 vols 
8vo. £1, 6s. 

The Epistles of the Apostle Paul, trans- 
lated from the Greek, and arranged in the 
order in which they were prebably written. 
Part First, consisting of those which were 
written before his first imprisonment at 
Rome; with Notes, &c. 8vo. 12s. 

Substance of a S » delivered before 
the Commission of the General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland, on the Erection of 


new Churches in the Highlands and Islands 
of Scotland; with a copious E 
Appendix ; by the Rev. A. Irvine, D.D. 
minister of Little Dunkeld. 2s. 

Cause and Effect; or Nature’s Proofs of 
a Divine Creator: a poem ; by the Rev, 
Robert Moffat. 5s. 

Lays of Affection; by Margaret Brown. 
8s. . 

A Geographical and Statistical Descrip- 
tion of Scotland, containing a general Sur- 
vey of that Kingdom—its climate, moun- 
tains, lakes, rivers, products, population, 
manufactures, commerce, religion, litera- 
ture, government, revenue, history. A de- 
seription of every county—its extent, soil; 
products, minerals, antiquities, seats ; with 
an appropriate table to each county ; and a 
statistical account of every parish, accom- 
panied by an accurate and elegant map of 
Scotland ; to which are added, several tables 
to illustrate the work ; by James Playfair, 
D. D., F. R.S., and F. A.S. Edinburgh; 
Principal of the United College of St: An- 
drews, and Historiographer to his Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent, 2 vols 8v0 
£1, 4s. 

An Answer to a Pamphlet, entitled the 
Medical School of Edinburgh ; con 
Remarks on the present abominable prac- 
tice of Raising the Dead. Is. 

The Sadducee, or a Review of some 
Pamphlets lately published on important 
subjects: by Mr Yorick. 6d. 
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A brief Review of the late Decision of 
the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland, in reference to the conduct of the 
Rev. John M*Donald, Urquhart; by John 
Munro, minister of the Gospel, Knockando. 


be Poetical Remains of the late Dr John 
, with memoirs of his Life ; by the 

of the late interesting Debate in 
the House of Commons, on Sir J. Mackin- 
tosh’s Motion for a Committee to consider 
that part of the Penal Law which subjects 
Criminals to the punishment of Death. 


1s. 6d. 

“The New General Atlas, Nol. 10s. 
The New Classical Atlas, Nol. 10s. 
The Edinburgh Monthly Review, No V. 
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' A First Book of Geography, for the use 
of Schools and private ‘Teachers 3a. hbd,., 
Haslam Gheray, a Narrative; written by. 
Mr Allan to iltustrate the subject of one .of 
his, Paintings now exhibiting ; .with an etch- 
ing of the picture, 4to.. 58, . 
Society, 2 volvo, widh Engrovings, 6 
ety, 2 vols Svo, with E £1, 6. 

The Smugglers, a Tale —, of the 
fearaneeh Manners of Scotland, 2 vols 12mo. 

Ss. 

Old Tapestry, a Tale of Real..Life, 2 
vols 12mo.._ 12s. 

The Journal of a Soldier of the 31st. or 
Glasgow Regiment H. L..I.,..from: 1806.to 
1815, 12mo. 5s. 

Laing’s Catalogue of Books for 1819. 2s. 

Black’s Catalogue of Books for 1819. 2s. 





New Foreign Works, imported by Treuttel and Wirtz, Solio-Square, London. 


§imoNDE de Sismondi, Nouveaux Prin- 
cipes d’Economie Politique ou de la Rich- 
esse dans ses rapports avec la population, 2 
vols 8vo. £1. 

Comte Volney, L’Alfabet Européen ap- 
plu aux es Asiatiques. Ouvrage 

émentaire, utile 4 tout voyageur en Asie, 
Sro. 10s. 


Jourdain, Recherches Critiques sur l’age 
et V’origine des traductions Latines, d’Aris- 
tote, et sur des Commentaires Grecs ou 
Arabes employés par les docteurs Scholas- 
tiques ; Ouvrage couronné par |’Academie 
des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, 8vo. 10s. 

Villemain, Historie de Cromwell, d’aprés 
les Mémoires du temps et les Recueils par- 
lémentaires, 2 vols 8vo. £1. : 

Titsingh, Cérémonies' au Japam pour les 
mariages et les funérailles, ee Svo. avec 
16 planches 20 coloriées. £2. 

Montbron, Essais sur la Littérature des 
Hébreux.—Rachel.—Le Meurtrier.—Les 
noces funébres.-N éhémie ; Narrations imi- 


tées de l’Hebreu ; ées d’une ‘intro- 
duction et du Voyage de Benjamin de Tu- 
déle ; siuvies des notes et de dissertations 
qui peuvent servis a l’intelligence de la Bi-’ 
bile, 4 vols 12mo. £1. a 

Daudebard de Ferussac Histoire natur- 
elle des Mollusques terrestres et fluviatiles, 
classés d’aprés les caraetéres essentiels que 
presentent ces animaux et leurs coquilles, 
Livraison 1. in 4to, avec fig. noires. £1. 

petit in folio avec fig. 
color. £2, 2. 

*,* This work will extend to about 30 
livraisons ; the subscription will be closed 
after the 15th of June next, when the price 
will be doubled. 

Voyage en Perse faite dans les années 
1807, 8, 9, en traversant la Natolie et le 
Mesopotamie, 2 vols 8vo. £1, 1. 

Comte Lanjuinais, Les Constitutions de 
tous les nations, tom. 1. Constitutions de la 
France, 8vo. 10s. 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT.—April 1819. 


Sugar, Tu demand for Myscovadoes has been rather limited, the market dull, and 
prices may be stated without terial alteration. The request continues chiefly for 
good and fine descriptions. The prices for low lumps has rather been improving, and the 
demand has been considerable. Generally, however, the refined market may be stated as 
heavy. There are few sales of foreign Sugars. East India Sugars go off at ened gus" 
The advices from the West Indies in general represent the crops as very backward, and 
the weather very unfavourable for making Sugar, owing to the continued rains. The 
ctop must therefore be very late, and no great supply of Sugar can be expected before the 
month of June. Molasses are declining, and meet a heavy sule-—Cotton. The large ar- 
tivals of Cotton, announced some days ago, had the effect of depressing the market. “It 
seems to be the general opinion that the prices must yet decline considerably, The quan- 








116 Register.—Commercial Report. [April 
imported continues to be very great. About a fortnight ago, above 30,000 
n ed into Li in the course of a — - The total quantity 
during the first quarter of the present year amounts to 194,277 packages, which exeeeiy 
the caiapinitians quarter of last year, in the port of Liverpool alone, by 27,095 
Unless the consumpt continued to be very great and increasing, this immense 
must have sunk the price uncommonly low, which has not hitherto been the case in all the 
kinds. Considerable have lately been effected for export and on specu, 
lation, which have given the market a firmer aspect, but this is believed can only be for 
the moment—Cofe. There has been very little business done in the Coffee matket for 
some time, either by public sales or private contract. The prices remain stationary, and 
at the latest period may be stated a shade higher than at a previous period. For foreign 
few buyers—Corn. ‘The market for all kinds of grain continues dull and’ 
Wheat continues to fall in price. Barley is in such a conrplete state 
sonbindhe thet id sales can be effected. Oats, Beans, and Peas are also dull and rather 
lower. The demand for East India Rice continues considerable. The appearance of the 
Grain market is an a unfavourable for - — coe — fy seed-time 
and early spring strongest prospects that these wi su y an 
and abundant harvest, which will be a great relief che vesmtfuctining eaten, delle 
from dull trade and low wages.—Tobacco. There is no alteration in the price of Tobacco, 
several considerable shipments are making to France.—Tallow. There is little variation 
in the price of foreign Tallow —Rum, Brandy, and Geneva. The market for Rum is 
in become heavy, and prices on the decline. Brandy and Geneva remain without al. 
teration, and the market may be stated as heavy.—Wéine. A very considerable rise hag 
lately taken place on Port Wine. The vintage of last year fell very short from the exper. 
tations formed of it at an early period, and the quality is also, upon trial, found to be of 
an inferior kind. Higher prices therefore are anticipated. Madeira is also advancing in 


price, owi so ie ques Comneee as vat Sod 96. riot 

Inthe other icles often enumerated there mp ve ag esr sufficient ' merit notice, 
Notwi ing the importations of timber from different quarters, this article 
be stated as scarce. The demand is certainly very extensive. . ™ 

The public funds, which were ly depr » have recovered cage “UR, and still 
looking upwards steadily though slowly. Money is more abundant on the Stock Exchange 
than at the date of our lost Report. Still a great stagnftion remains in the manufacturing 
and commercial world. This is likely to continue for some time longer. The causes we 
have formerly endeavoured to point out. One of these, the great losses by Cotton, cone 
tinues to act, though in a lesser degree. The loss also upon Grain must have been very 
great the importation in 1817 amounted in value to £6,403,893, and in 1818,to 

10,908,142. The amount of all this is money on the produce of our industry sent oub 
ef the country, and the loss upon Grain and upon Cotton are therefore total losses to the 
community, as well as to the individuals concerned. Therefore these losses press harder 
upon the commercial world than any other amongst our numerous branches of trade. 
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Course of Exchange, April 2.——Amsterdam, 11: 7:2U. Antwerp, 11:9. Ex. 
Hamburgh, 34: 4:24 U. Frankfort, 142 Ex. Paris, 24:25: 2U. Bourdeaux, 24; 25 
Madrid, 39 effect. Cadiz, 394 effect. Gibraltar, 34, Leghorn, 51}. Genoa, 474. Malta, 
50. Naples, 413. Palermo, 123 per oz. Oporto, 58. Rio Janeiro, 61. Dublin, 12}. 
Cork, 124. Agio of the Bank of Holland, 2. 





Prices x Gold and Silver, per oz.—Portugal gold, in coin, £0: 0:0. Foreign gold, 



































in ry :1:0. New doubloons, £0:0:0. New dollars, 0s. Od. Silver, in bars, 
Os. Od. 
Weekly Price of Stocks, from 2d to 30th March 1819. 
ad. | 9h | 16h | 234. 30th. 
4, 

Bank stock, 2221 | —— | —- | — on West 
3 per cent. reduced, mm | 734 744 | — some _| oom it Perma 
$ per cent. consols,...- | 723 73§ | 733 744 | 7488 | 74 4 743 Maraa 
4 per cent. consols,........| 923 917 | — ~~ Saat — 
5 per cent. navy ann... |1 103% | 105 1043 105} 1043 | 104 1043 j 
Beagetiel $ pot Coat. ann. Raunt far. Daat att Gua 
I stock, 221 map pa diel, i A 
—— bonds, | 1510 pr. — 39 pr. 27 21 pr. | 21 pr. 
Exchequer bills, 2d. p.d...| 8 19 dis. | 1 2dis. | 3 1dis | 6 7dis | 6 dis k 
Consols for acc. 73} 742 5 743 $13 | 743 5} —_— AI 
American 3 per cent. quate eaenigee eae ccmahisiee — B 

new loan, 6p. Cc —_—— —— eee _—_—_—_— oa Bi 
French 5 per Cents. cover! comines ‘cecal pasate 66 15 
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fine, « + 

Sa Doub. Loaves . 
Powder ditto, + 
7 
ditto, - 


LOGWOOD, Jam. . ton. 
Honduras, 


Campeachy, + 

rst Jatin, 

¢ “era 
INDIGO, Caraccas fine, Ib. 
crema 
Chrisiansand (dut. paid) 
Honduras Mahogany 

St Domingo, ditto ° 
TAR, American, + Dri. 
Archangel, 
PITCH, Foreign, + cewt. 
TALLOW, Rus. Yel. Cand. 
Home Melted, , |. 
HEMP, Riga Rhine, ton. 
—_— Clean, . 

tiga Thies. & Druj. Rak. 
ane et. 











MATS, Archangel, . 109, 

BRISTLES, 
Petersburgh ewt. 

ASHES, Peters. Pearl, . 
Montreal ditto, . . 










TOBACCO, Virgin. fine, Ib. 
Middling? St fines Th 
corres Bowed Georg 
9 wi '. 
Sea Island, fine, . 
West India, 
Pemambuco, . 













OIL, a a ae 
Aas tun.| 35 





LEITH. 
76 to -— 
80 
92 96 
150 160 
118 126 
117 i 
111 116 
106 111 
62 

55 56 
120 152 
133 147 
116 1 
122 155 


36 144 


Register.—Commercial Report. 
PRICES CURRENT.—Jan 30.—London, April 9, 1819... 


GLASGOW. LIVERPOOL-, LONDON, 
to 72 | 63 7 3 
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40 —_ 
9 pan 
3s 10d 43 0d 
5 6 60 
3665 8 
78 8 0 
60 64 
48 54 
34 55 
50 35 
60 70 
£9 
9 10 _ 
10 _— 
10 ll 
12 4 
9s 6d 11s 6d 
28 26 
46 650 
eo eee ee 
14 1 8 
22 23 
10 — 
68 70 
7 ties 
51 52 
45 46 
7 baad 
60 130 
58 62 
85 oid 
150 160 
44 45 
6 57 
46 48 
356 
87 (p. bri.) 
Bis 
0 : 
9 10 


Adams, S, and J. J. Wattleworth, Walsall, factors 
Anderson, Henry, Winbolt, Cushion-court, Broad- 
street, coal-merchant. 
Bares, John, Portsea, builder 
Bigg, Joseph and Charles, Hatfield, Herts, common 
wer 
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ALPHABETICAL List OF ENGLISH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the Ist and 
S3lst March 1819, extracted from the London Gazettes. 


Bennet, J. Manchester, woollen-cord-manufacturer 
Brodie, H. Liverpool, linen-draper 

Barter, R. and H.: Bishops- Walt 
Bass, J. Woodford, Essex, victualler ; 

Bell, C. F. Castle-street, Bethnal-green, victualler 
Beer, W. Plymouth, ironnionger 


m, Hants, grocers 








112 


Blake, J. Parson’ Fulham, brewer 
Banforth, J. jun. Wathaupon-Dearne, Yorkshire, 
er 
W. Cornhill, auctioneer 
Booth, J. Gloucester, earthen wareman 


Burraston, W. Worcester, hop-merchant 
Burchail, R. Ashton-within-Mackerfield, Lancaster, 
Brumwell, R. ag ts oil baker 


Baker, S. Brighton, li 
Buckland, T. Langley, Buckinghamshire, brick- 


maker 
Barton, W. St Saviour’s Church-yard, upholsterer 
Brooke, N. Duke-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, shoe- 


manufacturer 
a = A. Berner’s-street, Oxford-street, glass- 
er 
Booth, J. Chapel-en-le-Frith, Derbyshire, common 


Bush, H. Wick and Abson, Gloucestershire, dealer 

Burmester, J. W. and C. L. Vidal, New London- 
Street, merchants 

Chamberlain, W. Bristol, corn-factor ; 

Canstat, N. Upper East Smithfield, chemist 

Criekett, T. Kent, timber-merchant 

Chant, J. Walsall, flour-seller 

Cross, J. H. Bristol, corn-factor : 

Carlile, W. and T. Hodgson, Bolton, Lancashire, 


in cotton 
Cheppett, E. Walcot, Somersetshire, cabinet-maker 
Cole, R. Frida Pre nea haberdasher 
Campbell, 5 . Harper, and A. Baillie, Oki Jewry, 


mi 

Cottam, G. Manchester, plasterer 

Cameron, J. Lancaster, merchant 

Chaster, G. J. and T. Gomersal, Yorkshire, coal- 


dealers 
Coden. T. A. Woolpit, Suffolk, merchants 
Cook, W. P. Plymouth, merchant 
, A. Liverpool, mariner 

Dyson, B. Doncaster, in corn 
Dalgairns P. and E. Winslow, St Mary-at-Hill, 

ship and insurance brokers _ : 
Dampier, E, Primrose-street, Bishopsgate-without, 


usher 
Dunnage, H. Colchester, miller 
: W. Scalby, Yorkshire, coal-merechant 
W. S. Chapel-street, Lamb's Conduit-street, 
yer , 
Emanuel, A. Plymouth-dock, navy agent 
Ellis, R. Dean-street, Southwark, p rovision-broker 
Fenner, R. Fenchurch-streetChambers, flour-factor 
French, W. Heaton Norris, Lancashire, cotton- 


manufacturer 
ro ier, J. and C, Rickmansworth, paper- 
ers 


ma 
Fisher, G. Liverpool, merchant 
Fenner, R. Paternoster-row, bookseller 
Fleming, T. Limehouse, Middlesex, sugar-refiner 
Gaunt, John and Thomas, Armley, Leeds, wool- 
len-manufacturers 
— R. Broad-street Buildings, London, mer- 
ce 
Goddard, M. Stannylands, Cheshire, tanner 
Gregson, W. Hull ant 
verpool, broker 


se 


B = Chequer-yard, Dowgate-hill, cotton- 


merchan 
Heath, R. Cheltenham, carrier 
Howe, J. Finsbury-place, livery-stable-keeper 
Hayhurst, W. Remington, Yorkshire, cotton-ma- 
nufacturer 
H ton, J. E. Fetter-lane, builder 
. » ra a te pore brewer 
arding, C. Stafford, cotton-spinner 
Harman, T. C. Wisbeach, Cambridge, linen-draper 
Hornshaw, T. Halifax, Yorkshire, grocer 
Hellicar, ‘T. and J. Bristol, merchants 
Harding, Samuel Tufley, Charles Oakes, and Thos 
Willington, Tamworth, Staffordshire, bankers 
Haward, J. Liverpool, flour-dealer 
Hunt, J. Cheltenham, Gloucestershire, brandy - 


merchant 
Johnson, J, Sheffield, draper 


Register.—-Commercial Report. 


Cape 
Jamieson, J. Globe-street, Wa; ; 
Jones, Gi. H. rd, eae mati 
Knowles, 5. btroud, Gloucestershire, innhetdap 
Ww! . jouces! ire ; 
Leslie, A- Size-lane, Bucklersbury, provision-mel. 


ehant wD 
Lawes, T. Amesbury, Wilts, corn-dealer rhe, 
Lea, W. Birmingham, victualler eX by 
Lamb, J. R. Unsworth, Lancashire, calico-printer 
Miall, M. Portsea, merchant te 
Mercer, J. Heath-street, Commercial-road, maring > 
Masters, J. Dartford, grocer auld 
Morton, J. Ainsworth, Lancashire, cottommam 

fact urer 
Mycock, H. Lancaster, provision-dealer 
Murray, J. Bishopsgate-street, cordwainer 
Miller, R. Old Fish-street, bookseller 
Macdonald, R. Frant, Sussex, shopkeeper ' 
Mountjoy, —— Hanwell-nursery, Ealing, Middle 


sex, seedsman 
Mingay, Edmond, and Charles George C 
Vine-street, Liquor-pond-street, bacon-~ 
Moore, Thomas Richard, Denmark-court, Strand, 
r-stainer 
Moule, H. St Michael, Bath, baker 
Norris, J. Bolton, Lancashire, confectioner, _ 
Nelson, T. and E. Smith, Bolton, bed-quilt-many- 
facturers : 
Newton, H. Marshall-street, StGeorge’s-field, taylor 
Needes, J. Brick-lane, Spitalfields, coal-merchant, 
Powell, P. Knightsbridge, broker 
Parker, J. Totton, Hants, dealer 
Pinkerton, T. Birchin-lane, merchant 
Pigot, W. Ratcliff highway, eT 4 
Price, T. Asless-mills, Denbighshire, miller 
Pearse, W. Blackwell-hall, factor 
Pearson, John, Portsmouth, mercer 
P m, Muria, and Joseph, Artillery-street, 0b 
y. areas. dealers : 
Peel, J.S rd, cotton-spinner 
Parkinson, T. sen. Mill-place, Seawby, 
shire, T. Parkinson, jun. Kingston-upon-| 
and J. Lilly Seulcoates, Y orkshire, raff 
Radcliffe, T. and J. Lancaster, and J. and R. 
cliffé, Manchester, calico-printers 
Redfearn, W. York, fancy-manufacturer 
Rugg, J. Bristol, victualler 
Ralph, Wm Lewknor, Oxfordshire, farmer, 
Stubbs, Wm, Leek, Staffordshire, innholder : 
Simpson, Fred. Huddersfield, wool-stapler : 
 - ley, R. Horridge-end, Hope, Derbyshire, mes 


ealer 
Sibley, J. Abchurch-lane, drysalter 
Stalker, D. and A. D. Welch, Leadenhall-strest, 
sh ers y 


jopse! 
Street, J. F. Budge-row, stationer 

Sholter, F. Steyning, auctieneer 

Steine, J. Butcher-row, East Smithfield, rectifier 
Starkey, W. Bethnal-green-road, bricklayer 
Stephens, J. London, merchant 

Seudamore, C. Manchester, woollen-cord-manufae 


turer 
Sykes, J. jun. York, fancy-manufacturer 

aylor, T. Leadenhall-street, master-mariner 
Tuckett, J. and E. H. Bristol, grocers - 
Trahair, T. Newlyn West, Cornwall, baker 
Tabberer, A. Manchester, wodllen-cord-matiuiae- 


turer 
Tatum, W. and £. Palmer, Fish-street-hill, paper- 
stainers . 
Turner, W. London-road, Southwark, stationer 
Thistlewood, G. Muscovy-court, Tower-lill, flour 


factor 
Vigers, W. R. Austin Friars, merchant 
Whitebrook, J. Chester and Stafford, shoemaker 
Whatton, J. Liverpool, cattle-dealer 
Webb, A. Hammersmith, coach-proprietor 
Wood, S. Bolton, Lancashire, banker 
Williams, D. Bath, sadler 
Westwood, C. Bristol, merchant 
White, J. and W. French, Devonshire-street, Ket- 
sington, dyers 
White, S. Turnham-green, victualler 
Whitmarsh, H. H. Wingham, Kent, maltster 
Williamson, T. Leigh, Lancashire, provisi 
Wright, W. Kirkdale, Lancaster, victualler 
Watson, H. Stepney-green, Middlesex, mefchant 
Willock, W. Stafford, cotton-spinner. 


- > 





of ScorcH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between Ist and 3lst 
1819, extracted from 
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March 


‘Intosh, merchants and manutac- 
sen lag a} Wm nderson and Wm 
«{ntosh, the ual partners trading under 


t= 
3 


George, merchant, 
onan merchatt iy Banbargh 


ca aie Aer 


individual 


apy gttRNt 
at 


and William, and Co. mer- 
dual part and John Weir, the surviv- 


yan ecg Stirling 
on Crieff, and William 


‘there, and at Alva and Edinr. 
a 9g er in Edinburgh ~ 
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the Edinburgh Gazette. 
Meldrum, Robert, late Banker, St.Andrews, now 
in Edinburgh 


ure 
Maclean, Charles, merchant, Edinburgh 
obertson, John, merchant, Leith 
—~ G, M. and Co. merchants, Glasgow, and Geo. 
Maitland Sim, the individual thereof 


t, Leith 
Tayl toy = hat, Westport Edinb 
‘aylor, John, mere in 
Wati, David, wood-merchant and phn ne in 
Hutchinsontown, Glasgow 


DIVIDENDS. 

Blackwood, Andrew, and Co. merchants, Glasgow ; 
by Wm Dalgh eish, ” merchant there, 19th April 
Clerk and Ross, late ees insurance-brok- 

ers, Edinburgh ; wh a April 
D , Wm. manufacturer, ey Aberdeen by Alex. 
ebster, advocate there, $oth A 
Maxwell, Robert, merchant, Dinnee by Alex. 
Tullo, *merchant there, 10th May 
Muirhead, G. A. saddler, wre eggs = at by the 
trustee, 59, Queen-street the: re, ‘26th March 
Johaston, Thomas, stationer, w; by Andw. 
Liddel, there, 22d March 
Stewart, Charles, merchant, Pitnacree; by J. Duff, 
merchant, Dunkeld, 3s. 9d. per ever 9th Mar. 
Steven and Fraser, booksellers, Gi by James 
Imrie, merchant there, 2d May. 
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Liverpool, April 3. 
s. de s. d. 
Pease, for, 0 0 
Rice, p.ewt. 0 0 


Flour, lish, 
p-2801b. fine 56 

ds . 5 

rishp. 2401b. 48 

Ameri. p. bl. 38 

—Sour - 52 


Clover-seed, p- 
— White . 


Oatmeal, per 240 
English 380 
Scotch .. + 500 
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per 70 Ibs. 
English ° 
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-- 10 
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American. 9 
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Short middl 
— Boi 1540 to 56 OlLong —  . 


Average Prices of Corn in ge and Wales, from the Returns received in the = 
ended 20ih March 1819. 


Wheat, 79s. 3d.—Rye, 5, 3 11d. ant 


, 59s. 4d. om 33s. 7d.—Beans, 66s. OdePease, 688, 3d.— 


r Big, 0s, O0d.—Oatmeal, 37s. Od. 


—- Prices of British a in Scotland, by the Quarter of Eight Winchester Bushels, 
and Oatmeal, per Boll of 128 lbs. Scots Troy, or 140 lbs. Avoirdupois, of the Four 
Weeks immediately preceding the 15th March 1819. 


Wheat, 66s, 2d.—Rye, 5ls. Ta.n=Bastoy, 45s. 1d.—Oats, 28s, bs, Od.—Benns, 46s, 3d.—Pease, 45s. 10d— 
ig, 578. Sd.—Oatmeal, 22s. 6d. 


I 


EDINBURGH.—APRIL 7. ’ 


Wheat. Barley. 
Ast,......40s. Od. | Ist,......41s. Od. 

evceeed 1B 6d. 2d, ...+..388. Od. 
Sd,......328. Od. | Sd,......32s. Od. 


Vou. V. 


Pease & Beans. 

Ist,..0+--246. Od. é 
eS 0d. 

Sd, .0000805. Od. 


Oats. 
Ist,..0+.-268. Od. 
2d, ......246. Od. 
20s. Od. 


a et 





116 Register.--Commercial Report. 
Tuesday, April 6. 
Beef (174 oz. per Ib.) Os. 5d. to Os. 8d. | Quartern Loaf . . 
th eet a —- ee sae 
Lamb quarter. %s. utter, per ss 
Vel... . . Ge. Shiela Od | Sek ditto, . . . 
Os. 5d. to Os. 8d. | Ditto, per stome . . 
Od. to 15s. Od. | Eggs, per dozen . . Os. 


HADDINGTON.—APRIL 2. 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease. Beans, 
Ist,......38s. 0d. Ist,......408. Od. Ist,......248. Od. Ist,......258. Od. st, 004..228 Od, 
2d,......368. Od. | 2d,......37s. Od. | 2d,......21s. Od. | 2d, ......22s. Od. | 2d,......208, Oi, 
Sd, «2.338 Od. 3d, oeeeee dS, Od. 3d, osteo Le Od. 3d, _— Od. 3d,,...,.18s, Od, 

Average of £1: 14: 10: 6-12ths. 


Note.—The boll of wheat, beans, and » is about 4 per cent. more than half a quarte, 
or 4 Winchester bushels ; that of barley and oats nearly 6 Winchester bushels, 


Pork . . 
Tallow, per stone . 12s. 


to 
to 
to 
to 
to 





METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 


Marcu commenced with snow and frost, which was soon followed, however, by mild ple. 
sant weather, which continued till the 24th. During all this time, with the exception of 
the shower on the Ist, there fell scarcely a drop of rain, and the Hygrometer indicated g 
high degree of dryness. For several days after the 24th there were frequent showers, but 
the quantity of rain is unusually small. ‘Che mean temperature of the month is 5 degrees 

i than that of 1818, and spring-water is as high now as it was last year at the be 
ginning of May. The difference between the average of the extremes, and the a a 
10 morning and evening, is exactly three-tenths of a degree. The point of i 
owing to the dry north winds usual at this season, is 3 degrees lower than the mean of the 
minimum temperature. A My 4 extraordinary fluctuation of the Barometer took on 
the 18th, amounting to more than an inch, but scarcely any rain followed. mean 
daily fluctuation for the month is one-tenth of a degree less than that of February. 


Mereorovocicat Tasce, extracted from the Register kept on the Banks of 
the Tay, four miles east from Perth, Latitude 56° 25’, Elevation 186 feet. 


Marcu 1819. . 
Means. Extremes. 


THERMOMETER. Degrees. THERMOMETER. 
Mean of greatest daily heat, ° ° Maximum, 9th day, 
cold, ° ° Minimum, a P 

ssesseee temperature, 10 A. M. ° ; Lowest maximum, Ist, ° 

10 P. M. +, * Highest minimum, 15th, 
Highest, 10 A. M. Sist, 
Lowest ditto, . 4th, 
Highest, 10 P.M. 28th, 
Lowest ditto - &d, 





eeeeerceraneaetececeseesnes 


seveosee Of daily extremes, ° 
eccsseseseee LO Ae Mand 10P.M. 
ecsssseveeee, 4 daily observations, ° 
Whole range | meter, . ; . . 
Mean daily ditto, > ° ° ° * e Greatest range in 24 hours, 16th, 
eseoeeee termperature of spring water, i Least ditto, . ‘ 15th, 
BAROMETER. \. BAROMETER. 
Méan of 10 A. M. (temp. of mer.47) . .6 ° a, 
avsseeseeeee 10 P. M. (temp. of mer. 47) 6: 0 . 19th, 
ssessseeeeee DOCH, (temp. of mer. 47) 1 => 
range of barometer, - 7.5 ° 28th, 
Mean ditto, duringtheday, . . . - Greatest range in 24 hours, 18th, 
night, ° a Least ditto, ° é 4th, 
scrsseseseeseeees ID 24 hours, ° ° ° e HYGROMETER. 
HYGROMETER. Leslie. Highest, 10 A.M. 17th, 
. . . . Low ditto, ; 


est 5 Ist, 

- Highest, 10 P.M. 16th, 

Lowest ditto, lst, ‘ 

Anderson. P. of Dep. Highest, 10 A.M. 3ist, 

Lowest ditto, 17th, 

- Highest, 10 P.M. 28th, 

sseeee Lowest ditto, 16th, 
Relat.Hum. Highest,i0 A.M. Ist, 

Least ditto, 17th, 

Greatest, 10 P.M. Ist, 

Least ditto, 16th, 

Mois. 100 cub. in. Greatest 10 A,M. bts . 

L i ‘ 


= 22 
FRNRNPSRH 
in ba to na dona 


EF cceeeceeued 





o] astee 














O P.M. .144 | :.. sescesecse GFGE . 
both, 146 Least ditto, 


Fair days, 23; rainy days, 8 Wind west of meridian, 26; east of meridian, 5. 
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Esti ation? 


“1819:] Register.—Meteorological Report. 1s 


Meaonerocreat TABLE, extracted from the Register kept at Edinburgh 
the Obccreatiry, Colton ell im mond 


‘The Observations twice every day, at nine o'clock, forenoon, and four o'clock, after- 
Lares The second Observation in the afternan, in the first column, is taken by the Register 














Heavy snow. 3 "59 Clear, cold. 
Clear frost. wales sla so .|Clear. 
Ditto, mild. “951A. 43 Snow & Rain 
Do. .36|  536\A. « |Clear, cold. 
Do. Clear. 
Clear, calm. 
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SACRAY 


S.W. i 
sw. 
Ss. W. 


“5041A. 54 5 | NeW 
Average of rain .8 inches. 
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APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


I. CIVIL. 9 Dr. J. Ay Lord Loughborough pa 
e vice = Ferguson a Foe 181 
Cornet 


ull, isa his Majes- 14 William No tg by purch. vice 
foeseyine enema yy MH Lo 
in Departmen Oo! Lower "2c. ais A 


The Earl of Fife has been appointed one of the M 
the Bed-chamte ta'room of the Earl of Comet F. Buckley to be Liew 


Poulet dece: Anadoae Lane 
Davies jesty’s 22 Capt. J. F. ‘ronment 
sano Cape Verte 1 my yy at tt Yes Broome, ret. March 1519 Ht 
SF. G. > -— Lord B 
+r a. Lieut. by 


4 Foot H. i. Loraine to be Ensign 
Il. ECCLESIASTICAL. 
Mca Lord Doane et por ited the 
Jonoch: ec parish 
and Preston. , 


Ill, MILITARY. 


5DnG. Wm Harcourt to be Cornet, 18 Mar. 1819 
1Dr Cornet and Adj. T. Jeff, rank of ote 


R. Smyth tobe C et by purch. ice Wit 
Orn Vv 1 
19 Feb. 





116 


46 Foot Lieut. R. Vincent, from 58 F. to be Lieut. 
vice Carne, ret. on h. p. 58 F. 

; 24 Dee. 1818 
51 Lieut. J. S. _— to be Ady vice Jones, 
res. Adj. — eS 1819 
Assist. na Pollock, M. D. be 
Surg. vice P , dead ll Mareh 

Ensign F, C: to be Lieut. vice Davy, 


7 Rainsford be abo uals 
to 

a 1 Feb. $19 
Gent. Cadet P, Ditmas to be Eig vie 


Capt F. W. Kysh, from 5 W. I+ R: tobe 

a) ° .5- R- 

Cap tt. vice Crotty, 59 do. 
en. W. C. Lord |, G. C. B. 

AM. 88 F. to be Colonel, vice Sir C. 

Culyer, dead 

Gent. Cadet S. M. F. Hall to be Ensign by 

oR Pe erty 

vice 
‘Westeot ° March 


Lieut. oes A oa to be Capen by 
purch. vice P’ do. 

Ensign J. 4 Harris to be Lieut. aa 
vice C > 


Hi, Hamilton to epee hy ee. vee 
B. H. W to be vieg Kerr, 
Pra ynyard Ensign, ame 


Lt. Gen. Sir G. Drummond, G. ¢ 7 to 

be — vice Lord Beresford 1 1 Mar. 

Com dD . Tovey to be Major od 
ret. 


vice Adams. 
Lieut. J. Pratt to be Capt. by pureh. vice 
Sout. ¥. Kines 
Rifle Br. Lieut. J. id to be 5m) Vinge. 
A tt. i 8 Feb. 
Coulsten to 2a Liew. vie Pee, 30 


1 W.I-R. Gent. SS See Soe vice 


Feb. 
R. Y. J. Clarke to be Lieut. vice 
Rang, Ensiga J. ¢ 21 Dee. 1518 


re J. "3. Murphy to be Lieut. ag Oe 


R, Art. tt Lieut. J. J. Whitty to be 2d ~ eos 23 Oct. 
—— W. M Jan. 1819 
2d Lieut. P. LF Foote to te Ist Lieutenant 

23 Oct. 1818 

W. E. Richards, to ~) 1st Lieut. 

25 Jan. 1819 

Gent. Cadet S. J. Longmore “i ope pogo 


R. Eng. Ist Lieut. J. S. Kitson to be 24 Captain 
17 Jan. 1819 
2d Lieut. F. T. Atwood to be lst Lt. do. 
Garrison Gen. Sir David Baird, Bart. to be Gov. 

of Kinsale, vice Sir C. Culyer, = 

1 March 
Staff H. B. B. St, | late Major 95 Y to be 
| ho of a Rec. District, vice a 


Feb, 
Exchanges. 


M Watson, from 54 F. with Bt. Lt. Col. L. 
* Walker, 71 F. 
— why -y from 71 F. with Bt. Lt. Col. J. L. 


Brevet M eet aor Kelly, f from 1 Life Gds, with Captain 
a Shum, from 6 Dr. G. ree. dif. with 


c ee 1 F.G. rec. diff. with 


Vernon, 
from a F. G. rec. diff. with Capt. 


org from 3F. G. rec. diff. with Capt. 
"Forster, h. p. 
“Knoll Seve, , from 3 F. G. rec. diff. with Capt. 
'. “P. 
= G. rec. diff. with Capt. H. 
~~ Colville, h: 
—. From 3 F.G. rec. diff. with Capt. 


Murray, 
lin, Dunn, from 14 F. ree. diff. with Capt. Roch- 
owen hide , from 1 F. G. rec. diff. with Capt. 
yner, 
—- Clarke fr from 1 F. with Capt. J. Cowell, h.p. 
» from 78 F. rec. diff. with Capt. 
Panna pe "p. Meur. R. 
—s G. rec. diff. with Lt, 
Chalmer, h, pe 1 Dr. G. 


Register.—Appointments, Promotions, &c. 


Lieut. Petre, from 6 Dr. rec. diff with Lt, Low 
p. 1 

Vises ae, Bae 8 Bh 
bination 3hG an und 
— ‘om. - Tee, 

Proem, BB from 23 F ac a 
— m 23 F. rec. 

Barnett, h. p. 71 F. — Lieut, 
omnes Caren from 49 F. ree, diff. with i King, 


——~ winder, from 49 F. rec. diff. with Lt, Peg, 
* p- 85 
“Gane from 52 F. ree. diff. with Lieut, 
Whitod, from 71 F. diff. with 

— » from rec. 

mira 2 te 51 F diff. with = 
——- Jones, 7 '- Tec. 

Powell, h. p. 60 i. 
—— Monckton, from 2 ae Gas, Tec, diff. with 


Lieut. bg =ng- ‘Be. 
nee Fe r. rec. diff. with Lieut H, 


—— Bass, 
Ferguson, h. 
— Fallon, thom 13 R Dr. rec. diff. with Lieut. 4, 
M. Bayard, h. 3 Dr. 
Beaufoy, om 27 F. with Lieut. J. Everett, 


‘ord, Some 2 rec. diff. with Lieut, 
Lord S. Kerr, ”h. p- 35 
—W a 39 'P. rec. diff. with Lieut 
H. Caldicott, 


Everitt, from 67 F. with Lieut. B, Beaufoy, 


27 F. 
Comet Melville, om 9 Dr. with Lieut. Lond, 
Bentinck, h. p. 1F. G, 
. a from 7 Dr. with Cornet Earl of Be 
fast, h. 
ns in Lawton, from 81 F. with Ensign plain 
p- 26 F 
Denny, from 3 F, rec. diff. with Ensign 6, 
R. Carmace, h. p. 83 F. 
M‘Intire, from 33 F. with Ensign H.W, 
Lutyens, 45 F. 
7 ens, from 45 F. with Ensign J, Ml 


Milliken, R. Staff Co. with Ensign F. & 


Robe, h. p 

Quarter-Master ante from 51 F. with Quarte- 
Master Kenny, h. p. 97 F. 

Assist. Surg. Gilder, from 3 F. G. with Assist, Sa 
Judd, h. p- 


Resignations and Retirements. 
Major Adams, 95 F 
Captain Mansfield, 15 Dr. 


Cornet } Lage 14 Dr. 
Cope, 75 F. 


Appointments Cancelled. 


Captain M‘Gregor, 21 F. 
Asristant Sunpen ‘Maclean, 53 F. 


— S 


tire, 3 


Dismissed. 


Commis. Gen. 
ep. Assist. Commis. Gen. 


Deaths. 
Gen. Sir C. Culyer, Bart. 69 F. Gov. of Kisale 


Lt. Gen. M. Matthew, iate of 98 F. 
Wright, late R. Ir. Art. 
Maj. Gen, Trotter, > Art. 
Lt. Col. Armett, # F 
Captain Maxwell, h 
Schuyler, h. 
—— Keith, Inv. ; 
Robertson, 3 Lancashire 
Lieut. Kellett, 5 Dr. Gds. 
— Cumming, 3 Ww.LR 
Fothergill, R. York Ran. 
—— M‘Murran, York Cc 
—— Maxwell, 
—— Gorlien, h. p. 7 Line Ger. Leg: 
2d Lieuts. and Ensigns- 


err, 85 F. 
M‘Intosh, R. York Ran. 
Hogg, 1 Ceylon Reg. 


Qr-Mr. Stoddart, 354 F. 


Surgeon Papps, 63 F. 
Miscellaneous. 


Gaskin, Dep. Com. Gen. at Jamaica 


— Pratt, 
W. B. Moore, 


Hs 
12 July 


‘11 Sept 


1 Jan, 1810 
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Register.—Appointments, Promotions, &c. 


Ill, NAVAL. 








Hon, G. J. Cavendish 
God. Brereton 
J.B. L. Hay 


J. W. Young 
W. Kitchen 


Royal Marines. 


fst Lieut. 
2d Lieut. Geo. Griffin 
——— F, Maenamara 








do. 
Lapwing, do. 
Castle Coote, do. 
T » do. 
Whitworth, do, 


Agents of Transport 








G. H. Jones 
N. Roche 
Samuel Alexander 


Assistant Surgeons. 
Hugh O’Neil 
Tho B i 


John Jeremain 


WwW 

Edward Blackmore 
Rich. A. Cowan 
John Savage 


Chaplains. 
John Kirby 
Edward Beatty 
William Bowen 














Captain Robert 


Register.— Appointments, Promotions, &c. 
Miscellaneous Appointments. 


Sir James Cockburn, Bart. Paymaster of the Royal Marine Forces. 
Colonel Hon. G. A. C. Stapylton, Commissioner of the he ats 
Barie, Acting Resident Commissioner in Canada. 
Captain Thomas Hurd, Superintendant of Chronometors, 





























To superintend the Ordinary. 
Names. Names. i Names, 
ao Thomas Gray R. D. Lancaster ~ aE 
D. M* Thomas Read N. T. France 
C. B. H. Ross James U. Purchas Pursers. 
Haves George L. Saunders W. Moore 
Commanders. George Harris R. Henning 
John Robarts R. Shugar 
Thomas Dutton George Hopkins W. Sison 
J. Wyborn John Sutherland J. J. Lanyon 
Lieutenants. Williamson Thomas Tait 
William Cockraft 
Edward Pownall, anu oe Survey, Woolwich Yard. 
ye be. Chatham Yard. 
‘ditto Plymouth Yard. 
rn T. Foster, Clerk of the Rope Yard, Portsmouth Yard. 
Dr Robert Wright, right, Physician of Greenwich Hospital. 
Dr John Gray, Halsar Hospital. 
Promotions. 
Names. Names. Names. 
° Robert Jump. George F. Pomeroy 
Hon. John Gordon Wm Alex. G. Wemyss 
Commanders. Samuel Fox Charles Gossett ; 
W. N. Glascock , G Hailes. Charles C. Frankland 
H. F. Y. Pogson ‘enants. Surgeons. 
Miller Benjamin Hayter Wm Anderson 
John Eveleigh Edward S. Clerkson Joseph M‘Crea 
Thomas Lipson wm William Watt 
annuated Commanders. Thomas Dilke 
Tomlinson 
BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS. March 1. At 10, Great Nelson-street, Liverpool, 
Mrs Dr Hannay, a da hter. 
Feb. 5. At Sereient, Devonshire, Lady Mary — Mrs Yule, Broughton-place, Edinburgh, a son, 
y, a 2. Lady Harriet Paget, a daughter. 
8. At , the lady of R. uis, a son — In Cavendish-square, London, the lady of 
1h At Hollymoun'-house, ae or ime Admiral J. E- = a daughter. 
lady of Thomas > Pine indy 5. At Raeburn-place, Edinburgh, Mrs William 


— The wife of an industrious weaver in the 
neighbourhood of Newburgh, Fife, was safely de- 
livered of two sons and a daughter, who, with the 
mother, are all well. 

20. Mrs Fraser Tytler of “wr: a daughter. 

— The Dutchess of Bedford 
x At —— Edinburgh, 1 Mrs William 
ut 


21. At 58, Gi 58, Se tage > eee Mrs Mac- 
— At —_ Fort, the lady of 'Lieutenant-Colonel 
24. At “pain h, the lady of Charles Henry 

2 ason 
— At Mrs Low, a son. 
— At sur-Mer, the la by of Colonel Sir 

J. Cameron, K.C.B. K.T.S. of the 9th foot, a son. 
— Mrs Powell, 15, Kathrine-street, Edinburgh, 

J. H. Ross, 7, Elder-street, Edinburgh, 
oun 
— At Beaumont-cottage, Chertsey, the lady of J. 
Fo eel, adorn, Eb 
=: > 38, Heriot-row, Edinburgh, 
ada 
ts Stoddart, Albany-street, Edinburgh, a 

2h, = Dublin-street, Edinburgh, Mrs Swan, a 

=P At Glenkindy, the lady of Sir Alexander Leith, 


a son. 
— At Kincardine manse, Ross-shire, Mrs Mac- 
bean, a daughter. 


son, a son. 
6. Mrs George Moncrieff, a still-born male child, 
— At Edmonstone-house, Mrs W auchope of Ed- 
monstone, a daughter. 
— At Lev » Mrs Blackburn of Kilearn, a 


son. 
— At Strathmiglo-field, Mrs Thomas Walker, a 
son. 
7. At Mansfield, the lady of W. Thomson Hony- 
man, Esq. of M. Ja ten and hele 
— Mrs enna, Howe-street, Edin! h, ason. 
8. At Abbey- Edinburgh, Lady Menzies of 
ay a son. 
Mrs Bringloe, Nelson-street, Edinburgh, 4 
daughter. 
10. At yy Edinburgh, Mrs Rieh- 
ard Mackenzie, a da 
— At York, Mrs Milner of Nunmonkton, a 
daughter 
— At Fountainbridge, Edinburgh, Mrs Andrew 
Henderson, a son, 
‘ — At Lee Toco ys Perthshire, the lady of 
aptain poe ee royal navy, a son. 
At New-hall-house, Mrs Brown, a son; her 
14th child. 
— At Aberdeen, Mrs Ferguson of Kimmundy, 4 


son. 
— At Sandhouse, Shetland, the Lady of John 
Scott, Esq. er of Scallowa , a daughter. 
— The Marchioness of E Y> a daughter. 
firs Napier, @ 


il. At Albany-street, Edinburgh, 
a 
—iIn » Landen, the lady of Francis James Adam, 


1S. atl At Portobello, Lady Elibank, a daughter. 
17. At 5, North Charlotte-street, Edinburgh, 
Mrs Douglas, 


» ason, 


al 
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1819..J 
sh MARRIAGES. 

24, 1818. At Cale At Calentta, Mr J. Cam 


ci 
a ae Mr Ds, Was i 


Company's Srv issih, Captain James Kerr of the 
won Cag “ag  faemeite, fourth 


2, 


Thomas mani 
lotte, a anger of the late Charles Grant, 


writer in 
= id Murra wine-merchant, to Ma- 
sin, youngest da - at of the late Andrew Car- 
ins tah A fc Shekerl anor 
son of C, ° 
sae hs county of Lancaster, and of Sn 
, in the county of Chester, , to Mademoi- 


mand St Mat eta ag 


2. At Dalwhat, C. A. pod captain, 
oa i. to Lilias, fifth daughter of John Cor- 


hat. 
at ily Surrey Rg ap pPoggy eo a4 
wandeh, ae “a Patlia. 


Alexander - mer- 
to Louisa, third Pieaghter of the 
—- Mercer of the honourable 

East Com 


's service. 
- y tne _— Carain Robert Muckle, to Eliza- 
eldest daughter of Mr William Campbell, 


2%, At the manse of Carnock, the Rev. Peter 
Cozens, minister of Lauder, to Catherine, only 
daughter of the Rev, Alex. Thomson, minister of 


March 1. William Pollock, . of Whitehall, 
} bam ome eldest daughter of John Black, Esq. 


oe ere. pay Boa ney ee 
to , youngest daughter 
atthe late Rev. Claudius Buchannan, D.D. te 
— At Glasgow, M writer, 
to ——. cist daughter of Robert Walker, 


At It Alderstone, Captain A. G, Jackson, of the 
royal artillery, to Catherine, eldest hter of the 
pa Walter Cecil, Esq. of Moreton Jefiries, 


-- At Lochbuy-house, Donald Campbell, Esq. 
of sctoeemaig, £0 Miss Eliza Maclane, ughter of 
oe M Maclane, Esq. of Lochbuy, island 

’ . of Kirkton, 


4. At Dundee, James Knowles, 
to De youngest daughter of Wi Pitcairn, 


At Paisley, G eorge Robertson, Esq. of Lon- 
it fo ary, Junge daughter of the late Col- 


12, et ted Esq. W. s. to Isabella, eldest 

r M pa, pay Ra hil juste Chester 

» Mr , 

to Mrs Thomas, w: — idow of the late Lieutenant-Col. 


16, At oe: John Borthwick, py younger 
of Crookstoun ‘ocate, to Miss 
daughter of the Right Hon. Lord ni Chie Baron 
ma- 

nufacturer, Perth, pny Mp tae oh ~ at 
Rev, David Simson. 

— At Wandsworth, the Hon. James Sinelair, 
seeond son of the Earl of Caithness, to Elizabeth, 
Wott, daughter of George Tritton, Esq. of 


18, At Edi » Mr John M writer, to 
daughter of James — Esq. Hano- 
ver-street, 


19, a..¥. ; Mr vi Patames, 
argaret, secon: ter of Mr 

Mletchan Yetts, Castlehill, Edin) e 
alten, H. Clarke Taylor, Mid-C. iets to Barba- 


me Mavishank, 
captain Wil 


Here- 


Registerx—Marriages and Deaths. 


11s 


Lately. At Hollos, parish of Cannobie, — 
Lattin =. 81, co Sapa Peon, 
te \ aoe se aged 78, after 
t Stok-upon Trent in Staffordshire, M - 
liam Gother, to Miss Ann Ashley, The brideg oom, 
who is about 42, has been in his Majesty’s 
naval ce for the term of of 22 years, and has lost 


both his } Maelo np ye eg he 

waquenedin.the ert ae ws » accoms 

re by his fai yoo ty On on te arrival at 

desired haven, he disem| being safe- 

eee eee See Saas he received his 
See a eames being unable either to 


DEATHS. 

July 14, 1818. In acme, a Sutwannan, near Tal- 
na, of a fever, w he caught in Candeish, Lieu- 
tenant Henry oe the 2c regiment lussel Bri- 
gade, third son of Mr Currie, writer, Lanark. 

Sept. 19. At Canton, Mr Charles ‘ore, first offi- 
cer of the honourable East India Company’s ship 
the Duke of York. 

Jan, 19, 1819. Athis house, Somerstown, in his 
— year, Mr Greig, author of ** Heavens L Lisplay- 


Feb. i. At Rome, M. Akerblad, aged 60.._ His 
ee > o-senetete to the sciences of phi hilology 


4, At Bath, Mrs Hamilton, relict of Colonel F. 
Hamilton, formerly of the “y royal Scots. 

— At Applecross, Donald Mackeuzie, . of 
Hartfield, son of the late Thomas Mackenzie, 
Frees and lieutenant in the 100th regiment 
of foo 

— AtC , in the 63d year of his age, 
Mrl Davidson, resident engineer of the Caledonian 


Canal. 

11. At Nice, in the prime of life, whether he had 
gone for the recovery of his health, the Rev. John 
Shiels, minister of — Westruther. 

12. At his house in Lower Grosvenor- 5 
Captain Francis Mouat Keith of the royal arti - 

4, At Roseneath-manse, the Rev. Dr a 
Drummond, in the 82d year of his age, and £3d of 
his ministry. 

— At his house in Canander, George Menzies, 

. of Rinroy, late chamberlain to his Grace the 
De e of Montrose. 

— At his apartments in Aberdeen, 
William lege Esq. professor of Humanity in the 
King’ s As of that city. 

burgh, William Taylor, Esq. late 
ene - in Glasgow. 

15. At Killin, Perthshire, Mr Peter Campbell, 
aged 34 years, third son of Mr Duncan Campbell, 
late — indy. 

17.  manse of Trinity Gask, Catherine, 
mee! yi ft of the late Rev. Ralph Taylor of 

flonzie. 

— At London, James Dobie, sen. surgeon, R.N. 

— At Amisfield-mains, Mrs Elizabeth 
widow of the late William Brodie, Esq. in the 8th 
year of her ae 

18. At J rgh, in the 15th yueet hisnos, of 
ter only two days’ illness, Charles, only son ef Mr 
Duncan yt may merchant in Edinburgh. 

ane, the infant Cae of the late 
Mr I Raibh t Hardie, writer in Edin! gh. 

20. Ather house, Wharton-place, Mrs Julia Kerr, 
relict of Robert Kerr, Esq. 

a At Taunton, Mrs Mackenzie, wife of Kenneth 


kenzie, Esq. 

— At Arkleton, near Langholm, after an illness 
of three weeks, John Jardine, E 

— At Newhbattle, of a short iihness Mr James 
Lumsden, farmer. 

21. At Leven, Fifeshire, Lieutenant Thomas 
Younger, R. N. late commander of his Majesty’s 
ship Theodosia in the Mediterranean Sea. 

— At Arbroath, Mr Thomas Dick, surgeon. 

— At the manse of Barr, the Rev. Stephen 
You ——. of that parish. 

Spalding Ppa. enme  o b Nairne, relict of George 
ing, Esq. of Glen =. 

At Jane, daughter of the late 
Mr! Bruce Bev: a >} in her 19th 

— At Stir rs Elizabeth Bennet, spouse of 
an Banks, Esq. of Craighead. 

a ?. “At Edinburgh, James Syme, Esq. of North- 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Helen Buchan, widow of 
Joba Glassell, Esq. of Longniddry. 

St Patrick-square, Edinburgh, Catharine 
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Kay, daughter of Mr James Kay, writer, Edin- 


pene aed Sir Coogee , K.C.B. te 
toch, dest daughter of James Mackintosh bay of 
am ° 
Farr, after a long and f 
— At a Campbletown, A ta 
Clavering, daughter of Lieutenant-Co ohn 


March ‘ At No 2, Tiviot-row, Edinburgh, 
erchant, senior, of the excise, aged 70 


= relict of 


Mr Robert Horsburgh, late in 

3. At Dalry-mills, alle? Andrew Veite! 

— At Woodside, Miss Anne Scott, ‘dnbghter of 
the late Walter Scott, Esq. of Harden. 

4. At Perth, Marjory, ter of the late John 
Kennedy, Esq. factor to the of Breadalbane. 

— A Glasgow, Mr David Laurie, junior, mer- 


= At Dalochy, Fife, Mrs Barbara Gray, wife of 
Me] ——- Cc 
sagage Denguaen, os , only son of the late Mr Da 
niel Dods, m it, Edinburgh. 
5. Mrs *Sempie, wife of Robert Semple, Esq. 
Greenhead. 
— Mrs Janet Buchan, spouse of Mr Andrew 


Brown, bookseller, 
_- At Edinburgh, John Landale Farnie, aged 13, 
eon = Mr = urntisland. 


ut 


use of 


enborough, ee lith —- 13813. 
nae Achar }. Of Appin, aan olisteinn deity 2s 

nie, ver- 
ed of a mil-born chtid. 





urable career, 
ed, in i — of his ing an 


Sng dated the the toh of Januar 1770. 
jo a y 


mor Gene 
totter went to America in the 


year 1773, 





Register.— Deaths. a | 
here he continued to serve throughou 
of the Ameriean Wer * the whole 


a 
I since PH 1801, during 
his d ition, and suavity of 
him to an extensive cp. 


1. George oungest son of Mr Brown, 
solicitor-atlaw, Banlestreet. bk 
pam At Hope-yerk-cnd, Edinburgh, John Yetts, 


. RK. 

— AtNew 

John Burn, Esq. 

— At Mrs aie Woodgate, wit of 

oe, ES oodgate, Esq. late of Somer. 
8. At his seat, St John Lodge, Herts, 

lius a Bart. a general in the amy, (rh 

aed 


mont full 59 had ago,) governor of 
though infor 


his manners, had 
cle of 


ment of foot, ha 
twice - ge 8 commander het sheted 
o er very im 
tuatlous. He ib econtted in} in hush title 
son, a in the army, now Sir C 
— At his house, No2, Paterson’ 
ton, 4 James Sommers, es 
At Tate, Mrs Wilson, relict of John Wi- 
son, Ont ile Kileonquhar-heuse, Henry Bethi 
° icon Ouse, 
of “yyy = —— 
— At Hawick, Miss Margaret Langlands, aged 


ee get Upton Bog, Chavote, Young the seat of J, 
hee ce ae 


— At Ping -street, William met- 
chant in Leith. Ooty, Ba 4 
sin iy | = 


Peterboroug Rev. i arsons, 
h. His Lordship. was in the 8h 
A to 


e, non had suffered for some weeks poet 
disease under the severe and agonising 
malady of the rheumatic gout, 


14. Of an ap sectie fit, Sophia Elizabeth, wife 
of Colonel John Shedden ‘of 5 per 
ton, m, aged 38. 


t his house, Salisbury- 
ome: Andrew ~_? . writer in dnb 


AC Seagieden, tn Ts ene 
of James 


16. Mary, et tant SS aor aa 
» Brown’s-square, Edinbur, 
— At Colzium, Mar; are iia daughter of 
James Davidson, phan, fe 
oe a i oe aes 
with great ability, the 
= of the journals, to ; to the Pa 


°* abs At Ardmore, John eae 


At Knock of Kincairn, Stra’ ’ John 
Steuart of the 53d regiment of foot. His death 
was occasioned by a lingering i tion, from 
the effects of the wounds and con he receiv- 
ed at the storming of Fort Calliger, (ood et 
ins, ten the the #d February 1812; ee on leading 

bey rf up to = —— he ms 

ertated a down ae the 
ort is built. dead. In oats death at 
seriedls She alsa rs, fy = try, wales had 
ee hom regienenta, with the me- 
rited approbation of his su officers, for 16 

ea a heavy amen, 

m his v from Captain Ar 

chibald M: Moen ot Sen Seabank, Rothesay. C4 


soot Ns no re pershe et 
rence, t all on 

At Holmwood, near Hen aged 17, Ensign 
Kerr, 85th foot, eldest son of Lord Mark oie 

At Dalkeith, Robert, you! a son of Mr 
liam tine nurseryman 

At Rochester, the Rev. William sn Philip Mensies 
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